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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


Ask Dun’s, Bradstreet’s 


Or Your Own Banker 


NOW, MORE THAN EVER BEFORE, it behooves the dealer and the 
buyer to look carefully to the financial stability of the automobile man- 


ufacturer whose car he contemplates owning. 


THERE HAVE BEEN SOME occurrences of late that should serve as a 
warning in this regard. On the other hand, there hasn’t been a fail- 
ure that wasn’t scheduled. They were foreordained from the first 


—inevitable. 


SOME WERE OVERDUE, in fact. 
Thanks to the splendid demand forcars, 
which we and other responsible con- 
cerns were unable to supply in full, 
some of therm were accorded a longer 
lease of life than their product or ex- 
perience or financial backing entitled 
them to. 


THERE WAS NO EXCUSE, however, 
for any buyer being in ignorance of what 
impended. That was easily foreseen. 


LET US SUGGEST that now, you who 
are in the market for a car look into 
this matter as it deserves. You owe 
it to yourself—and us. 


ASK BRADSTREET’S OR DUN’S. Or 
if you are not a subscriber, ask your 
Banker to investigate and inform you. 
He will do it gladly. 


ASK HIM WHICH ARE the five finan- 
cially strongest automobile manufac- 
turers. 


YOU WILL FIND that the Maxwell 
Motor Company is one of the five- 
and it will not be fifth in point of sta- 
bility either. 


HAVE HIM ANALYZE the latest finan- - 


cial statements of these five strongest 
and tell you which have the greatest 
amount of assets in proportion to liabil- 
ities—including bonded indebtedness, 
etc., of course. We think he'll tell you 
the Maxwell Motor Company is one of 
the leaders, 


PERHAPS YOU DIDN’T KNOW— 
there’s been so much confusion in this 
matter—that the Maxwell Motor Com- 








Maxwell Motor Company (Inc.) 
Detroit, Michigan 






pany has no connection whatsoever 
with the late Maxwell—Briscoe Com- 
pany except that this concern pur- 
chased, through the U. S. Courts, all 
the assets, not only of that, but of sev- 
eral other concerns. 


WE STARTED WITH A CLEAN 
SLATE—with plants worth many 
millions, with ample cash on hand to 
take care of our manufacturing opera- 
tions, etc. 


WE HAVE NO BONDED INDEBT- 
EDNESS—no outstanding notes or 
debts of any kind except current open 
accounts not yet due. 


AND TODAY WE ARE nine months 
old with orders on our books for more 
than thirty thousand cars. 


HAS THAT RECORD EVER BEEN 
surpassed in this industry? We submit 
the account of our stewardship—ask 
Bradstreet’s, Dun’s or your Banker for 
further particulars regarding the opera- 
tions and stability of this Company. 


THEN YOU WILL FEEL SECURE 
on that point and, when you compare 
the cars as carefully, there will be only 
one answer, Yours will be a Maxwell.” 


THERE ARE THREE MAXWELL 
MODELS—the “25” for $750; the “35” 
for $1225, with electric starter and 
lights; and the self-starting 7-passenger 
“50-6” for $1975. A handsome illus- 
trated booklet descriptive of each model 
tells How and Why we can give such 
values. Send today for the book on the 
Model you are interested in. 
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INDEX TO GUARANTEED ADVER- 
TISEMENTS. 


Our guarantee is squarely } a of every advertise- 
ment and every advertiser in Successful Farming. We 
will not knowingly accept odvertinar from a dishonest 
concern. Advertisements for tobacco, tent med- 
icines, liquor or mining schemes or any ot question- 
able advertising are not acce under any condi- 

ds and an advertise- 


you would wingly introduce a dishonest person to 
your bank and tee We refuse m 

usands of d worth of advertising each month 
because we are not — — 


¢ — propositions to 
ers the manufacturer's “romises whether’ 4k Pron bay 

of “the local dealer or from the man 

When you answer an advertisement refer to this 

guarantee. 
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REPUTATION 


Some one has said that ‘Reputation is 
what men think of us. Character is what 
God knows of us.” 

In olden times there was vastly more 
difference between reputation and char- 
acter than there isnow. Because the people 
were ignorant, charlatans and fakers of 
all kinds were able to build up wonderful 
reputations that they did not deserve. 

Even now in countries where the people 
are not educated, it is possible to deceive 
them in many ways. There is a good 
example of this in Mexico where only a 
small percentage of the people can read 
and write. Nearly every man who can 
read and write has been able to gather 
around him a lite band of poor, ignorant 
fellows who actually believe that he is the 
only man who can save the country. He 
gets these poor fellows to go out and kill 
and rob their fellow men and burn their 
homes and destroy their business in the 
belief that they are freeing Mexico. These 
little two by four leaders have built up 
great reputations with a few people be- 
cause the people are ignorant. 

There is a vast difference between their 
reputations among these ignorant people 
and their real character as seen by en- 
lightened people. 

The same thing is true in the Balkans 
and in Turkey and in Russia and in many 
other parts of the world where the most of 
the people are not educated. 

There isn’t much chance for wd pega and 
especially business men, to build up false 
reputations in this country. Those who 
do not advertise or brand their goods are 
sometimes able to fool people for awhile, 
but they usually are found out eventually. 

For the advertiser it is next to impossible 
to build a false reputation. The only way 
he can make money is by building a repu- 
tation that will bring his customers back 
to him time after time and by having 
these customers send their friends to buy 
his product. 

There must be character back of a 
reputation to do that. Successful Farm- 
ing is careful to accept the orders of only 
those advertisers who have character back 
of their reputation and then we try to 
keep our readers so well educated as to 
what is going on in the world that they 
will be able to pass intelligen oa eon 
on the things that are adverti 

The business of publishing and the a. 
iness of advertising are the natural foes - 
deceit and of secrecy—the closest all 
deceit. Every advertisement is a vo Aad 
teer soldier in the army of truth. 

Even when an advertisement carries a 
lie, it throws the lie under the searchlight 
of public scrutiny so that its real charac- 
ter may be discerned. At tying advertise- 
ment becomes a badge of shame to its 
creator and a danger signal to buyers. 

It is utterly impossible for any firm to 
build up a reputation that will continue 
to bring business to them year after year 
unless they tell the truth in their adver- 
tisements. 

Thus by keeping the readers of Success- 
ful Farming fully abreast of the times and 
by barring all fakes from our advertising 
columns we cooperate with our readers in 
selecting the business houses whose repu- 
tations are backed by honest character. 
To make doubly sure we guarantee the 
honesty of every advertiser in Successful 


Farming. 
E. T. MEREDITH, 
Publisher 
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Light weight 


Less expense 


Lower price 


for fuel and 


Less tire trouble 


lubricant 
and expense 


Less up-keep Greater speed 


Greater hill- 
Less annoyance climbing ability 


If you don’t know why a gas-lighted car has all these advantages 
over an electric-lighted car, now is the time to find out. 


cost 


Why electric lighted 
cars are heavier 


Prest-O-Lite weighs little, and its operation 
consumes no engine power. 

An electric lighting system weighs from 150 
to 250 lbs., and consumes over 10 per cent of 
thé power and fuel used in @ car of erate 
power and price 

When a motor car manufacturer adds 150 
pounds or more dead weight, the car must be 
strengthened throughout. This calls for 
heavier frames, axles, springs, etc., and larger 
tires—in short, the weight of the electric 
system is only one item in the inc weight 
of an electric-lighted car 

And since the electric system consumes 10% 
of the engine power, and because the engine 
also has a heavier car to pull, a larger engine 
must be provided. 

The final result is a heavier car, consuming 
more fuel and lubricant, wearing out more 
tires—more expensive tobuy, more expensive to 
operate and maintain, more complicated. more 
troublesome, and less reliable. 

To prove this to yourself, take the gas- 
ligh ears of 1910 and 1911, and compare 
them with the electric-lighted 1913 and fois 
models of the same make. Note the differ- 
ence in engine size, tire size, and weight of car 

Take any of the 1914 models which have 
been re-designed to carry electric systems and 
make the same comparison with the 1913 model. 

Then remember that the chief difference 
between the new car and the former model is 
a complicated, unreliable lighting system giv- 
ing poorer practical road light and five to ten 
times more expensi.» to use than Prest-O-Lite. 


Convenience 


At an expense of only $3, for an Automatic 
Reducing Valve, any Prest-O-Lite car can be 
80 equipped that it is no trouble at all to light 
the lamps with a match. If you want to go 
still further, and light and extinguish any or 
all your lamps from the driver's seat, you can 
do it by installing a Prest-O-Liter, or any other 

ood automatic fightor, at an expense of from 

15 to $25—and that's only a small part of 
what you would have to pay for an electric 
lighting system. Write us for full information 
about this 


Electric lights consume 
10% of the power 
and fuel 
You can't create power out of nothing. Elec- 


tricity is a form of power. It takes power and 
fuel to create electricity 


Read this free 


It tells all about the Speedway Tests, 
Lite and electric light, tells why automobile manufacturers use 
electric lights against their own wishes, 
tricians and electrical engineers who use Prest-O-Lite on their own 
cars, and many letters from automobile owners who have discarded 
Also tells why the compressed-air starter is the 
coming starter—in fact is chock full of real information on the 


electric lights. 


whole subject. 


This.book is not written in a technical way. 
easily understood, and makes the whole thing clear as daylight. 
No matter whether you're figuring on gas light or electric light, 
matter what car you've tl inking of, read this book first, so you can 
do your buying with your eyes wide open. 


Greater safety 
at night 


Better and 











cheaper light 

















To show how much fuel and power it takes 
on an atuomobile, a series of tests was con- 
ducted on the Indianapolis Motor y in 


July. 

The result showed that on ears of moderate 
gous gad peice (25.6 H. P., usually rated at 

») H. P.) electric consumed 10 per 
cent. to 12 per cent. of the car’s and fuel. 

We'll gladly send you a full report of the 
Speedway Testa. 

If you have a i 
dition, test it on a hill 
lighted model of the same make and see which 
—— i Ay LaF of the Speed 

n write for re : way 

Tests and you'll know oy 


The real cost of 
electric lights 


Talk about the “economy” of electric light 
—here's what electric light really costs, on 
any car of medium price and moderate power :— 


10% to 15% more tire expense. 
More general up-keep, due to weight. 
10% more fuel, on account of weight. 


Another 10% more fuel to run the 
electric dynamo. 


At least $12.50 per year for battery re- 
newal (based on a 2 years battery 
life which is longer than the battery 
will last.) 


$3 to $6 per year for light globes. 


At least $15 per year for electric re- 
pairs, (conservative but based on 2 
years use.) 


When you have footed that up to suit your- 
self, see how it compares with what you or 
your friends have ever qn ight. 

The average user of te pays less 
than $10 per year for light—a great many pay 
ao ite co pm second digenis & 
much he uses the light. 

But it’s different with electric lightsa—you 
pay for the light whether you use it much or 
not, and may pay even more if you don’t use 
the light at all. 

If your car was to 
lighting system, a change to Lite 
would still insure a substantial saving in addi- 
tion to the reliability and safety which Prest- 
O-Lite affords 


an electric 


Lighted by Prest 0-Lite 


Who can repair an 
electric system? 


You expect to take care of your car. You're 
probably a pretty fair mechanic. 

But are you an expert electrician? 

Do yod know that the average garage or 
dealer cannot repair electric systems—doesn't 
even pretend to be able? 

In case of a break-down, you'll either have 
to repair it yourself, or sit down and wait for 
a factory expert to come to you. 

There are lots of parts to an electric system. 
It has a lot of mysterious troubles. Get one 
of the Instruction Books for taking care of 
electric systems and read it. See how much 
of it you understand. 

If you don’t want the job of taking care of 
the system, see if the dealer will guarantée to 
take care of it for the first 18 months with- 
out expense to you. 

Then remember that Prest-O-Lite is re- 
liable, requires no expert repairing, and that 
Prest-O-Lite service is yours to command in 
every nook and corner of the country. 


Prest-O-Lite gives 
better light 


Prest-O-Lite does not send a thin dazzling 
beam of light a mile down the road where you 
don't want it, but Prest-O-Lite does give more 
and better light on the road in front of the car 
where you do need it. 


Gas lights are safe 


Electric lights are apt to go out instantly 
and without warning at any time. 

Suppose you are running 15 or 20 miles an 
hour on a narrow road, and your lights sud- 
cooly out. The effect is to make you almost 

i ‘or several minutes. Where is the car 
apt to be by the time you stop it? 

Isn't fre safety of your family worth con- 

ming 

Prest-O-Lite does not fail suddenly. Even 
it you carelessly allow your gas supply to give 
out, the.light dies down very gradually, giving 
plenty of warning. 


The Prest-O-Lite Co., Inc. 
709 Speedway, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Exchange Agencies Everywhere 
(Contributors to Lincoln Highway) 


book before you buy any car 





shows the cost of Prest-O- 


contains letters from elec- 


It is easily read, St. No. 


no 


Town and 
State 


Send Free Book 
lighting systems to 


R. F. D. No. 


THE PREST-O-LITE COMPANY, Inc. 


709 Speedway, Indianapolis, Indiana 
and full information on all 


lll I ae 



























































66 HAD set out 700 peach trees obtained 
from a nursery man” writes a Michi- 
gan fruit grower, “and after six years 

of care and waiting they began to " 

But to my disgust and surprise they were 

seedlings and worthless clingstones. I 

dug them all out and began again. But I 

had some other trees, and the next year 

sent a thousand bushels of fine sprayed 
peaches to market and realized 55 cents 

a bushel from the commission men. But 

my hes were sold to the consumer at $2.10 and up. 

The next year I thought I would pass by the commission 
men and sell direct to the grocers—but that is when I cut my 
wisdom teeth. I o* red to sell to them direct from my orchard— 
but no! They moved away from me as thoughI had smallpox. 

“At last I went to an old friend of mine in the ry busi- 
ness and almost begged him to try my fruit. ‘I'd like to do it, 
Mr. Hughes,’ he said, ‘but if the South Water Street commission 
men found it out I couldn’t get anything from them again.’ 

“T wrote to him twice since, offering him good bargains in 
fruit, but got no reply. 

“Then f tried selling direct to the consumers, but my cases 
were opened in transit and the fruit stolen and the consumers 
blamed me for short measure. Fruit sent to commission men is 
not molested like that. 

“Peaches have been so low in price that twice I’ve let them 
rot on the ground.” 

Many a fruit grower has had similar experiences. Apples have 
been so low in price this summer that growers did not bother 
to pick them. Read the quotation at the 
top of the next column and you will won- 
der why apples should not be salable. 


Lie to the Consumers 


When peaches were selling for $2 
a wagon load in Michigan, around St. 
lean and South Haven, they were sell- 
ing at 25 cents a small basket in Chicago, 
and the South Water Street commission 
men were telling the people that peaches 
were high because they were so scarce! 
They purposely keep the supply down 
30 as to force prices up. That is a trick 
of commission men in every city. There 
were five carloads of watermelons from 
the South kept on the sidetracks of this 
sity one summer when the people of Des 
Moines were watermelon hungry. The 
stores were selling melons at 50 and 60 
sents each and only the rich could buy. 





But there were the five carloads hid 
away and held until the supply ran 
short so they too could be sold at ex- 
orbitant prices. 
Here’s a statement from a Des Moines 
paper of October 13th, quoting a whole- 
e commission man of 


this city. 















Provisions are often sidetracked until they rot. 






BUCKING THE MARKET 


By ALSON SECOR 





























“Apples will be scarce and high this winter. 
It has been too hot in the central west for 
apples this summer and most of them have 
fallen from the trees. As a result there is 
less than half the usual supply. The prices 
on apples have already started to soar.” 

Another commission man of this city 
said the same day: “‘I look for a strong in- 
crease in the price of apples this winter. 
There is not half the available supply that 
there was last year and I look for prices to 
go wp seccedingty 

I you who read these lines and have had any apples to 
sell will let Successful Farming know just what you were offered 
for your fruit. Tell us your story. Bee if it agrees with these 
commission men’s statements. They were fixing the consumers 
so they would pay the price. What did you get for your apples? 

It is an old trick of commission men of all kinds to talk 
scarcity of crop to the consumers, and at the same time tell the 
producers a very different story. You remember how the “world 
shortage” of sugar beets was given as a reason for advancing the 
price of sugar last year at canning time. After the price got up 
it was discovered that it was a ‘false report’’ from Europe after 
all—but they forgot to pay the beet growers any more for beets 
because of “‘shortage’’ or to reduce the price of sugar again 
after the falsity of the report was “discovered!”’ 

Juggling the Grain Market 

You are familiar with the juggling of the grain markets every 
summer just before there is any real gain ready for market. 
The chinch bugs and grasshoppers, the hail, and floods, and the 
hot winds “ruin” the crop in certain 
localities and the. price on “exchange”’ 
ea up in anticipation of the shortage. 

n due time these reports are all denied, 
or some redeeming miracle saves the 
crop, and when the farmers have the har- 
vest ready to sell there’s a slump in price 
because there’s a bumper crop! 

Mrs. Sayers was telling me of their 
experience in the marketing of grapes. 
They had an unusual crop that fall and 
had run short of grape baskets. So, after 
failing to get them at the usual places 
the situation was put up to a local com- 
mission man. Sure, he eould help them 
out with baskets. He would have a ship- 
ment in soon. Just rest easy. The bas- 
kets came and Mr. Sayers went for them. 

“By the way, Mr. Sayers, where do 
you sell your grapes? don’t believe 
you sell to us, do you?” asked the com- 
mission man. 

“No, I sell all my grapes out of town.’ 

“Then you can’t have any baskets 
These are only for our customers.” 

“What do you pay, may I ask?” 

“Ten cents 'replied the man. 

Continued on page 44 
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MERRY CHRISTMAS 


T’S a mighty good world we live in—if you can tune your 
soul to a Merry Christmas when that morning comes. 
And why not make it a Merry Christmas? Catch the spirit of it 
now. Plan the little surprises you will spring on your friends. 
Think not of the cost of the presents. If that be your worry 
then have a sensible talk with friends and family and agree that 
this shall be the turning point where you say good bye to trading 
costly presents, and determine to make it a day of real giving, in 
spirit and in fact. Better a post card remembrance of the day 
in the spirit of real giving than a costly thing that is “given” 
because you expect a present of equal value in return. 

True giving does not reckon the cost or the chance of getting 
anything in return. You might as well put it thus, if eommer- 
cialism invades your Christmas giving; 

“Well, Martha, I gave Brown $20 this morning.” 

“So? What for?” asks Martha. 

“He had a hog I wanted and he gave me the hog and I gave 
him the $20.” 

“Why John, that’s buyin’ an’ sellin’; that aint givin’!’’ 

Just as much giving as most of the burdensome Christmas 
giving. 

By the advocacy of a sane Fourth many lives have been saved 
and the world moves on just a little smoother. Let us begin 
to talk for a sane Christmas—a day of real joy because it is 
free from the commercialism that has crept into our holiday 
life. 

If John spends all his spare cash for presents he can’t make 
that visit home to see the old folks. Wouldn’t it be more 
pleasing to the old folks to have John and Mary and all the little 
grand-children than costly presents they do not need? Sure 
it. would, 


THE NEW TARIFF 


HETHER the new tariff is good or bad in your estima- 

tion depends an what your political belief is and just 
how the new tariff hits your personal interests. That the people 
wanted the tariff lowered there can be no doubt. That the 
Democrats have fulfilled their pledges in that respect we now 
have complete evidence. 

But we hope this tariff tinkering is forever over with. Not 
that it will not need changing, but it should be taken out of the 
hands of a partisan, incapable Congress and the necessary 
changes made by a nonpartisan, competent commission of ex- 
perts who are on the job all the time just as the Interstate Com- 
merce Commsission is. The tariff is a business, not a political 
problem, and should be handled by business men and not by 
politicians. There should be no log rolling possible. Each 
change should be strictly on its merits. Such has never been 
the case, and never will be when the tariff is revised by Con- 
gress. 

At best it is a compromise. Some interests did not get what 
they wanted—in fact probably few, if any, did. Government is 
of necessity a compromise. So don’t set up a howl because 
things didn’t go your way. There are others just as disap- 
pointed as you. “They will have to make the best of it—so will 
The people got what they voted for anyway. Credit is 


you. 


due the President for that much. 
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DANGEROUS CROSSINGS 


J. repent every daily paper tells the tale of a wagon, buggy 

or auto being struck by a train at acrossing. If everybody 
would “stop, look, and listen” before crossing a track there 
would be no accidents. You owe it to yourself and those riding 
with you to take precautions against a smash-up. 

Many crossings are very dangerous because snow, fences, 
bill boards, trees or weeds hide the track from view until right 
on it. These obstructions to the view should be removed. If 
on complaint to the property owners and railroads they are not 
removed, then the complaint should be made to the state high- 
way commission and state railroad commission. 


THE PANAMA CANAL 


E big ditch is almost completed. The water now runs 

clear through. It is the greatest achievement of all time. 
Not a word of scandal has been said in connection with spend- 
ing billions of dollars in this great enterprise. It speaks well 
for those in charge. Would that these same engineers might 
now turn their attention toe the construction of permanent high- 
ways throughout the United States. 

Next comes the agitation for the fortific- tion of the canal. 
Here is the greatest triumph of peace blackened by the clouds 
of war. Just as soon as the canal is fortified we have shown our 
distrust of all nations. We place a chip on our shoulder and 
challenge the world. We make certain that trouble will come 
—and how easily! What can forts do to protect the canal? 
An airship can drop bombs that will blow the dams and gates 
to pieces and nothing can prevent it. Protect the canal! How 
absurd! There is but one way to protect it—make it an un- 
protected highway to all the world. Make every nation in- 
terested in its perfect condition and freedom. 

The great Suez Canal is not fortified. It has never been in 
danger. Nations do not attack unfortified parts. Why spend 
millions more on fortifications? Absolutely useless. We néed 
the money for other purposes. Yet the war gods will put it 
through unless you let your congressmen know you oppose the 
fortification. If you believe in peace write to your congress- 
men and tell them so. Address them at Washington, D. C. 


UNREPRESENTATIVE GATHERINGS 


D” it ever occur to you that many so-called farmer organi- 
zations are in reality represented very little by real 
farmers? Look into a few cases and do some thinking. 

The commission that went to Europe this last summer to 
study rural credits was composed, according to Hector Macpher- 
son, commissioner from Oregon, of 13 bankers, 11 business men 
other than bankers, 11 college professors, 6 newspaper men, 
6 professional men other than teachers, 5 representatives of 
government departments, and J2 farmers. It may be that 
there were not 63 farmers in the whole country with money and 
leisure enough to go and study rural credits for the good of 
their fellow men who were not as wealthy, but it isn’t at all 
likely that they were sought for the commission. 

The farmers’ national congress, and the dry farming congress, 
and the farm womens’ congress, like the rural credit commission, 
are not always represented by real farmers or farm womien. 
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Why? Because delegates to these and similar gatherings are 
largely appointed by the governors. It is only natural that a 


governor has political wires to pull, political favors to grant, 
and his personal acquaintances among farmers may be lacking, 
so he appoints others, many of whom are in a way interested 
in farming just as every business man is because his prosperity 
depends on farming. 

Hybrid meetings of this sort fall short of the good they might 
do were the delegates real farmers, and the questions discussed 
freer from the bias of the politician and business man. Bankers’ 
gatherings are not made up of butchers, bakers and candlestick 
makers. And they should not be. We speak for a more repre- 
sentative delegation in all gatherings purporting to be of in- 
terest to farmers in particular. Let the delegates come from the 
granges and the farmers clubs and the results will be apparent. 


THE VALUE OF ORGANIZATION 


HE Grange has been a mighty power in the land because 

of its local, state, and national organization feature. It 

has a power that makes Congress sit up and take notice. No 

individual organization of farmers could accomplish such great 

ends. County clubs that are purely local may accomplish as 

much in the way of benefit to local members, or the improve- 

ment of local conditions, but as a factor in state and national 

affairs the local club can not hope to have the influence that it 

would were it officially connected with a national organization 
with a large sum of money back of it. 

What is said of the Grange is equally true of those other 
splendid organizations of national scope, the Farmers’ Union, 
the Society of Equity, and the old Farmers’ Alliance. 

When the parcel post law was threatened with repeal or 
change a few months ago, the Grange got busy throughout the 
nation and congressmen “got letters from home.” ‘They saw 
that tinkering would not be tolerated. But the affair was simply 
postponed. This winter the question will likely come up again 
and all farmer organizations must keep their eyes open and their 
pens ready. 

Keep your rural organizations alive and doing. Make your 
power felt both locally and nationally. The way to get better 
schools, better roads, better government, better ev ing is 
to pull together, Lay aside personal interests, church prejudices, 
political differences, and work with your neighbors in some kind 
of a farmers’ club or organization. 


THE INCOME TAX 


Wwitt the government taxing incomes and Wisconsin do- 
ing thesame, some of the good people of that state are go- 
ing to get it twice. But that is just what happens overand over 
in other ways. We tax the farm and we tax the mortgage that 
represents it. We tax the farm and factory that have created 
wealth and we tax the wealth that may be turned into a cash 
deposit or loaned. 

An income tax is no more just than any other tax that tends 
to check industry. And it can as easily be avoided by false 
swearing. So it reverts back to the old proposition of taxing the 
honest and letting the untruthful go. 

There are 20 citizens of the United States who have incomes 
of $10,000,000 a year or over. One hundred have incomes 
ranging from one to ten million; 500 get from a half to a full 
million; 2000 have incomes of from $100,000 to $500,000; 
10,000 get from $50,000 to $100,000; 21,000 of our people have 
incomes of from $30,000 to $50,000 a year; 75,000 of us manage 
to get from $20,000 to $30,000; a hundred thousand receive in- 
comes of from $10,000 to $20,000; twice that many get half 
that much; and five million of us receive from $1,000 to $5,000 
a year! . 

Out of our taxable population three-fourths of our wage 
earners get less than $1,000 a year. Two-fifths of the men of 
this country are not married because they dare not assume the 
expense. Income statistics will show some startling figures. 

But the most astonishing thing is that the twenty do the 
thinking, the law making and Jaw enforcing, and the voting for 
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the rest of us. You don’t believe that? How can they? They 
wiggle their fingers and the hundred and the five hundred lesser 
lights hop to it. They in turn tell us what’s what through a 
perverted press and we swallow the dope and think we've 
thunk a real original thought of our own. And we get excited 
over a hatched up campaign and vote as they tell us. So there! 
Think this over. It can’t possibly hurt you and it may do you 
some good. 

The moral is, don’t be so easily corralled into party ways of 
thinking and voting. Use your own head. Study things for 
yourselves. Stand by any paper that tells you the truth, 
whether you like the truth or not. 


REGARDING MEDICAL ADVERTISING 


E quote from Standard Advertising just enough to 

clearly state why Successful Farming has for a number 

of years refused to carry medical advertising. We believe just 

as Standard Advertising does, that there is too much fake about 

medical advertising to make it come up to our high standards 
of what should be advertised in Successful Farming. 

“The contention that a doctor, or the owner of a proprietary 
remedy, may be as honest as a regular medical practitioner is 
true. He may be. But if he told the truth about his service 
he would make no advertising profit. 

“No advertising doctor possesses any secret which the pro- 
fession does not possess. He must make believe some unusual 
advantage or his advertising will not pull. 

“Again, sick people are, as a rule, gullible. They are dis- 
couraged, disheartened, and in no condition to analyze. They 
grab at straws, and the main thing which medical advertisers 
do is to make the patient ‘feel better’ regardless of the perma- 
ment effect on the system. 

“This brings about the ‘dope’ which is so much in evidence 
in advertised remedies and treatments. 

“Standard Advertising has no criticism to make of any 
doctor simply because he advertises, but the facts stand out 
clearly that if he makes his offer in keeping with the truth he 
will not attract business, and for that reason medical advertis- 
ing is at least 90 per cent fake advertising.” 


INDEX FOR 1913 


OON after this December issue reaches you we will have the 
1913 index ready to mail to all who ask for it. If you have 
been so fortunate and farsighted as to keep all copies of Success- 
ful Farming, as we have often urged you to do, then you can 
get an index and with or without our special Successful Farming 
binder, have a very valuable volume. By means of the yeariy 
index you can locate any article we have printed during 1913. 


Bind Your Papers 


Perhaps you didn’t save your copies this year and desire to 
do so for 1914. Then let us urge you once more to get our 
Successful Farming binder so as to keep each paper in good 
condition as it comes to you. You can bind one or any number 
of issues up to a full year, in this binder. And you can take 
them out and fill the binder year after year if you desire, but 
the Letter way is to get a binder for each year and build up a 
splendid library of agricultural information. Binders cost you 
60 cents each. They are sold to you at actual cost to us. 
Here’s hoping you consider the papers worth keeping. 


WE NEED THE RECALL 


HOLD the keys. I have great power. I am higher than the 
Governor. I can put you in jail and I can liberate you.” 
So spoke the despot, Judge Humphries of Seattle. Too many 
judges have the arrogant attitude of this judge. They forget 
that they are but humans, instead of gods. 
Yes, we need the recall of judges for just such men, for when 
a man thinks more of his power than of his responsibility he is 
pretty apt to deal out narrow personal prejudices instead of 
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Inside News From Our Washington Correspondent 


By HERMAN B. WALKER 


OMETIMES you have to go away from Washington to 
find out what's going on in Congress. What follows may 
be wholly a curious train of coincidence. It may be some- 

thing else. At least it is curious enough to be worth printing and 
thinking over. 

Said a friend to me here the other day: “Do you know Sena- 
tor Cummins?” I said I did. “Fine fellow,” continued my 
friend. “I hear he’s talked of by the Republicans for president 
in 1916. If he’s as good at politics as he is at golf, he ought to 
win.” 

“What do you know about his golf?” I asked. 

“Oh,” said my friend, whose chief business is ye Naw b 
high-priced methods, I played with him down at ite § 
phur, West Virginia, at the opening of that big new hotel down 
there in September. ‘They’ve got fine links, and Cummins 
plays a good game. Nice little party we had down there, too; 
quite a lot of well-known men more or less mixed up in politics, 
and I heard a lot of talk about this currency bill.’’ 

“Tell me,” said I. 

“Too much trouble,” said my friend, “and it isn’t news now, 
anyway.” 

‘Who was in your party?” I asked. 

“Oh,” said he, “‘it wasn’t any party—just a fine crowd of 
men who happened to be there. Let’s see. There was Senator 
Cummins, Senator Bristow of Kansas, Senator Hitchcock of 
Nebraska, Senator O’Gorman of New York, Senator Reed of 
Missouri, Frank A Vanderlip and George F. Baker of New York, 
former Senator Watson of Weat Virginia, and a lot of others. 
Pretty classy company for me, eh? It seems Watson, who used 
to be in the United States senate, and who owns a big slice of 
West Virginia, with a few dozen mines, railroads, banks and 
things, had put up a lot of money to build the new hotel. Baker 
and Vanderlip also have an interest in it. The senators, I 
suppose, just hesmened to be there.” 

Now, on the face of it, there isn’t anything remarkable or 
unusual about two wealthy New York bankers and several 
United States senators happening to be guests at the same time 
at a fashionable hotel in the mountains near Washington. Not 
worth printing, is it? And the newspapers didn’t print it! But 
you farmers will be interested in the story. Rebt on: 

When you look over the names a second time, however, and 
widerstand that Vanderlip and Baker are the presidents of 
tle two biggest banks in New York City, that Vanderlip is the 
man who nearly busted the administration’s currency program 
by his orepeanl of a central bank, and that each and every one 
of the United States senators who happened to be at White 
Sulphur playing golf with Vanderlip a month before he appeared 
before the Senate committee, declared himself for the V anderlip 
central bank plan as soon as it was publicly p —I say, 
when these facts stick out, the story of that ite Sulphur 
golfing party begins to be interesting, doesn’t it? 


Present Law Was “‘Holdup” 


ANKERS, as a rule, don’t like the proposed new bankin 
and currency laws, any more than the highly sapbenion 
manufacturers of the country like tariff reduction. It 

isn’t to be expected that they should. Under the present 

banking laws, a National bank buys a government bond for a 

thousand dollars, draws two per cent interest from the govern- 

ment on the investment, and Coen has the privilege, because it 
has bought the bond, of printing a thousand dollars in bank 
notes for circulation. An individual who buys a bond gets the 
two per cent interest. That’s all. A bank gets the interest, 
and also has its thousand dollars to lend again at six per cent 

Then when it lends that thousand dollars on somebody’s note 

the bank puts the note on its books as a deposit of a usand 

dollars, so that it has its first thousand invested with the govern- 
ment at two per cent, loaned to a depositor at six per cent, 
and still on hand to lend again. Bankers say that for a bank to 


lend from ten to fifteen times the amount of its capital and cash 
deposits is safe and conservative banking. All of which ex- 
plains why National bank stock is always away above par, 
pays big div 


idends, and is much in demand as an investment. 


The present National bank law was passed in war time, as 
an @ ey measure. Then the government had to have 
money. street refused to buy government bonds unless 
they were given a banking system which would permit the 
banks to issue bank notes b. on the bonds. It was a holdup, 
but the government had to have the money, and President 
Lincoln agreed to the terms. Salmon P. Chase, secretary of 
the Treasury, who put through the deal, in later years deplored 
the creation of the great special privilege created by the Na- 
tional act. 

For more than fifty years this law and the banking and cur- 
rency system it created, have remained without material 
change. Out of it has grown the Money Trust which controls 
credits and fixes interest. 


Five Years of Investigation 


HERE is no lack of information on the subject before 

. Five years ago, upon the demand of i 

deat Roosevelt for currency reform, passed 

the Aldrich-Vreeland bill. This pro that, under certain 

conditions, banks might secure additional currency from the 

, to prevent panics and hard times due to scarcity of 

money and restriction of credits. In the five years this law 

has been in existence, it has not been used. It wasn’t made 

for use. Jt was drafied and passed to head off and sidetrack 
real currency reform. 

At the time this emergency bill was passed, Congress created 
a Monetary ission, to | the money, currrency and 
banking of the world to devise and report a new 
system of laws for the United States. This commission spent 
large amounts of money in traveling, in the hire of experts and 
clerks, and in printing. It held extended hearings, and printed 
a book-case full of reports and testimony. 

So, when Woodrow Wilson, President of the United States, 
went up to the Capitol last summer and made a speech to 

asking for the passage of a currency bill before winter, 
he wasn’t i ing a new subject by any manner of means. 
But he was introducing a very troublesome question. 

In effect, Mr. Wilson said to Congress: “There isn’t any 
more reason for asking the bankers what the banking laws should 
be than there is for asking the trusts that have got rich out of the 
tariff, how much duty they want on their products. Make a good 
banking and currency law; one that will he good for the country. 
If it hurts some of the bankers, never mind.” 


Little Banks Didn’t Perform 


HE old timers in Congress sat aghast at the order for a 
currency and ing law—on such short notice! 


Remember, it took Congress seventeen years to pass a 
pure food law. That’s the way Congress has been accustomed 
to do business. It isn’t used to being hurried. But the Demo- 


cratic majority in the House was made up largely of new mem- 
bers, who had no t amount of respect for the precedents 
and traditions, one ean willing to go with the President. So 
they passed the bill in jig time. 
en came the first serious attacks on the measure. Word 
reached the White House that Wall street would not permit 
his legislation to go through without much change. But the 
big bankers themselves did not at once appear in opposition to 
the measure. Instead, mysterious hints and rumors began to 
be heard around the country that the bill would ruin the little 
bankers! Holders of bank stocks were warned to sell out quick. 
Washington heard that the bill would be defeated by the op- 
position of the small country banks. 
This opposition, however, did not dev . Wall street had 
to tor Naomnaume, sad poy H more in the open than usual. 
bout the time of the ite Sulphur golfing party, there 
was much newspaper talk about the impossibility of passing the 
currency bill this year. Republican senators talked very 
loudly coninet the caucus system and partisan methods used 
to get bill through the House. Senator Cummins began 
Continued on page 62. 
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S the United States to have an era 
of cheaper meats on account of the 
free listing of meats and food ani- 

mals in the new tariff law? 

Discussion of this subject has been 
rife in recent months. The halls of 
Congress hummed with it while tariff 
debate was under way. The press has teemed with it. The 
question is important to housekeeper, livestock raiser, packer 
and dealer, to say nothing of its political and general economic 
moment. The tariff on meats and food animals has been 
removed by Congress to answer the general complaint of high 
cost of living. It is pertinent to inquire, without any consider- 
ation of protection or free-trade theories, whether removal of 
duties promises any relief to the consumer or threatens the 
interests of the producer. 

Study of the international situation as well as conditions 
here is essential. The Department of Agriculture, in order to 
answer intelligently many interrogatories, has sent experts to 
Europe, Argentina, Australia and New Zealand with instruc- 
tions to study at close range the prospects as to meats and meat 
animals with special reference to export from those countries to 
the United States. 

As the result of such studies and others, the best government 
experts conclude that free meats and food animals will not re- 
sult, for sometime at least, in any considerable lowering of 
prices to the consumer. In fact, they do not expect the con- 
sumer to get any relief save as he may get it spasmodically and 
in a limited way through shipments of comparatively small 
amounts of meat from abroad. 

World Shortage in Meat 

The mathematics of the case is strongly against the idea 
that meat prices or prices of livestock will soon be materially 
reduced in this country. Present supplies of meat animals the 
world over do not warrant belief that there will be reductions. 
What future developments will be is, of course, another matter. 

A world-wide shortage in food animals and hence in meats is 
the hard fact with which we stand face to face. One is not apt 
to think much about the rest of the world when he goes to mar- 
ket, searches out a good-looking roast of beef or a steak and 
then goes home feeling poor in pocket and belligerent toward 
the nation’s whole economic system. 

It is nevertheless a fact that the international meat situation 
s worth examination and that it reveals little encouragement 
from the consumer’s point of view. One of the chief troubles 
is that population of the great meat-consuming countries is 
increasing faster than the supply of meat animals. Obviously, 
it is difficult to deal with such a condition either through tariff 
legislation or any other form of governmental action. 

To a large extent, consideration of the meat question from 
the viewpoint of how the international phases of it affect this 
country, concerns itself with beef and beef cattle. The reason 
for this is that the United States is the greatest of pork countries 
and importations of pork, like the traffic 
in carrying of coal to Newcastle, are 
small and always will be. Moreover, 
though there is some mutton available for 
importation and distinct possibilities in 
development of the mutton sheep industry 
in this country, the truth is, the American 
ippetite favors beef and pork rather than 
mutton. For a good while our economists 
have been advising us that mutton is the 
cheapest meat in sight and telling us to 
eat it. But the facts are the average 
\merican, with disregard of the monetary 
side of the matter, has a habit of indulging 
himself in his weakness for good steaks 
and appetizing roasts. 

The estimates of the world’s population 
anc eattle supply show that between 1905 
ind 1913 the cattle supply increased 1114 
per cent while the population increased 
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25 per cent. These figures are not 
directly applicable for the reason many 
of the countries of the world are not 
meat consumers. However, an ex- 
amination of the statistics for leading 
countries shows that the population 
is growing faster than the cattle supply. 
In France, there is a slight decrease of cattle as compared with 
population. In Germany, for the decade ending in 1910, the 
population increased 16 per cent and cattle about 4 per cent. 
In the United Kingdom, in the same period, population in- 
creased 10 per cent and cattle 4 per cent. In Austria-Hungary, 
for the same period, population increased 10 per cent and cattle 
increased 2 per cent. Russia in Europe, in the last 15 years, 
shows large gains in population with actual heavy decreases in 
cattle and sheep. In Canada, cattle are decreasing and folks 
becoming more numerous. In five years, beef cattle in Canada 
decreased over 11 per cent. Brazil, with a rapidly increasing 
population shows a tendency to decline in number of cattle, 
despite the impression in some quarters that it is a dangerous 
competitor for the cattle raisers of this country. Its cattle 
supply decreased 20 per cent in the 10 years ending in 1910. 
Even in Argentina, where population is growing rapidly, it is 
declared on good authority the cattle supply has actually di- 
minished in the last two years. Australia has a cattle supply 
which is increasing much faster than the population but the 
reverse is true in New Zealand. 

A rough average of the statistics for the countries named 
shows the population in recent years has increased about 20 
per cent and cattle about 8 per cent. 

In the United States, government figures disclose there has 
been an actual decrease of 30 per cent in beef cattle since 1907, 
while the population has gained enormously. Exports of cattle 
have dwindled almost to nothing and imports have largely in- 
creased. In 1907, this country exported 423,000 head of cattle 
and in the last year about 24,000. In the same time, imports 
have increased from about 32,000 to 391,000. 

Where Can Beef Come From? 


If this country is to get large quantities of beef from abroad, 
it apparently must come from Argentina, Australia, Canada, 
Mexico, Brazil or New Zealand. The country most in the lime- 
light now is Argentina. The best evidence as to whether meat 
is going to come from Argentina is seen in the fact that cargoes 
are actually beginning to arrive. Chicago packers are trying 
the experiment of shipping in chilled beef from that country. 
However, the expert calculations of the Department of Agri- 
culture and of many meat and livestock authorities will be at 
fault if that country sends a large, continuous series of ship- 
ments to the United States. European demands on Argentina 
are said to be greater than she can supply. England alone, to 
say nothing of some of the continental countries, can easily 
consume Argentina’s surplus, according to the official estimates, 
though it should be added that there is some dispute of this 
assertion. Moreover, growth of general 
agriculture in Argentina is unfavorable for 
the increase of the beef cattle industry. 

For immediate purposes, Canada need 
not be looked on as a serious competitor 
of the United States in the meat and cattle 
business. What the Canadian northwest 
will be able to do in a few years, however, 
is another thing about which opinions of 
competent men differ. So good an author- 
ity as Professor C. F. Curtiss of the lowa 
State College at Ames has recently been 
in the Canadian Northwest and is im- 
pressed with the extent of government 
encouragement of the cattle industry. 
He deems it likely this policy will haye 
important results, though it will take 
time for herds to develop. For the pres- 
ent Canada will not do more than send 

Continued on page 42 
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THE AGRICULTURAL ADVISERS 


By L. A. HENKE 


for a long time 

that you would 
callon me. I’m one of 
that class of farmers 
who had no use for you 
or your kind afew years 
ago, but I’ve just dis- 
covered that I have 
made a big mistake. 
I’ve been in this farm- 
ing game for 20 years 
now and | haven’t 
made a cent except for 
the rise in the value of 
the land. I used to 
think that I knew all 
about farming for I 
never could see that 
there was anything 
much to know. But 
I’m 55 years old now 
and that’s old enough 
for me to see that I 
have been a poor farm- 
er all along. Some of 
my neighbors have 
been making money; I 
haven’t. an’t you 
stop for a couple of 
hours and discuss some of my hardest problems with me?” 

Such was the greeting received by a county adviser as he 
drove into a farmer’s yard a few days ago. It was the kind of 
greeting that brings happiness to the heart of the man engaged 
in carrying the gospel of better farming directly to the farmers 
themselves. He does not always receive such a welcome. If he 
did there would be more men engaged in this kind of work. He 
staid at this man’s place for three hours, planned out a system 
of rotation, gave suggestions as to the treatment of the orchard, 
outlined a more desirable arrangement of yards and located a 
field that seemed especially suitable for alfalfa which this man 
was anxious to try. 

West Central Minnesota is not the originator of this “bring 
the knowledge of the college and the United States Department 
of Agriculturetothe 
farmer’’ movement. 
In fact the first 
county man has 
hardly been on the 
job a year, but the 
movement has been 
pushed with such 
vigor by disinter- 
ested but neverthe- 
less interested, un- 
selfish men that the 
work being done 
here is being closely 
watched by the 
whole nation. 

The county is 
the unit, each coun- 
ty having an agri- 
cultural expert or 
agent as he is called. 
The counties are banded together under a central organization 
to form the West Central Minnesota Development Association. 
Every three or four months a joint meeting of all the county 
agents, officers, state leaders, and everyone else interested in 
this movement is held. These meetings are places for the men 
engaged in this work and all others to get new ideas, suggestions 
as to how to do the most effective work, and ve all to get 
a renewed inspiration and encouragement, for the work of the 
county men is not easy, and there are no precedents to follow. 

County Adviser, the Nucleus 

The county agent, agricultural adviser or what- 
ever he may be called, is the nucleus around which 
the association is built. This may seem strange, 
for the association existed first and was instru- 
mental in securing the county agents. But with- 
out these agents in every county the association 
would be a useless organization. In general the 
association outlines the policies which are to be 
followed, but only in a very broad and liberal way. 
It is realized that every individual agent will have 
different conditions to meet, and no one central 
director can tell him how to meet them. It is a 
case of the man on the job working out his own 


sé I: E been hoping 





Assisting a farmer in selecting his seed corn 


salvation. If he succeeds, due credit will be given 
him; if unsuccessful, there will soon be a new man 
on the job. 


But, so far, there have been no failures; every 
agent in the association has made good. This is 





County agent showing how to inoculate a small field of alfalfa 


undoubtedly due to 
the care which those in 
authority exercise in 
selecting a man. They 
want only men who 
are what the North- 
west calls “live wires,” 
men who appreciate 
the size of the job they 
= undertaking, — 
who possess enou 

tact and diplomacy to 
enable them to get all 
the forces in their re- 
spective counties lined 
up in the crusade for 
the betterment of 
farming conditions in 


partic and the bet- 
terment of all classes in 
general. The county 


agent is, after all, but 
a small re in a large 
county and unless he 
can get the active co- 
operation of other 
agencies his efforts can 
reach only a small per 
cent of the people. 

A Typical Day’s Work 

Let us follow a county agent in a typical day’s work, and see 
what he does. Per he will devote his time until 9 o’clock 
in the morning to office work—sending in reports, answering 
mail inquiries, writing articles of local, seasonal interest for the 
county ete. Office work piles up rapidly and the county 
agent ly ought to have a stenographer, for his time is too 
valuable to even a portion of it in doing office work. 
Then he up his automobile and is off for the day. 

He first goes to a man who has an orchard, the trees of which 
are ing up from some mysterious cause. Our county agent 
at once identifies it as fire blight, and gives the man an actual 
demonstration on how to control it. On the same place he finds 
that the plums are falling before they are ripe. He opens one 
of the fallen plums and locates the cause of this useless loss of 
fruit—a worm—the plum curculio. Too late to remedy this 
now, but he gives advice as how, when, and with what to spray 
to prevent a recurrence of the trouble next year. The next man 
he visits has a weed, a thistle of some kind, which hehas noticed 
for the past six years but never paid much attention to until be 
noticed that it is spreading over his entire farm. The couniy 
agent recognizes it as the Canada thistle. Pretty hard to eradi- 
cate now; it will mean lots of hard work; this man ought to have 
had a county agent visit him when the pest first started. 

At another place he shows the farmer how to detassel the 
barren, undesirable stalks of corn in his breeding plot so that 
the pollen from them will not fertilize the good ears. 


The Man Who Does Not Want Him 


The next farmer does not want to see him at all. He tells him 
that he has no use for him or his kind; that even if he is able to 
make two blades of grass grow where one grew before (which he 
doesn’t believe) it wate useless, for it would result in over 
production and d prices. In fact, this farmer is so radi- 
cal that he advocates burning grain in years when yields are 
large, to make that which is put on the market bring a better 

rice. But our agent stays and talks to this man for over an 

our, not in an antagonistic, but in a tactful sort of way, and 
when he leaves the farmer feels that his caller had more sense 
than he gave him credit for, although he would not of course 
admit that to anyone. 

Our friend who believes in burning grain to boost the price 
did not invite his caller in to dinner and it is now nearly two 
o’clock, too late for dinner at some other man’s place. But this 
does not often happen. Usually he is so welcome that he gets a 
good square nines oe hout asking for it. 





An afternoon meeting of a farmers’ club 
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County agent giving farmer suggestions in treating 
sick cow 


The next man has a sick cow—a bad 
ease of milk fever. Our expert dons a 
pair of overalls and by means of a bicycle 

ump he rigs up an apparatus with which 
fe gives the sterilised air treatment and 
saves the animal. The farmer is so 
grateful that he insists that the agent par- 
take of an afternoon lunch, and so he gets 
dinner after all, even if it is rather late. 

Another farmer that he calls on com- 
plains that his hens are dying—two or 
three every day. The county agent is 
unable to recognize the disease, much less 
to prescribe treatment. But he does take 
one of the dead hens and sends it to the 
experiment station for diagnosis and in 
two days he is able to tell the farmer what 
is wrong and the remedy. It frequently 
happens that the county man comes across 
things that are unknown to him, for no 
one man can in to knew everything 
about farming. But the next best thing 
to knowing is to know where to find out, 
and the county agent has a host of 
back of him who are anxious to in 
every way possible. 

His Days are Long 

In the evening of this same day he at- 
tends a meeting of a farmer’s club which 
he was instrumental in starting and there 
he gives a talk on weeds and their control. 
>. may reach his home by midnight, 

tho 
it is often later than that. Still he does 
not mind the late hours. He feels the 
satisfaction which comes from having 
accomplished something. 

The county agent would be valuable if 
he did nothing but carry information 
pothesed at one place to another man’s 

ome. Every community has men who 
excel in some particular Ii i 
knowledge has not been spread. The 
county man carries this information from 
farm to farm so that all may have the 
benefit of it; the farmers clubs which he 
organizes serve the same purpose—they 
are places where neighbors may exchange 
ideas and develop their social life and that 
of their family at the same time. 

Here are a few things which one county 
man has done during 10 months time. He 
has organized 12 farmers’ clubs which hold 
meeti once each month; he has or- 
ganized five boys’ corn clubs; he was in- 
strumental in introducing alfalfa; he is 
doing much to further the county fair; he 
has assisted in the exchange of pure bred 
livestock; he has put on a corn growing 
contest with 50 contestants, and he has 
written about 40 articles on subjecte of 
seasonal interest for the local county 

. These are merely some of the big 
things. To enumerate all the minor things 
such as assistance given to individual 
farmers ete., would require a volume. 


His Qualifications 
What are some of the qualifications 
which a county agent must have? First 
he must possess a strong personality; he 
must be aggressive without offending any- 
one, which requires no end of tact. He 
must have initiative and possess original- 
ity in working out his own pl for the 
work is relatively new and v ry little has 
been written on the subject. He must be 
a hustler who is on the job all the time. 
Continued on page 45 
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the benefit of alfalfa growers and the 
thousands of farmers who will sow 
If you are one of that 


O' Million Acre Alfalfa Club is for 


alfalfa next year. 


number, now is the time for you to enroll 
as a member and thus place yourself in 
position to obtain information about the 


various questions which are sure to arise. 

Here are some of the reasons why we 
have decided to form this club: 

ist. It is the aim of Successful Farm- 
ing to be progressive—not in a radical 
way, which means advocating a lot of new 
and untried methods and theories, but in 
the sense of helping to promote in a defi- 
nite and effective manner every policy 
which, after thorough investigation, . we 
are convinced is for the profit and well- 
being of our readers. 

2nd. We have carefully studied and 
investigated alfalfa growing and are con- 
vinced that there are very few farms in our 
territory upon which this wonderful crop 
can not be successfully grown, provided 
proper methods of soil selection, prepara- 
tion, seeding, etc., are followed. 

3d. Weare also convinced that a much 
greater profit can be obtained from land 
seeded to alfalfa than from an equal area 
devoted to any of our other common field 
crops. The income from most farms would 
be materially increased if several acres 
which are now growing other crops were 
sown to alfalfa. 

4th. The acreage of alfalfa sown dur- 
ing the coming year will be many times 
greater than has been sown in any previous 
year. The fact that it is now successfully 
grown to a limited extent in almost every 
locality and that many propagandas have 
been conducted to encourage its growth 
will result in a greatly increased acreage. 

5th. We know that thousands of our 
readers are planning to sow alfalfa next 
year and we are anxious to help them suc- 
ceed and avoid the loss due toan unsuccess- 
ful trial. A failure means not merely the 
loss of seed, labor in seeding, etc., but also 
the loss of amost valuable crop for one year. 

6th. By far the greatest cause of 
failure ia the lack of knowledge regarding 
the best methods of seeding in the locality 
in which it is sown. Many who are now 

wi alfalfa shccentially met with 
ailure in their first attempts, owing to the 
fact that they were not familiar with the 
best methods of growing it under their 
conditions. Experience is a good teacher, 
but a most expensive one. 

7th. We are going to devote consider- 
able space to alfalfa in each issue of Suc- 
cessful Farming, but we want to be of 
even greater service to those who are 
going to grow alfalfa than is possible 
through our printed columns. 

In order to do this we are forming “Our 
Million Acre Alfalfa Club.”” It costs you 
nothing to join and all who enroll as mem- 
bers are entitled to all the information we 
can furnish them relative to alfalfa. 
want every one of our readers who con- 
templates sowing alfalfa next year, how- 
ever small the amount, to become a mem- 
ber of this club. Send us your name and 
address and the number of acres of alfalfa 


OUR MILLION ACRE«é 
ALFALFA CLUB 


We | esting 











which you will sow next year. We also 
want those who are already growing alfalfa 
to become members. Send us the number 
of acres you are growing and lend your aid 
and enthusiasm to this great movement. 

The best time to attend to this is now 
and before you forget it. Who will be 
first member of Our Million Acre Alfalfa 
Club? It might as well be you. 


POINTS ON ALFALFA SEED 

An Illinois subscriber asks for infor- 
mation relative to the points to be con- 
sidered in the purchase of alfalfa seed. 

One of the most im t points is to 
secure seed grown in ut the same lati- 
tude as your farm, and also from a section 
of the country having approximately the 
same rainfall. grown under irri- 
gation is not best for land in the non-irri- 

ated sections. Satisfactory results have 
n obtained by sowing northern grown 
seed in the south, but southern grown seed 
should never be seeded in the northern 
states, as the crops grown from these seeds 
are almost sure to winter kill. 

The purity and germination of the seed 
should receive a very thorough test. Be- 
gin well in advance to determine what is 
to be the source of your supply. Buy your 
seed subject to test and send a fair sample 
of about an ounce to your experiment 
station, where it will be tested without 
c . Certain seeds so closely resemble 
alfalfa that only an expert with a high 
pore microscope can detect them. A 
ew cents spent in having the seed you are 
buying examined mney prevent much hard 
work in getting rid of noxious weeds after 
the seed has been sown in your fields. 

New seed, other things being equal, is 
always to be preferred, although when 
properly cared for seed may be kept for 
several years without appreciable deteri- 
oration. 

We cannot give better advice to our 
readers than to urge them to provide their 
necessary supply of alfalfa seed early. It 
requires considerable time to obtain 
samples from various sources and have 
them examined for purity and germination 
but it is only by so doing that you can 
obtain the best seed. 

Furthermore, the acreage sown to alfalfa 
next year wiil undoubtedly be very much 

ter than in any previous year and the 
emand for seed will be correspondingly 
greater. Those who do not make their 
arrangements early may be compelled to 
take the “‘leavings”’ and it is possible that 
even these will be scarce. 

(Note—Read the article on “Alfalfa Hay asa 

Feed” on page 38.) 


You will find the advertisements in 
this issue of great interest. So many kinds 
of new merchandise, ee ae 
or service are advertised in Successful 


Farming as to make its as inter- 
ing as a trip thro the shopping 
district of a city, or the exhibits of a fair. 


The reliability of every advertisement is 
guaranteed. 


Send for our list of farm books. 
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FULLY NOURISHED 
Grape-Nuts a Perfectly Balanced Food. 





No chemist’s analysis of Grape-Nuts 
can in to show the real value of 
the food—the practical value as shown 
by personal experience. 

It is a food that is perfectly balanced, 
supplies the needed elements for both 
brain and body in all stages of life from 
the infant, through the strenuous times of 
active middle life, and is a comfort and 
support in old age. 

“For two years I have used Grape- 
Nuts with milk and a little cream, for 
breakfast. I am comfortably hungry 
for my dinner at noon. 


“T use little meat, plenty of vegetables 
and fruit, in season, for the noon meal, 
and if tired at tea time, take Grape-Nuts 
alone and feel perfectly nourished. 


“Nerve and brain power and memory 
are much improved since using Grape- 
Nuts. I am over sixty and weigh 155 
Ibs. My son and husband seeing how I 
had improved are now using Grape-Nuts 


“My son, who is a traveling man, 
eats nothing for breakfast but Grape- 
Nuts and a glass of milk. An aunt, 
over 70, seems fully nourished on Grape- 
Nuts and cream.” ‘There’s a Reason.’’, 


Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Read “The Road to Well- 
ville.” in pkgs. 


Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 
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You Need Utica Pliers if You Take Care 
of Your Farm Implements Properly. 


How many times have you wanted a tool to use as 


you would fingers? it ever oceur to you that 

you heed a UTICA PLIER? pat 2-5 kt 
pony 

fences. ©. 700 Household or Pocket . two wire 





of carry thems in otock and "Scod us bie ‘oases 
Sh ee ae 


“There are no just as geod as UTICA" 
This tool at your dealers 6.85. By parce! post from us $1.00, 
UTICA DROP FORGE & TOOL Co., UTICA, M. Y. 
Every dollar you spend with our 
vertisers helps us to make a better 
per for you. Please take the trou- 
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LEAKS THAT SINK THE SHIP) 


tant question before the farmers of 

today than that of putting their 
farming on a more sound and economical 
basis and planning their management so 
that everything will be turned to profit- 
able account. ere is no other industry 
in existence that could withstand the mis- 
management and enormous wastes that 
farming does, and continue to pay divi- 
dends. The future farmer must utilize 
every by-product and make every possible 
effort to stop the leaks that are annually 
decreasing the profits of the business. 

Our odd time is one of our most valuable 
by-products. Are we making the most of 
our odd moments, or are we simply work- 
ing from morning until night? at we 
may do by utilizing our odd moments 
would increase our mental activity and 
awaken in us a keen desire to know more 
about our business. 

Our minds crave a change from the reg- 
ular routine of daily work on the farm, 
and will be broadened, and we shall have 
a higher ambition, if we read high class 

icultural books and papers, thus util- 
izing our odd time to profitable advantage. 
Our time, outside of that required to look 
after our business, is our most valuable 
by-product, and we should plan to utilize 
it so that it will broaden our minds and 
give us new ideas of how to cut down the 
expenses of our business. 


Loss of Dairy By-Products 


The tremendous losses to the dairy in- 
dustry through the improper use of skim 
milk, butter-milk n« whey amounts to 
millions of dollars each year. As a part 
ration for young animals these dairy by- 
products occupy the foremost position 
among available feedstuffs on the farm. 
Skim milk is the most valuable and the 
best adapted for feeding young animals 
and for human consumption. Various 
tests of the nutritive value of skim milk 
for human food show that its use ought to 
be encouraged until large quantities are 
used in every home... A report from one 
of our leading colleges shows that skim 
milk has nearly all the protein and more 
than half the full value of the whole milk, 
and that it is in most localities the cheap- 
est source of animal protein. The food 
elements in skim milk are equal in value 
to those of meats and are far less expensive. 


Utilizing Straw 


Among the partially utilized crops straw 
from small grains is the most neglected. 
If we derive maximum benefit from straw 
it must be properly stored. If the grain 
is threshed in the barn, plan to have the 
straw run into the mow. My idea is to 
have straw as sort of a reserve feed in case 
the hay crop fails. I am not partial to it, 
as a stock food, but it is mighty handy to 
have a few tons of bright, clean straw to 
tide us over seasons of short hay crops. 

Sheep like straw and will work it over 
and pick out every head of grain. I am 
not recommending it for feeding alone, 
but it may be profitably utilized by alter- 
nating it with other roughage. The reason 
why so many farmers place so little value 
upon straw as a food bor stock is because 


y Bgtee is no more timely or impor- 


they feed out the better roughage first and 
then expect straw to kee 
thrifty until grass comes. 


their stock 
t makes ideal 
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The Silo a Feed Saver 


The silo has been a prime factor in se- 
curing the full value from the corn crop. 
Where there is no silo, a portion of the 
fodder may be made into corn hay. This 
makes good roughage for winter. All 
kinds of stock like it. A ton of it has as 
much feeding value as one half ton of hay 
and as much value for bedding as a ton of 
straw. One third of the nutritive ma- 
terials of the crop is in the fodder and the 
shredder prepares this great bulk of for- 
age in ideal shape for winter feeding. 

The Waste of Manure 


One of the most grievious wastes in farm- 
ing is the outrageous manner in which 
manure is wasted and commercial fertiliz- 
ers employed. We all know farmers 
who never think of cleaning up their 
barnyards or feed-lots as long as they can 
get trusted for a few sacks of cheap fer- 
tilizer. We need to study from experts. 
When the gardener wants to force plants 
he uses the drenchings from freshly made 
cow manure. Many farmers allow the 
same elements to drain off into a patch of 
weeds, and go to the fertilizer agent and 
buy some high-sounding mixture at a high 
cost. There is only one ending for such a 
practice. The careless handling of farm 
manures is rapidly draining our farms of 
one of their most valuable assets. 

Saving Fruits and Vegetables 

Waste fruits and vegetables should be 
utilized. By far the greatest waste on 
most farms is through the attacks of in- 
sects which become numerous in some 
orchards and through violent windstorms 
and severe drouths, which cause the fruit 
to prematurely fall and waste on the 
ground unless means are used to save it. 

The fallen fruit may be utilized by 
awe sheep and hogs the run of the 
orchard to forage upon it. 

Every community where commercial 
fruit growing is practiced should strive to 
utilize all of the inferior fruit at home and 
send only the very best to market, for the 
poor fruit not only comes into direct com- 
petition with the good, but it also has the 
effect of curtailing consumption and driv- 
ing the consumers into buying fruit that 
i! know od ge ne and graded honestly. 

very kind of waste vegetable is re- 
lished by live stock and poultry and can be 
made to take the place of considerable 
quantities of grain foods during the win- 
ter when other succulent f are not 
available. No kind of food is better 
adapted to the needs of laying hens than 
table scraps and clean kitchen wastes. In 
fact it is said by many feeders that the 
reason why farmers who keep but a few 
hens get more eggs than the more exten- 
sive poultry men, is because table scraps 
and various tid-bits from the house form 
a large part of their ration’. In planning 
any system of farming we should give 
sufficient attention to each branch and see 
that our general scheme of farming elimi- 
nates every little leak. When farmers de- 
vote careful attention to cutting down the 
expenses of farming through the careful 
saving of farm wastes, there will be less 
complaint about the business failing to 
give satisfactory returns. 
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The N Edison 
—- ew Phonograph 
Mr. Edison’s Latest Invention 


Now Shipped 


FREE 


Weir today for our new Edison 
catalog—that tells youall about 

the wonderful new model Edi- 
son and our me Edison offer! 
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choice of all new records on an @ 
lutely free loan. We want you to hear all the 
wal wee, ilies, minstrels, grand op- 
eras, the old — every) of comic and 
popular music, also hest-grade 
concerts rendered by the world's 
test artists. En your \- 
Sen enon gow are through with the owl fl, you may 
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to ye) ee trial ln your own home—dtrect 
from to you. urnable at our ex- 
di you want to keep it) at the 
us. 


trem proud 

The Reason: YY°:fis inaanitcent new in 

instrument When you it in your town know 

everybody will say nothing like 
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style Ediso thew ore 
one of these new ns, as are 
being offered now al the most 1 agptamen 9 
price om easy terms as low asa few dolars a month. 


Sent Free 
Your name and address on a postal or in a letter 
(or just the coupon) is enough. No obiigations in 
as! for the catalog. Get this offer—thtle this 
offer . Fill out the coupon now—today. 














. K. Babson h Distribat 
‘ 3528 Sane ee.r* Gt 
\Canadian Ofice—355 Portage Ave., Winnipeg, Can. 


To 
F. K. BABSON, 
Edison Phonograph Distributors, 
Dept. 3528 Edison Block, Chicago. lil. 


Gentlemen:—Please send me your New Ecison Cat- 
alog and full particulars of your free trial offer on 
the new mode! Edison P’ 
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S automobiles are built today they 
are a very high class and as nearly 
perfect a mechanism as is possible 

to make, but no machinery can run itself, 
and they require a strict attention to de- 
tails that can not be neglected without 
causing serious trouble later on. Here are 
given some facts and pointers that should 
prove helpful. 

The smallest particle of dirt or grit in 
the gasoline is bound sooner or later to 
cause trouble in the carburetor. Time will 
be saved in the long run by straining the 
gasoline through a piece of tight-woven 
linen or some cloth that has no fuzz or 
lint to get in the pipes and clog them. 

In the radiator too a remarkably small 
bit of metal or gravel can break the pump, 
but as most radiators have strainers the 
main point is not to use muddy water. 

The working parts of the car should all 
be well oiled before a run. A mixture of 
oil and grease should be used in the trans- 
mission ease, the steering gear cast, and 
the rear axle housing. Some drivers con- 
sider it well to pack the rear wheel hubs, 
or differential, and the bevel gear in a 
shaft driven car, with enough hard oil to 
last a season’s use. 

Only the best grade cylinder oil should 
be used on the cylinders and on the engine 
bearings, as this oil has the high fire test 
necessary to stand the heat it is subjected 
to and is comparatively free from carbon 
which is so destructive to power in a gas- 
oline engine. 

When ready to start make sure: 

1. That the gear changing lever is at 
neutral, 

2. That all oil connections are on and 
in good working erder and well supplied. 

3. That the ignition switch is coed. 

4. That the carburetor is set so as to 
give a “rich” mixture at starting. 

5. That the spark lever is standing at 
extreme back position so there will be no 
kick back. 

6. That the throttle lever is fairly well 
advanced or opened. 

Failure of gasoline in the carburetor to 
vaporize in cold weather is one of the 
principal causes of failure to get the en- 
gine going. 

Unless non-freezing jacket solutions are 
used in the radiator the water should be 
lrained out when not in use during cold 
weather. A good non-freezing jacket 
solution is made as follows: 

Water 70 per cent by weight, glycerine 
25 per cent to 30 per cent by weight, so- 
lium carbonate or washing soda 2 per cent 
by weight. While this does not cool quite 
as well as water, it requires a very low 
temperature to congeal it. 

Cranking the Engine 

It is well to state right here that the 
engine should not be cranked downward 
against compression, always upward with 
a short uiek pull with the thumb on the 
same side of the handle as the fingers. 
Then there is no danger of being hurt by a 
kick back. A few rapid turns of the crank 
will do more toward starting the engine 
than ten minutes slow grinding. After 
the engine has started, the spark lever 
should be advanced a little arid the throttle 
lever retarded. If the engine shows good 
compression and does not start after sev- 
eral trials the cause should be looked for 
in the spark plugs, the storage battery 
wiring, the timer, the dry cell wiring, the 
vurrent source (storage or dry batteries, 
magneto or dynamo) or in the carburetor. 





The spark plug points may be too far 
apart or too close, or they may be fouled 
with oil or soot. The gap should be from 
3-64 in. to 1-16 in. depending on the power 
of the current source. 

The wiring may have a complete or 
partial break or it may be short circuited. 

There may be loose contacts or screws in 
the timer or oifor dirt on the contact points, 

The battery, storage or dry, may be 
exhausted. 

The brushes of the magneto or dynamo 
may be glazed over or worn; com- 
mutator may be glazed, or possibly a short 
circuit. A glazed commutator may be 
cleaned with fine sand paper, not emery 
as emery dust will cause a short circuit. 

All terminals of wiring must be kept 
clean and bright and all connections tight. 
Frequent examinations should be made 
for partial breaks which may be detected 
by bending the wire suspected sharply all 
along its length while the engine is running 
If the engine stops when the wire is bent 
there is the break. Insulation must be 
guarded against oil, breaks and rubbed 
places in order to prevent leaks of current. 

Ignition Trouble 

Ignition trouble is the chief cause of 
failure to start. Too rich a mixture of 
gasoline in the carburetor may not start 
readily, but too poor a mixture is more 
often the cause. A dark colored dense 
smoke at the muffler indicates excess of 
gasoline. White dense smoke means too 
much oil or a r oil. 

Thin blue shows a normal mixture and 
good ignition. Excess oil is liable to cause 
pre-ignition. An byt b> Fee mixture may 

caus Vy an air @ piece 
of grit or dirt on the needle valve, or a 
leaky metal float which has ae 
tially filled with gasoline and is ore 
imperfectly buoyant. A poor mixture 
may be caused by an excess of air, water 
in the gasoline, or a feed pipe or nozzle 
clogged with dirt. A way to test 
the quality of the mixture is to turn the 
engine over a few times with the throttle 
open and the k switch closed. Take 
out a spark plug and apply a lighted 
match to the open port. 

1. If the mixture is too poor it may 
not burn at all or a faint blue. 

2. If the mixture is too rich it will 
burn yellow. 

3. If it is just right it will explode and 
rush from the opening. 

4. If the mixture seems to be too poor 


it can be proved by injecting a little 
oline into the cylinder cod thea lighting. 
Firing in the muffler may be caused by 
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All over the country men are tearing 
off wood, a Paper, tin and galvan- 
Nailing on Tightcote” 
E-E-L. For only “Tightcote” STEEL 
can be rot-proof, fire-proof and rust-proof. 
It had to come, for this is the Age of Steel, 


Cheaper, Too! 

Curiously enough, Steel shingles, as we 
sell them, direct from factory to user, are 
now cheaper than wood. 

And easier put on. Instead of nailing 
one ata time, these shingles go on in big 
clusters—100 or more at once. No extras 
needed. No special tools. No expert work- 
men. No painting required. Yet 
mo wear-out to an Edwards Steel Roof. 


How Rust Was Done Away With 


Ordinary meta) roofing rusts. This doesn’t. 
we invented a method which, applied sy ax 
Hearth Steel, absolutely prevents rust from get- 
Prec? ie does th work like weagi * 0 
oes the . 
users are glad to tomity. ee 
© not only sell direct, but 
the freight. Nosuch roofing 4 
n ever offered before. Just send Postal for Roof Book 
1256. Then see if you ever before saw such prices 
quality. Please give size of roof, if you can. 


TO THEJ 
TRUSTS. 


Pay No Tribute 
Reduce '" Cost of Living 


“*‘A penny saved is a penny earned.” 
Whe gag SRate to eines onk oh watt Have your 
farm done by engines at factory 
on your engine and on 
lower in price, gasoli 





a mixture too weak or too poor, water in | Ome 


the carburetor, or stale or low grade 
asoline. When the engine starts, runs 
tfully and finally em k for water in 
the carburetor, which should be drained off. 
Running down is caused by, 
1. Loose wiring connections or dis- 
arranged ignition systems. 
2. Weak battery. 
3. Leak in the water jacket which 
allows water in the combustion chamber. 
4. Seizing of the piston in cylinder on 
account of failure of the cooling system 
or insufficient lubrication. 
5. Heated i 
6. Broken or stuck valves or leaky 
iston which causes loss of com i 
oss of power without mis-firing is caused 
generally by poor compression caused by 
broken piston rings or rings worked around 
with the slots in line or by loose elutch. 























If the engine is troubled by frequent 
pre-ignition a carbon deposit on the 
of the cylinder may be suspected. This 
carbon deposit is mostly caused by too 
rich a mixture or inferior oils. Frequent 
injection of kerosene has a cleaning 
action on the cylinders. Knocking in the 
cylinders is caused by pre-ignition or spark 
too much advanced. 

The main thing to remember is that in 
caring for an automobile a little care 
regularly will mean the saving of a 
repair bill which is bound to come after 
@ period of neglect. 


WHY THEY DID NOT SELL 

It was a message over thetelephone. The 
farm girl called the village grocer and said: 

“Mr. Scott,—Say, we’ve got more plums 
than we know what to do with. We'd 
like to sell some of them. How much are 
they worth?” 

Mr. Scott replied that he was afraid that 
he could not sell the plums. They seemed 
to be quite plentiful. 

How different might have been his 
answer had-the girl given her message 
made her request as a real saleswoman 
should! Supposing she should have said? 

“Mr. Scott, we have some pins 
plums. They are of nice size and bright 
red in color. They are excellent to eat out 
of the hand, and very good for preserving. 
We can spare a few of them. How many 
baskets can you hand!c? W e’ll send them 
in to you at market price.’ 

In the latter phrs aseology she would have 
caught the merchant's interest at the very 
start. Then she would most likely, in her 
second breath, have convinced him that 
the plums were such as he really ought to 


have because they would sell readily to! 


his customers. In her concluding sen- 
tence she would in all probability have 
stirred him to action in buying the plums 
she offered. 

With the words she used, however, the 
chances were against her from the very 


first. No one is anxious to buy anything | 


that somebody else does not know what to 
do with. It is very little inducement for 
one to buy because another wants to sell. 
Certainly if the market is glutted and a 
person does not know what to do with pro- 
duce it does not assist in making a satis- 
factory sale to tell this part of the situation. 

There is a nice little point in successful 
selling illustrated in the foregoing incident. 
It is always well to put “the best foot for- 

ward” when broaching a sale. One ought 
to picture strongly and clearly to the pro- 
spective buyer the advantages of the pro- 
duce. He (the buyer) is sure to be most 
interested in himself and in his own busi- 
ness. Therefore, it is well to point out 
wherein he will benefit from the purchase. 

We farmer people have never given 
enough thought or attention to matters of 
selling. We have been altogether too 
much taken up with matters of produc- 
tion. In this we have made a big mistake, 
for what can it profit us to grow things to 
sell if we can not sell them—and sell them 
at a satisfactory profit! 

I have known many people to lose sales, 
= to make sales inferior to what ht 
have been made—all because they on 
negative instead of a positive attitude— 
they considered themselves first instead of 
getting right over the fence and consider- 
ing the prospective purchaser. How 
many people have you ever heard, when 
about to a eed h a sale, start off by saying, 
77 suppose you don’t want anything to- 
day?” How easy is it for the other person 
then to answer: “No”. Wouldn’t it be 
better to say in such a case: “Oh, you will 
want to get (naming the produce) 
today! Or, I have some choice fresh 
(naming the produce). How much will 
you want today?’ 

Think of these thi the next time you 
go selling anything. It will surprise you 








SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


Get My *\ 
Price 

on this 

CT al 21 § | 
Stump 
Puller 

Now! 


Stumps cost you too much money. Pu!lthemout! Get 
a Hercules. Now is the time. I'm making a very special sacri- 
fice-price offer. Only a few men will get in on this proposition. 
Never such an opportunity before. Same 30-day free trial offer—same 
3-year unqualified guarantee against breakage. Write me! 


me “HERCULES 


is the only all-steel triple power puller made. 400% stronger 
—60% lighter than others. Pulls biggest stump in 5 minutes— 
pulls an acre or more of stumps a day—pulls 3 acres of stumps 
without moving machine. Has double safety ratchets—is self 
or stump anchored, built low to the ground and is carefully 
™ turned and poli ished to make light draft. 


Send In Your Name 


Let me send you my fine book and price. My book 
will please you. Read all the feces ¢ and see all the 
puis sent in by Hercules owners. Com- 

the regular catalog price with the special 
figure I'll quote you and see how much you 
save. Address me personal! y—a postal will do. 


B. A. FULLER, President 


HERCULES MFG. CO., 
220-22nd St., Centerville, lowa 






























NOVY, THESE 
PRICES IN EFFECT !, 
2 H:P$3945 4H-P $7550 
GH:P$9935 8 H:P$14990 
HP $218 90 


OTHER SIZES PROPOR- 
TIONALLY LOW. d fig omens, Mey 


EAS on WITTE ENGINES 
TERMS erosene, Gasoline & 


Sold Only Direct from to User. eonea en 
Baas Sass 7as Save Vat can Be itched to a belt, you can own a 
to better advantage than any other engine. Biase ave 34. &, 4. 6 















me send Mt he 12, 16, , LE AY Styles, 
LET me cent wrigs. Over 27 years in the in engine- 
ENGINE to quality. t-  A a 
earn No need now te do without a engine, or to take chances on 
its cost while | a poor or unknown one, to get a iow price. The WITTE fills the bill. 
you pay for it. 


My Book Free I furnish highest standard engines 
for prices less than asked for rat- 
tletraps. My Free Book explains the inside of 













than doing 
one. Waite today £05 may Raay Terme Beles 
Ed. H. Witte. Ed. H. Witte, Witte Iron Works Co., 












1616 Oakland A., Kansas City,Mo. 
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to notice how greatly you can improve on 
your old selling talk, and coming 


improvement. how much better and easier y our Guaran 


your sales will be-—Chas. C. Nixon. 
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HRISTMAS time is with us again. 
€) It ought to be the merriest time of 

the year but some seem to make it a 
hard, trying season. There is no Christ- 
mas spirit in handing out a present here 
and there to people that we think are 
going to give us something. The real 
Christmas joy is only discovered by those 
who quietly slip around and bring their 
gifts to those whom they never expect will 
be able to return the davon. A cheering 
word on a Christmas card may be the 
choicest of favors to a far off friend. 


Well, we have meat on the free list and 
all seerh to do as well as before. The farm 
world seems to accept it in good spirit. 
We are not needing any-special favors and 
do not ask them. But we do want fair 
play: We will learn to meet whatever 
competition we may have but we object 
to government aid for our competitor. 
A week of two ago every paper one picked 
up was copying Chief Melvin’s report as 
to the high quality and probable increase 
in Argentine beef. I do not believe that 
the beef producers of this land need fear 
Argentine competition, but I never can 
see the-use of giving my rival any assist- 
ance, 

A brave, good natured man is a blessing 
to the whole community. I am thinkin 
of one now. He is a tenant farmer an 
has but little money, yet is the best liked 
neighbor.in that.section. Like the rest of 
us, he has his troubles but he is bi than 
they are. In times of hard luck he wears 
the same kindly smile and greets you with 
the same genial way. It is a real pleasure 
to be with such men who can not onl 
carry their own troubles but also can lift 
a little on the next fellow’s. 


It is strange to stop and think that we 
are short of meat in this country and then 
look out and-see the acres of wasted feed 
in the corn stalks. One might think that 
corn leaves and husks did not agree with 
cattle. The next few years will see the 
elimination of this waste. 


One of the wastes at this season on the 
farm is trying to warm up ice water with 
the feed eaten by the ch, Cobs and old 
pi ces of wood in a tank heater are cheaper 
or fuel than corn and oats in a calf. 
Plenty of water is needed for good gains 
and when cattle hold their heads to one 
side after a sip of water it is evident that 
they are not going to drink more than they 
have to. 

According to figures prepared by Rex 
Beresford, the Iowa beef specialist, from 
the growing and feeding of nearly a 
thousand calves for baby beef, at $8.60 
they cleared their feeders on the average 
$16.10 a head. As these results are from 
36 different feed lots it makes a good 
average. It looks like more certain profit 
than buying and feeding high priced 
feeders. 

We Middle West farmers are too likely 
to do most of our thinking in carload lots. 
A few cows, several sheep, a small bunch 
of hogs, and a fair sized flock of hens can 
be kept on mae any quarter section farm 
in this section at very little expense. Their 





returns are mae | profit as their living is 
largely waste. A farmer’s son bought 
fifty lambs and let them pick up the weeds 
in the corn field and the in the fence 
rows. They made him 100 per re profit. 
The farmer tried it with 1000 sheep and 
barely made two per cent en his invest- 
ment. The man that handles stock of 
any kind in order to furnish a market for 
the rough feed on the farm is pretty sure 
to come out all right. It is the fellow that 
feeds with the expectation of increasing 
the value of his grain to make a profit that 
is likely to get caught. 


Capt. W. 8. A. Smith of Leeds is re- 
sponsible for the statement that a man can 
not feed cattle without a silo and compete 
with the man that feeds silage, as the latter 
could under sell the former and still make 
money. When a feeder like Mr. Smith 
makes such a statement, it ought to set 
the cattle feeder without a silo to thinking. 


s a farmer in dollars and cents to 

of added en orm, to get 
away from home on a little le trip now and 
then. New ideas are bound to come to a 
thinking man when he sees how the other 
fellow is doing it. New ideas brought 
back to the farm are sure to show up some 
new farm problems that will add a new 
interest to the farm. This is what makes 
farm life so interesting. 

The best figures I can find show that 
the livestock farm yields about 14 more 
bushels of corn per acre on the average 
than does the nny aw farms. Now 
it costs practically the same to produce 


It pa 
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one acre as the other so the difference in | 


yield is ly added ee It is this in- 
direct profit of increased soil fertility that 
is the most paying part of handling live- 


stock. 


aon — acme | _———_ nag be the 
neglect places of t arm good 
pruning this winter would help a good 
many of them to bear more and much 
better fruit. When the leaves are off so 
that one can get a good look at the whole 
top is the best time to open them up so 
that the light and air can get in. Our 
corn belt apple trees are very likely to 
grow too thick tops. 


This is the season of the year when so 
many farmers grow a big crop of discon- 
tent and then think that they are not 
suited to the climate they are in. The 
climate alone never made anyone content. 
Contentment comes from the inside out 
and not from the outside in. One of the 
quickest ways to grow dissatisfied is to 
have little work to do and to spend the 
idle hours reading free literature concern- 
ing the beauties and opportunities of some 
“sunnier clime.””’ Now if one would just 
stop to think what fine things a land agent 
could write about the country around our 
own dooryards the rosy tints would fade 
out of the other pictures. E section 
of the country has its good side none 
of them can bring peace and contentment 
to a man who is out of sorts with life. 
What he needs is either a doctor or more 

work, on the case.—Geo. W. 
Godfrey, Towa. 





“Come to Eastern 
North Dakota!”’ 


ERE the readersof Successful Faym- 
ing will find the last of the real 
““gold fields’’ in Eastern North 

Deets at prices that make it folly by you to 
ting one of these Improved arms 

i invest in our unimproved farms. 
Even if you don't want to come here y 
invest your money and we will show you ynow to 
rent your place to get great big interest on your 


investment. 
, take advantage of the rapidly in- 


values if you get our rock bot 
NOW 


Sample Bargain No. 115 
Here’s one os in is th e 
time to 


Stutaman Co, Dak., 
Get in 


HERE 


This is one of the finest agricultural districts of 
the Northwest and the reason that it can be placed 
on the market at this time under such advantage- 

terms and new Midland 


cap 





suit you. Can make crop 








in quick connection with the great Trans-Con- 
tinental Lines. 


Easiest Loag-Time Payments 
You can take your choice of these splendid! 
Improved farms at m only $30 to $7 <n one. 

iso we have acres of choice unimproved 
ee ee ee ee 160 


acres 
Amount Ot first payments and long-time terms 
complete payments on an easy crop or casn 

basis. to suit your conv ce. 


Splendid School System 


ampie provision for 

on which the Fool 

“is now worth over Fifty Million 

Dollars. The value of school property in 1910 
was $7,624,415. 

excellent State University of North Da- 

kota a at Grand Forks. In addition to the Col- 

e & 7-4 — ie a eer College, a 

College of Mining 
ing, a of 4 Mechanical and —— En- 


of Medicine, of Law 
State Schools at Mayville, Fliendale 
and Valley € City. At Bottinesu a State School 
of Forestry. 
At Fargo 7 sweated the School of Agriculture 
This school has able men who ad 


saved the North Dakota farmers each year. 


Where Located 


These splendid im wed Jevenn of Rote 108 
acres are all within 2 to 5 miles of the Mid 
Continental Railroad within 100 miles of J 
py Lk ss North Dak 
est farming and business 2 
Farms are now growing large crops of oats, bariey 
t, toes, Ssover. timothy, alfalfa and 
under cultiv 


of 
Marketing | Facilities, Schools, Churches, Water,etc. 


Investigate—Write 


Now ws the time to get in on prices that will 
make or save you the most money and get you 


laces. Write us at once, Use the 


the best 
ow, if you wish to for convenience, or 


and what you want to know. 


DAKOTA LAND AND 
MORTGAGE Co. 


1352 Otis Building, CHICAGO, ILL. 








Full Information Coupon 
DAKOTA LAND AND MORTGAGE CO. 
1352 Otis Building, Chicago, IIl. 


Please send me full information about your 
Improved North Dakota Farms {| | and Unim- 
proved Lands.[ }. (Mark X io the squares here 
showing which you are interested in ff notin both. 
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TAKE CARE OF THE CISTERN 

If there is one thing above all others 
that should be the pride of a home it is a 
clean cistern. Water is taken from it day 
by day for cooking and drinking, and 

ften you may be unaware of the presence 
of a drowned rat or mouse until an ex- 
amination is made. There should be set 
times for cleaning the cistern, but instead 
of this a great many try to shirk the re- 
sponsibility by throwing in a quantity of 
lime to purify the water. his is all 
very well and beneficial, but throwing in 
lime will not remove trash, such as leaves 
washed from the roof, sticks from over- 
hanging branches of trees, ete., in the 
way that it removes a bad odor. It is well 
in taking out the water to remove as 
much of the platform as ible, so that 
plenty of air and main can go to 
the ‘depths after the peal has been 
emptied—at least once a year. It 
wouldn’t hurt anything to make it twice 
annually, and though it may seem very 
unnecessary you will have the pleasure of 
knowing the cistern water is what it ought 
to be. 

There should be ample ventilation for 
the cistern water without providing for 
the too easy entrance of such things as 
cats, rats, mice, insects, etc., which some- 
times go tumbling headlong ‘into it. This 
ought to be accomplished by laying a tile 
duct from the top of the cistern wall to 
the outside of the platform to serve as a 
ventilator and closed at its outer end by 
two thicknesses of screen. This duct 
should be laid inclined upward to en- 
courage the elimination of bad gases from 
the top. Two ventilators are best, on 

pm sides of the cistern. The crown 
masonry or the top row of bricks should 
be as nearly level as possible to admit a 
close contact of the platform with it, so 
that no open spaces will be allowed for ‘the 
admission of undesirable objects. In this 
way there will be no openings, exce ¢ 
through the ventilators at the top of 
crown and at the rain spout and where 
the pd tr enters. Keep the cut-off in the 
ctors always turned so that unex- 
peeled showers will carry the dirt from 
the roof away without allowing one bit 
to enter the cistern. Where a steady 
shower is falling and someone is close by, 
the water can be turned in when it comes 
from the cutoff clear and free from trash. 


Have a Filter 


The filter is good for cases where there | 
is carelessness in watching the cut-off. | 


A filter of sand, gravel and charcoal is as 
good as any, and certainly prevents the 
entrance of such trash as leaves and 
twigs. Moreover, a roof and eaves soon 
become unfit for the immediate delivery 
of rain water to the cistern on account of 
bird droppings, dead flies and other in- 
sects, as well as the usual coating of dust. 
It seems useless to say that none of these 
things should ever enter the cistern. 

The construction of concrete platforms 
seems to be much in favor, especially 
where permanency is a point to con- 
sidered. Certainly, it saves replacing 
boards and is a very good filth preventa- 
tive. Unless ventilators are and well 
put in, the concrete platform will not serve 
as well for the circulation of air as the 
ones made from lumber. Whenever con- 
crete is used for this purpose the top hole 
should be made peri large for the pas- 
sage of a man and ladder for cleaning the 
inside of the cistern when that work be- 
comes necessary. 

But above all, take more interest in the 
cistern and keep it sweet and clean. It is 
the fountain from which you daily draw 
some of your life. —B. H. W., Ill. 
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ont a Good Tool Cabinet Now 
You'll find lots of repairing and odd jobs to be done about the 


place during the coming winter. Buy a Keen Kutter Tool-Cabinet 
now and be prepared for all kinds of work. 


KEEN KUTTER 


quality is famous. It applies to all tools and cutlery— 
article which bears the Keen Kutter trade mark. 

en should know how superior the Keen Kutter Safety 
Rasen are to all others. ‘They have the natural “hang 
that makes sha 

oa ack ft from dealer if 

guarantees money your er ou are not 
absolutely satisfied. 


K Qoakty Romaine 
mnaigne Aer, Price te ee eons. # 
If not at your dealer's, write us. 


de eS HARDWARE CO., Inc. He 
Philadelphie | Toledo 


Merl DUT ee 
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ee and easy matter. 
the Keen Kutter trade mark 


Sioux City 
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PRAIRIE HILLS AND HOLLOWS 





statement that deposits in Kansas 

banks have increased greatly in 
the last six months. They do not see how 
deposits could increase in the face of a 
failure of the corn crop. The fact of the 
increase is true, however. 


M fee people have questioned the 


The cashier of one of the banks in our 
little town of 300 people told us the other 
day that the deposits in their bank were 
larger by several thousand dollars than 
they had ever been before. The increase 
is due to the fact that farmers are letting 
money remain in the bank instead of tak- 
ing hold of feeding operations as they 
usually do when corn is plenty. 


Packers blame the farmers for not pro- 
ducing more stock, and this in face of the 
fact that a big bear campaign is now on 
which is reducing the price of hogs every 
day. This campaign is always started by 
the packers in the fall, because, so they 
say, they do not want to go into the winter 

acking season with high priced hogs. 

he farmers do not care to produce low 
priced pork on high priced corn at any 
stage of the packing season. 


The packers take an unfortunate time 
to make their price reducing campaign on 
hogs. Just when they are jumping - 
est on prices the farmers are making their 
plans for next year’s breeding and to have 
prices reduced at that time discourages 
many and they do not breed as many sows 
as they otherwise would. The way to in- 
crease the production of live stock is to 

ay profitable prices for it; most farmers 
ve passed the stage when they will work 
for the fun there is in it. 


Every year brings a new crop to the 
front. Some of them stick and become 
standard and profitable while others are 
discarded at once or within a few years. 
The one which is the success this year is 
feterita. From this year’s trial it appears 
to be the best and surest grain crop for an 
extreme dry season that the Southwest 
hes yet seen. In this locality it has made 
30 bushels to the acre where kafir is either 
a failure or will only make five bushels or 
so to the acre. 


The Oklahoma experiment station says 
they are growing feterita side by side with 
Sudan Durra and that the two plants are 
identical. A native of the great desert 
regions of Africa, feterita must have hun- 
dreds of drouth-resisting generations be- 
hind it; that it has is proven by the trial 
this year in both Kansas and Oklahoma. 
In every instance it has out-yielded all 
other grains and in practically every case 
it has successfully resisted the attacks of 
chinch bugs. 


Se much for the good qualities of the 
new plant. The poor qualities are yet to 
be discovered. What normal seasons will 
reveal we cannot say; it may not prove 
suitable for average seasons at all, flourish- 
ing only in extremely dry years. The fod- 
der, too, is said to be of poor quality. We 
should not be su. ‘prised if that was so; any 
plant that can withstand the assaults of 
chinch bugs must be very tough. What is 
too tough for chinch bugs may prove too 
tough for farm stock. Feeding tests this 
winter will tell us more about it. 





In appearance feterita, or Sudan Durra, 
is like . The heads grow upright in 
the same way. The grain is round and 
white and a little larger and softer than 
kafir. At a distance of ten feet feterita 
would be mistaken for kafir by anyone 
giving it a glance. But in drouth-resisting 
qualities it so far exceeds kafir that there 
is no comparison. It is from three weeks 
to one month earlier in ripening than stand- 
ard white kafir. Planted on July Ist, in 
northern Oklahoma.this year it was fully 
ripe by the middle of September. 


An Oklahoma friend of ours who has 
been watching the crops of that section 
closely this past summer, wrote to us that, 
so far as he could see, feterita was immune 
from the attacks of chinch bugs. He 
judged this to be so from seeing so many 
fields of milo and kafir destroyed by the 
b when feterita right beside them 
suffered no harm at all. In particular, he 
mentioned one field of milo which the bugs 
had eaten until a great part had fallen 
down. In this field were many scattering 
stalks of feterita, and all of these stood up 
sturdy and green and were making fine 


Do not think from the above that we 
have become excited over the new crop. 
We have not. We still advise sticking to 
kafir for both grain and fodder over all 
that part of Kansas and Oklahoma that 
lies east of the 6th meridian. But few 
ae a 1913; nine years out of ten 

is sure and we all know that it pro- 
duces a fodder hard to beat. We judge 
that feterita fodder is poor, because 
many say it is and because chinch 
bugs will not eat it. But for extreme 
southwestern conditions we advise giving 
the new crop a trial as a grain ucer. 
If it behaves as well every year as it did 
in 1913 we think the Southwest has a sure 
grain producer in feterita. 


We have no seed of feterita to sell and 
know of none for sale in this locality. Con- 
siderable was raised here this year but it is 
rom gured all contracted to n for 

igh prices. One 20-acre field south of us 
w eno that the owner refused 
an offer of $1, for it just as it stood 
when ripe. Another farmer near us con- 
tracted his entire crop for $2 a bushel. 


From this you can see that seed will 
not be cheap next year. In making a trial 
of it east of Harvey county, Kansas, we 
should advise that it be done on a small 
scale; no one knows yet just exactly what 
it would do in a season of average rainfall. 


The dry weather so damaged the corn 
that much of it was cut in August. Fall 
rains have d this early cut fodder 
considerably, cially that which was 

artly down. The s seemed to have 

ut little strength and many shocks lopped 
down as thoug had their backbones 
broken. Many stacked up this fodder and 
some began too early. e blades were 
dry but the stalks still had lots of ; 
Heavy fall rains coming just after stack- 
ing caused the fodder to mould to some 
extent. The fodder which was stacked 
after October Ist, seems to be all right; it 
is much better to have it in the stack than 
out ih the field —H. C. Hatch. 


Dec. 1913 


FAMILY OF FIVE 
All Drank Coffee From Infancy. 


It is a common thing in this count 
to see whole families growing up with 
nervous systems weakened by coffee 

That is because many parents do not 
realize that coffee contains a drug—caf- 
feine—which causes the trouble. (The 
same drug is found in tea.) 

“There are five children in my family,” 
writes an Iowa mother, “all of whom 
drank coffee from infancy up to two 
years ago. 

“My husband and I had heart trouble 
and were advised to quit coffee. We 
did so and began to use Postum. We 
now are doing without medicine and 
are entirely relieved of heart trouble. 

(Caffeine causes heart trouble when 
continually used as in coffee drinking.) 

“Our eleven-year-old boy had a weak 
digestion from birth, and yet always 
craved and was given coffee. When we 
changed to Postum he liked it and we 
gave him all he wanted. He has been 
restored to health by Postum and still 
likes it.”’ 

Name given by 
Creek, Mich. Write for the 
“The Road to Wellville.” 

Postum comes in two forms: 

Regular Postum—amust be boiled. 

Instant Postum is a soluble powder. 
A nful dissolves quickly in a 
cup of hot water and, with cream, and 

makes a delicious beverage 
Grocers sell both kinds. 


Postum Co., Battle 
little book, 











behind the stove doing nothing one 
quarter of the time, you would figure 
you were losing money. Your horse 
works for his board and keep. He has 
to be cleaned and fed. Someone must 
be paid to take care of him. Every day 
he is idle 
You Lose Money 
Your horse need not be kept in the 
stable one hour on account of icy roads, 
if you use 
Red Tip Calks 
Get them now and you are always 
ready for the road, night or day, rain or shine. 
Red Tip Calks 
Save Time, Money and Worry. 
Send for Booklet B. 


Neverslip Mfg. Co., 


New Brunswick, New Jersey 
Insist upon the Red Tip 
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HANDLING A HAY RACK 


Mr. Editor: I have been a regular 
seader of Successful Farming for several 
years and now think more of that publi- 
sation than of any other in its line. I 
would that its visits were not so far apart. 
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i ee AARA LEAR AALARRAAAR 


I am going to tell your readers how one | 
man easily handles a heavy hay rack. To| 
each corner of my rack I have fixed a 
amall wooden roller. These rollers are so 
located that when the wagon is driven be- 
tween two rows of posts supporting a rail- 
ing on each side, they come in contact 
with the railing. It is evident that if the 
railing slopes upward, the rack will move 
up the incline on its own rollers and will 
be gradually lifted out of the standards. 
If the rows of posts be located on sloping 

ound, the railing at the top may be level. 

n unloading, it is necessary to have a 
chain fastened to rear axle of the wagon 
and to the rack in such a way that the 
rack, after it is free from the standards, 
will be moved along on its rollers by the 
pull of the chain. To load the rack, set 
the wagon in just the right position, 
attach chain ol drive out. I unload by 
backing in and load by driving out. 

The accompanying cuts will help those 
who wish to avail themselves of thisdevice. 
—C. A. Hall. 




















WINTER CARE OF THE MEADOW 


It doesn’t require any care? 

Wait; listen! 

If you have been in the habit of hauling 
hay across the meadow, notice sometime 
when this is done after the sun has slightly 
thawed the surface of the sod—and you 
will be careful after that to see that the 
sod is frozen when you do any hauling. 

The same damage is done, only to a 
greater extent, if you are letting the stock 
pick around over the meadow these win- 
try days, their sharp hoofs slipping along 
and ruining more grass roots than you 
would believe. 

Any untrimmed hedge bordering the 
meadow should be cut now, which will 
not only have a beneficial effect on your 
next year’s hay-crop, but improve the ap- 
yearance of your farm; also, if the hedge 
Coodars the road, the trimming will let the 
air and sunlight to the road-bed and make 
travel along the highway more pleasant 
during hot, summer days. 

There never was a better time to fill in 
those ditches that are beginning to cut out 
and wash away the best soil of your 
meadow-lands. 

If there are any old, neglected stack- 
yards that were not cleaned up as they 
should have been last spring, this should 
be done now, and the rotted | will make 
good filling for those washes above men- 
tioned. 

Picking up the rocks on any thin points 
about the meadow will save the sickles 
next. harvest and allow valuable grass to 
grow where the rocks lay; while the manure 
spreader run over these poor spots will 
wield a more beneficial effect on the pro- 
ductiveness of the meadow than any one 
other operation could.—M. C. 
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American Steel & Wire Co.’s 


Thoroughly Galvanized Wire 


A New and Decided Advance in the 
Manufacture of Wire for 
Woven Wire Fences 


A Galvanizing of Great Durability, Originally Developed and to 
be Found Only in the American Steel & Wire Co.’s Fences 





develop a THOROUGHLY GALVANIZED WIRE. 

It has a thicker coat, a quality more refined, and a 
deeply adhesive contact of the zinc and the steel that solidly 
unites the two metals, highly flexible without injury, and 
having a finish and weather resistance unequalled—a /hor- 
oughly galvanized wire. 


ff yo American Steel & Wire Company is the first to 


steel wire, we searched out the reason 
for this spasmodic super-exeellence, and 
found it to be the chance combination ofa 
high state of perfection, in the finest detail, 
of mhn, methods, machinery and materials. 
alike, one being vastly better; or a certain We then mastered these fickle elements 
piece of woven wire fencing apparently of chance by the employment of a tre- 
indestructible under long years of severe mendous manufacturing organization 
trial. and brought them under control for 
Years ago, in making and galvanizing steady and continuous production. 


There are wonderful records of super- 
extraordinary efficiency, such as an auto 
tire lasting 30,000 miles; a pair of shoes, 
suit of clothes or a wagon showing aston- 
ishing durability; two ships built exactly 


We now announce the final completion of our facilities 
for the extensive and permanent production of this thoroughly 
galvanized wire. We shall use it in the manufacture of our 
celebrated woven wire fences—the AMERICAN FENCE, 
the ELLWOOD FENCE, the ROYAL FENCE, the 
ANTHONY FENCE, and all our other fences. 


These fences are adapted for all field, They cost no more than other fences, 
farm and poultry uses, and possess su- and considering the ertra large and 
perior structural advantages inqualityof Acavy wires used, and the exclusive use 
steel and fabric, Dealers everywhere of. new thorough galvanizing, makes 
throughout the country display these them especially attractive as the best 
fences and will quote lowest prices. ani cheapest fences. 


FRANK BAACKES, Vice Pres. and Gen’l Sales Agent 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 


CHICAGO NEW YORK CLEVELAND PITTSBURGH DENVER 


THE AMERICAN STEEL FENCE POST is cheaper than wood and more 
durable, Send for booklet of uses. 35904 
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Weatherproof is expense-proo 
Trinidad Lake asphalt makes roofing lastingly tight against rain, 


sun, wind, snow, heat and cold. 
This is the everlasting waterproofer of Nature. We use it to make 


GeCNnasCO hagmotd 


Because it gives absolute protection Genasco is economical roofing— 
it come oy in the end, 
your dealer for Genasco, Mineral or s th surface. Look for the hemisph 
trademark. The Kant-leak isinevery roll of omosth savioed thenesen. i wets 
proofs seams without cement and prevents nail-le 


aks, 
The Barber Asphalt Paving Company Philadelphia 
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THE FARM AS A FACTORY 


By PARLEE C. GROSE 














has for years succeeded effectually | of factors and increase the market value 

in withstanding my most studied | of the latter. The profits from the pro- 
endeavors to reduce it to an analysis which | cess accrue in direct ratio as the market 
would admit of being used in my farm cal- | value of the latter is made to exceed the 
culations as something tangible, something | cost of the three former. With this the 
by which I might direct my calculations | whole thing is brought to a pleasing clari- 
and gauge my deductions in a systematic | fication—reduced, as it were, from sheer 


TT" E farm management proposition | decrease the cost of the first three classes 


Dec., 1913 


‘Clark Heaters 


for WINTER DRIVING 


In Wagon, Sleigh or Auto 
During coldest weather a Clark Heater will 
always keep you warm and cozy. It s 

the heat without flame, smoke or 
e make twenty styles of these heaters— 
some as low as 90 cents. They fit in at the 
feet of any vehicle, occupy little agree and 
are just the thing for real comfort. You can- 
not bend or break them—they last forever. 
We guarantee that you will be well satis- 

fied or your money will be refunded. 

for a HEATER. 





and knowing manner. 

Though slow in the accomplishment of 
their design, my attempts eventuated in 
the formulation of what I am pleased to 
term “The Farm-a-Factory System.” 
am quite aware that for decades the farm 
has frequently been referred to and des- 
ignated as a factory, and systems of man- 
agement formed with this as a partial 
basis; but I have yet tolearn of a system 
of farm management developed in a t}pical 
factory analogy throughout. 

A factory represents that combination 
of things essential to the conversion of 
some raw or unfinished product into a 
more refined or finished product. In a 
general classification the variegated ele- 
ments contributory to the process can be 
brought under four quite clearly defined 
heads; namely, raw product, equipment, 
power, and the finished or marketable prod- 
uct. Each is clearly distinct from the 
others, yet is an essential factor in contrib- 
uting to the ultimate production. 


The 
Farming is exactly this sort of a thing 
a process by which a raw material is 
converted, by means of the nécessary 
equipment and power, into something 
more refined, which we term the finished 
product. A man buys 80 acres of land. 
This represents a certain quantity of raw 
material, that by certain processes can be 
changed to substances more usable. He 
then invests a considerable sum in tile 
drains, fences, a barn, a set of the desired 
farm tools and implements, a number of 
work horses, etc., which represents his 
equipment. He then aoavtiies power 
some human, sume animal, and perhaps 
mechanical. By judiciously asso- 
ciating these three elements, raw material, 
equipment, and power, he obtains a com- 
bination that conduces to the change that 
will create the more usable or marketable 
product. He farms 


Farm 


some 


The Factory 
Another man buys a large building, a 
lot of costly machinery and special appa- 
ratus. This is his equipment. He then ob- 
tains a quantity of 
wood, or whatsoever (not necessarily in 


raw material, metal, | 


passe and guess work to asimple theorem | 


acking only figures to give results trueand 
| accurate. 
Relation of Factors 


Values of the various factors differ as 
do the combinations of circumstances 
| from which they arise. The existence of 
this fact is *hat which introduces the ele- 
ment of individual study into every farm- 
management proposition. For instance, 
| one farmer may have a number of children 
who go to school and yet in the mornings 
| and evenings have time to do considerable 
|work. The low cost of human power for 
|the milking operation would permit this 
| farmer to secure a marketable product in 
| the form of dairy produce at a greater mar- 
|gin of profit than could another farmer 
whose human power was more costly. 
One farmer may be close to an electric 
service line that will supply him power for 
certain work at a cost much less than that 
entailed by another farmer who could ob- 
tain the same power only through other 
means. 

Each factor, however, must be consid- 
ered not only asits costis related to its own 
class of factors, but also as it may in- 
fluence the profit margin through its effect 
upon the other classes of factors. For 
example, it is necessary to keep a team of 
horses on the farm throughout the year. 
Feed must be ground, the grinder bei 
operative either by animal or mechanic 

ower. Assuming the cost for an animal- 

orse-power-hour to be slightly greater 
than that of a mechanical-horse-power- 
hour, it would be an economic move, con- 
sidered solely as a power proposition, to 
install an engine and thereby reduce the 
cost of power. Considered as it would 
also effect the equipment, it might be un- 
economical; if used very little, the reduced 
yearly cost of power might be less than the 
increased yearly cost of equipment due to 
the added engine. The possibilities of fine 
discrimination in ascertaining the high 
point of economy through increased power 
jcosts and reduced equipment costs is 
| evidenced no more sttikingly than in fac- 
tories where the use of costly machines is 
Despite the fact that man 





| required. 
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Write for complete free catalog—a postal 

will bring it. Why not WRITE NOW? 

Chicago Flexible Shaft Company 
228 Ontario St., Chicago, Illinois 
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When You Never Miss 
a Day With Sore Hands 
Then you will see the necessity for Hansen's 
Gloves. They outlast many others of the 
bulky, flimsy kind, and the saving in time 
and health is beyond price. Perfect fit and 
long, easy wear. For every work, driving 
or sport. 500 styles. Write for free 
book. Softest, strongest leather. Easily 
cleaned. All sizes, $1.25 up. At 





the rawness of natural crudity, but m a| power is more costly for the night shift 
state that will still lend itself to refine-| than for the day, it is often more eco- 
ment or improvement). He then obtains | nomieal to run one machine continuously 
power, some of it human, derived through | than two machines for one-half the time. 
his employees, some mechanical, steam, | The increased yearly equipment cost from 
electrical, etc., and possibly some animal.|an additional machine exceeding the in- 
By careful and studied manipulation he | creased power cost from running the one 
machine on a night shift. 


The Margin of Profit 


so combines these classes of elements that 
the raw material is converted into the} 
desired finished product. He manufac-| 
tures The margin of profit is effected as much 
\s regards a general process, little | by the selling price of the marketable prod- 
scrutiny is required to discern the analogy | uct as by the cost of the production fac- 
of the farm and the factory. tors. In factory management efforts are 
Proceeding with the contributing fac-| not confined solely to the reduction of 
tors thus classified, it is readily apparent | costs, but to the increasing of the selling 
that, as the finished product alone is the | price of the finished product as well. So 
source of revenue, while the other three | should it be in farm management. By 
classes represent only cost factors, the | making conditions congenial for the opera- 
object in every factory manipulation is to| tion of certain natural laws, the farmer 
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Every dollar you spend with our ad- 
vertisers helps us to make a better 
per for you. Please take the trou- 
le to mention Successful Farming 





when writing to them. 








tity of soil and atmosphere substance into 
a crop of corn which is a marketable pro- 
duct and capable of being turned into 
revenue. However, by continuing with 
refining processes, marketable products of 
greater value, beef, dairy produce, etc., 
ean be produced. With each succeeding 
stage of refinement more of the raw ma- 
terial is trimmed off, so to speak, to be re- 
manufactured in the succeeding process. 
The economic consideration of the more 
refined product involves an increased cost 
of power and equipment on the one hand 
and a iemeneedl cost of raw material and 
an increased selling price of the finished 
product on the other hand. 


YOUR TILE DRAIN OUTLET 

Now while the slack season is on, and 
with prospects of the ever occuring spring 
rains to tax the capacity of your entire 
system of tile drain, would be a good time 
to examine the outlets and make such re- 
pairs as are necessary. 

The tramping of stock around the out- 
lets is one of the worst difficulties to over- 


come; they must be shut off altogether, or | ® 


a suitable outlet constructed. The latter 
is much more satisfactory, and a concrete 
outlet is probably the best and cheapest. 

The outlet should be dug out deeper 
than the level of your drain, and a few feet 
of the drain should be taken up. The ex- 
cavation should then be filled with con- 
crete a little deeper than the level of your 
drain; then carefully lay your tile firmly 
in the concrete and the last tile should fit 
firmly against your form wall. When 
your form is taken down, the concrete 
wall is flush and perpendicular with the 
end ef your tile making a very neat and 
substantial job. The concrete should be 
put over and around the last four or five 
tile; then if the action of the frost cracks 
the tile the concrete form is there all the 
same. If your tile drain does not come at 
right angles into your open ditch, cut off 
one side of the last tile to fit up snugly 
against your form, this makes a very neat 
job if correctly done. 

If you have boulders in your fields; they 
may’ba made use of to work into the con- 
crete; with these and stiff concrete you 
often may make a good outlet without the 
aid of any forms whatever. 

It is also a mighty good plan to arrange 
to cement in some heavy wires across the 
end of the tile, about an inch apart, this 
prevents rabbits, skunks, muskrats and 
other animals from entering and doing 
damage to the drain. 

We have also had mighty good success 
by digging out where the water falls, and 
filling this with concrete; this prevents 
washing and undermining of the job 
that you have done. Even though we have 
a solid concrete outlet we like to put in a 
sewer tile instead of the last two drain 
tiles, for these never crumble from the 
effects of the. weather.—O. R. A., Ind. 


FARM BOOKS—HOME BOOKS 

We will gladly mail you our book list 
describing some of the best books on crops, 
live stock, dairying, poultry, farm ma- 
chinery, home subjects, and miscellaneous 
topics. The price of each book is given. 

We hope dspisende of our ers will 
do much reading of books this winter. 
The quickest way to stop the newspapers 
from cartooning the farmer as a “rube”’ is 
to get out of the rube class by ing and 
travel. Books are so cheap that can 
afford at least one new book a year. And 
for Christmas presents they are first-rate, 
if wisely chosen. 

Tell us what you are interested in and 
we will try to help you select a book along 
that line. Our k price list is free. 
Write for it. 
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durance—testing roads and hills, the Metz team of three cars was the only 
team that held a perfect score for the entire eight days of the contest. 


A Practical Car for 
Town or Country 








THE GEARLESS CAR 
“No clutch to slip——No gears to strip 


A remarkable combination of low price, minimum cost of upkeep and the essential 
features of the strictly up-to-aate car—a car that affords luxury without extravagance. 


The METZ “22” is a high class, fully guaran- Its gearless transmission entirely does away 
teed roadster of the torpedo semi-enciosed type, | with gear troubles. 

left-hand drive and center control. nigh make from to 50 anion pet beer se cae 

8 . an a wonderful bh climber. 

ma. 8A v- Ay F, 1 gtd Built to carry either single or double rumble 

on & pint of Jubrieating oll, and 10,000 to 12,000 | Sea6, if desired. -— 

miles on a single set of tires. bet — pa Bann age ap Custis s" 

., equ wit t electric starter, 

contgipped with fcvlinder 2774 Hi, Gren. | dlectric head lights, electric side lights, electric 

sion top and cover slip, full e’liptic springs all 

standard artillery ‘wheels best 


é round, clincher tires, and gas [~ d We want a representative in every city 
ter, horn, pump and tool outbt. 


METZ COMPANY, WALTHAM, MASS. 
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shield, extem- | Gash anu tall lights and electric horn, the price |.” 
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350 Shot 
Powerful 
















This rifle is a beauty and it’s an ac- 
curate and powerful ester. Shoots 350 times 
without reloading. Lever action, round tapering barrel, 
nickled and polished, walnut stock, dull finish; shoots BB 
shot. Note this—if any rs are needed they will be furnished : 
without charge by the manufacturer. This is sufficient proof of the quality 
of this Air Rifle. Write me today for complete description of this air gun and for ™ 

ils of my splendid new plan by which you can easily earn one of these best-quality Air Rifles 
in afew hours. Write me at once while you have the matter in mind. I'll answer you 
Fs thang and I know you will be delighted with my dandy plan for giving you the gun. 


E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher Successful Farming, Des Moines, la. 
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A'TWO-LEGGED DICTIONARY 


Tells About Humus 















































‘6 JU say that growing grain continu- 
\ ously and selling the crops uses up 
the humus and that we must put 
humus back into the soil in order to keep 
it in shape to produce profitable crops. 
Now, what is this ‘humus,’ what becomes 
of it and where do we get it? I, for one, 
belong in the prim c and don’t 
know what these words mean, and I be- 
lieve there are e lot of others in the same 
boat.” This came from a man near the 
front who had edged well forward on his 
seat in his eagerness to find out all that he 
could about his soil from the Professor 
from the experiment station who had just 
concluded a lecture about soil fertility at 
the farmers institute. 

“Perhaps I should have explained,” 
said the Professor, “that humus is the de- 
caying vegetable matter in the soil. ~ By 
that I mean the roots, stubble, weeds, 
corn stalks, leaves, etc., which you plow 
under and allow to rot. Our Middle West 
soils were well supplied with humus when 
we began to farm them. No one knows 
for how many years prairie grass and other 
plants had been growing, dying down and 
rotting into the soil. hen we Ww 
crops and remove all of them so that little 
or nothing remains on the soil to rot, the 
humus is used up and after awhile the 
amount is so small that crops do not grow 
well.” 

“How can we tell when the supply of 
humus is getting low in our soil?’ broke 
in another questioner. 

“The soil becomes harder and is in- 
clined to be more cloddy, especially if it 
is a clay soil,”’ replied the Professor. “It 
does not take in water so readily when it 
rains; more of the water runs off over the 
surface and that makes the soil wash more. 
You know of fields .right here in your 
neighborhood where the soil formerly was 
mellow and loamy and was not cut up 
with gullies after heavy rains, but now the 
soil is hard, breaks up cloddy and the own- 
er is racking his brain to find out how to 
stop the gullies which are deeper and more 
numerous after every heavy rain.” 

“Now you're telling us what we want 
to know,” interrupted the man sitting 
next tome. “I have one of that kind of 
fields you have been talking about. And 
you say that if I plow under stuff to rot in 
the soil it will stop the washing?” 

“T didn’t intend to put it quite that 
strong” replied the Professor. ‘There is 
a big difference between stopping washin 
and eeping soil from washing. The ol 
saying ut an ounce of prevention and 
a pound of cure is very true in this case. 
After gullies are started you will usually 
have to resort to a more strenuous method 
for stopping them than merely plowing 
under organic matter to —’ 

“That's another word I see used a lot 
in my farm paper and I don’t know what 
it means. What do you mean by ‘organic’ 
matter?” 

“When talking about soil we use the 
terms ‘organic matter’ and ‘humus’ in 
about the same sense,” answered the Pro- 
fessor. “Any vegetable or animal material 
is organic matter—anything that is not 
mineral. Many are inclined to think of 
humus as organic matter which is pretty 
well rotted. 

“But, I want to say just a word more 
about soil washing. You all know that it 





is the water which runs off over the sur- 
eee Serre ne anes event pad Sone 
damage. It is equally clear that the more 
water soaks into the soil the less there 
will be to run off. Now, a good supply of 
humus in a soil makes it more open an 
porous—more like a pew the 
water will soak into instead of running off. 
Other methods may be necessary to sto 
soil washing, but keeping the soil w 
supplied with humus is the most practical 
end effective means for preventing it.” 

“You are ting right down to the 
things I have Ee Ste to know about 
and what’s more, you are ing in lan- 
guage we can understand,” chimed in the 
man who fired the first question. 

“Now, how do we lose our humus, and 
how can we best restore it to our soils?” 

“Your crops use some of it in — 
their growth, a certain amount is carri 
away in drainage wa and a consider- 
able quantity is burned out. You aill 
know how manure heats in a pile. Well, 
the same action takes place to a certain 
extent ey the soil, — course it is —s 
so rapid as to produce any pti 
heat. When you want to <i> pamee 
good and warm for a hotbed stir it 
now and then. The bacteria which cause 
it to heat require air and by stirring you 
admit air and give them favorable con- 
ditions for growth and work. Yes, bac- 
teria are important, even in rotting ma- 
nure—in fact, if there were no bacteria 
manure would not a“ nor would the 
trash you plow under decay in the soil. 
Humus burns out room re when the 
soil is kept bare and sti during a good 

rtion of the year. Open tilled crops 

ike corn and potatoes offer favorable con- 
ditions for burning out humus. But, it is 
— aye a ere oI of wee es ] 
um though t is important, as 
the silaption of methods which will return 
to the soil as much or more than is re- 
moved. 

“The best methods for keeping up the 
humus supply, will depend to some extent 
upon the kind of farming you are doing. 

ag oS lot of livestock and _ 
nearly everything you raise, your problem 
is not so difficult. You then have a large 
quantity of manure and do not need to 

low under so much material im other 
orms. 
on tly .plow_ und 
quently ¥ under ; 
so much the better. 
excellent soil-builder for land which has 
become badly run down. It will grow on 
soil where you cannot produce other 
clovers. It makes a heavy growth and a 
mass of material to plow under. Vetch is 
a good crop to sow in corn at the last culti- 
vation or on oats stubble after the crop is 
harvested. In either case it will make an 
excellent cover crop for the soil during the 
winter and in the epring, there a 
large growth to plow under before plant- 
ing the land to corn or other crop. 

“Corn stalks, straw and such materials 
make humus when they rot, but they don’t 
when they are burned. Again the man 
with livestock has the advan for he 
can use such things for feed ding 
and return them in the form of manure. 
We can’t all be stock farmers—someone 
must raise the bread. The grain farmer 
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especially must carefully plan for the rais- 
ing of clover, sweet clover, vetch, or similar 

for the purpose of plowing them 
ns 9 


“Briefly, humus makes the soil warmer 
by letting air into it; helps to prevent 
washing; lets the water into the soil more 
readily d ring a rain and enables the soil 
to retain more moisture during a drouth; 
it makes the soil more easily worked and 
furnishes food for crops. 

“The supply can best be maintained by 
applying manure and by plowing under 
the roots and stubble, or still better, the 
entire growth of such crops as the clovers, 
vetch, cowpeas, etc. hese crops not 
only put humus in the soil but they take 
nitrogen from the air and leave it in the 
soil for other crops.” 

“What is this thing you call ‘nitrogen’ ”’ 
asked one of the audience. “I read a lot 
about it but I have never seen any of it.”’ 

The mere mention of the word seemed 
to make the eager listeners edge a little 
further toward the speaker. — 

“T have never seen any ni m my- 
self,” replied the Professor. “About 
per cent of the air is nitrogen” —and he ex- 
plained and answered questions for more 
than an pan ows Ly Sag ap which - 
of so great importnce growth o 
plants and animals. That is another story 
and we will have to wait till a later issue 
to tell you about it.—A. H. 8. 


WORK LEADS TO SUCCESS 
Not long since a prominent man was re- 
ported as saying in an address to the pupils 
of a public school that “too many young 
ple are growing up who will not work, 
ut are on the lookout for ‘soft snaps, 
clerical positions, ete., where they can 
wean good clnthes ond wil net Reve laa 
their hands.” “If the schools are teachi 
that you are too well educated to work wi 
your hands,” he said in conclusion, “‘then 
the schools are doing a dealof harm.” 
He is unhappily right in his first con- 
clusion, but we do not think he is right in 
implying that the schools are to blame. 
The amount of education the majority of 
children get is not enough of itself to put 
ideas of superiority into their heads. Asa 
rule, they acquire such false notions in 
their own homes, from their parents. 
Hard-working parents have a natural de- 
sire that their children shall advance in 
the world and that the conditions surround- 
ing them shall be more agreeable than 
those encountered by themselves. Now 
— ae fault to be oo —_ bmg own 
when t! ey assume, as ten do, tha 
this pr gress is to be made by avoiding 
manual labor or work that will soil the 
hands and involve the wearing of rough 
clothes, or hard toil of any kind, they e 
2 No ery A has bee: 
°o at t ever m accom- 
plished in this world without hard work 
of hand or brain or both. No man or 
woman ever won success in life by his own 
effort who was ashamed to turn his hand 
to any honest occupation, however 
humble, that presented itself. The sales- 
man behind the counter or <ae clerk at the 
desk are not persons to be envied beyond 
their fellow men who work in blouse and 
overalls. As a matter of fact, most often 
the reverse should be the case, for, as a 
rule, the wages of the workman exceed 
those of the clerk, he has shorter hours 
and, altogether, enjoys greater independ- 
ence. Moreover, he is more certain of 
continued employment, and, other things 
being equal, has a better prospect of ‘“‘get- 
ting on in the world.” 
alse ideas in regard to work have long 
existed and are still to be encountered, 
but they are gradually giving ted to a 





more intelligent view.—W. F. 
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To Farm or Not To Farm 


Two Remarkable Articles in 
Successful Farming for January 








The Less Fortuna 
With His Family. Truck Handler. 


One of these splendid stories—both are true ones—“From 


The Well-to-do Farmer 


Laundry Wagon Driver to Prosperous Farmer,” gives the 
life history of a man now of middle age, who, when a young 
man, had a job driving a laundry wagon in a central western 
town. He saw the opportunities, independence and pleasure 
of farm life and acted accordingly. Today, this man is one of 
the most successful farmers in the country and he usually car- 
ries away his share of blue ribbons from his state fair. 


The other article entitled, ‘“The Mistake of My Life,’’ 
was written for Successful Farming by a young man who-is 
now a truck handler for one of the large express companies. 
He receives $55 per month. This young man left the farm 
with all of its opportunities a few years ago. The apparent 
attractiveness of city life deluded him. Now he sees his mis- 
take. He is looking forward to the time when he can get 
another start at farming. 


Really you owe it to the children and young people in 
your home, as well as to yourself, to read these excellent con- 
tributions. They are out of the ordinary. 


Be Sure to Read Our 
January Number! 


Literally scores of other good things in the way of general 
farming articles, money making ideas and suggestions, edi- 
torials, household hints, articles for boys and girls, dress- 
making suggestions, etc., will greet you ‘in the January 
number. 


on this page indicates that your 

A Red Hand subscription has expired a is 
about to expire. If your subscription is expiring, by all 
means renew at once so you will be sure to receive our splendid 
January number. Really you can’t afford to miss it. Use 
the coin-card we have enclosed in this copy of the maga- 
zine for your convenience; or, send money order, bank draft, 
postage stamps, or your personal check. 

Why not send a neighbor’s subscription at the same 
time you send yours? 

Subscription rates: $1 for 7 years, 75 cents for 5 years, 
50 cents for three years, 35 cents for two years. 


Successful Farming 
E. T. Meredith, Publisher Des Moines, lowa 
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WHO IS RESPONSIB 
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For the Thorny Path? 


TINY story and a half building, standing in the 

4 midst of a cee and staring play-ground; i 

% ittwo,orperhaps but one, out building, with sag- 

P| ging doors, unprovided with either latch or other 

means of fasteninz; inside the house, a bare hall- 

way, with nails driven for hanging up coats and 

caps, and then the school-room proper. Dis- 

colored walls, with pieces of plastering missing, uncurtained 

windows, admitting cross-lights to injure the eyes of the stu- 

dents, unadjustable benches and desks, scarred and hacked by 

jack-knives, a rusty stove, a rickety table and chair for the 

teacher, a rusty-looking black-board, not a quarter part big 

enough for the most primitive of black-board work. Do you 
recognize the picture! 

In such a building I was educated from my 10th to my 14th 
year. In such buildings I taught my earliest terms of school. 
There are many of them, all over the United States, and in 
them are being educated boys and girls who must compete, in 
years to come, with men and women who have been educated 
in convenient, sanitary buildings, and by the best teachers, 
furnished with the best equipment that money can buy! Is 
this fair? Fair to the child, or fair to the community in which 
this child is to spend his life? 

Let no one suppose I am aged, or that these things are mere 
matters of the past. I am 30 years old, so my school-days are 
not so far back but that there are still many places where just 
the same conditions which met me are still in force. 

There was not a parent in our district who had not a comfort- 
able home. Inwinter they banked up their houses to keep out 
the cold; yet their children sat for hours every day through the 
bitter winters in a building in which there were holes in the 
floor, large enough to look through, into the open space under 
the building:, which was well furnished with gaps in the foun- 
dation masonry. Every morning the pupils had to sit around 
the stove until the room warmed up, which was usually not 
before 10:30 oclock, and discipline and studies suffered alike. 
The dinner’ must be kept in the school-room itself, as they would 
freeze in the adjoining cloak room. 

There was a wooden water-pail and a tin dipper, and from 
this the entire school satisfied its thirst. The district provided 
a tin wash-basin, but the teacher had to supply towels and 
soap, if she wanted any. There was not a globe or a wall-map; 
a ‘‘Webster’s Abridged” Dictionary (very much abridged, by 
the way) comprised the reference library. The teacher sup- 
plied any “busy work” materials, ete., needed. 

Within my remembrance that school-room was never cleaned, 
that is, washed. Just as I got ready to leave it, repairs were 
made, and in the process the room was cleaned; but usually 
teacher and pupils did the janitor-work, except in winter, 
when one of the boys was paid to build fires. He did not always 
build them, though. 

Our school-house had but one out-building, its walls covered 
with filthy inscriptions. I do not remember that it was ever 
cleaned out, but it must have been, I suppose. Frequently 
some “‘smart’’ boy would defile the place, to satisfy some trifli 
grudge against teacher or pupils. The building had no means 
of shutting the door and keeping it shut except the device of 
propping it with a stick, and this stick was often removed. 


There was not a mother in the place who would have toler- 
ated such a place for five minutes at her house, and yet her 
children it 30 weeks out of the year. 

There was not a mother who w have allowed her children 
to play unsupervised by some older head near by, for long at a 
time, yet the noon-hour left her children entirely to their own 
devices, and if they got into no mischief it was because the 
did not desire to and not because they had the least er mans 

The terms were nine or ten weeks long. They were usually 
taught by some High School graduate, earning money to go to 
Normal School or to buy her trousseau. A change of teachers 
every term was common, and if she stayed a year, it was felt 
that she had been there too long, and “somebody else ought to 
have a chance.” She received anywhere from $25 to $35 a 
month. I never received more. From this she.must pay her 
board, unless she boarded at home, and when you reckon up 
the price of board, and the size of her yearly earnings, counting 
30 weeks a year at the price I have mentioned, you will see that 
the teacher who had no home to go to in vacation, must work 
at something else during that time, or starve. 

Now one t reason why such things are, is because mothers, 
especially, don’t realize them actually. If they did, they would 
stop them right away, and if the district would’nt furnish the 
money they would supply it themselves, rather than have things 
goonso. There are communities where the women hold fairs 
to raise missionary money which might be more wisely expended 
to keep their own children from growing up into heathenish 
ways, simply because the abominable rural schools will undo 
what they have tried so hard to teach their children. 

Reckon up how much half a dozen towels would cost, a dipper 
apiece for each child, a lookiny:-glass, curtains for the windows. 
How much would it cost to cleanse the out-houses, obliterate 
the markings, make good doors, and see that they are kept so? 
How much would it cost you each to have the building cleaned 
at least once a year? How much to stain the staring walls 
some pretty color, if the plastering is good enough? 

If you do your duty by the fathers, they should see that the 
desks are replaced by something better, the school-room 
weather-tight, and so on, but they may balk on the beautifying 
touches. This is the especial province of mothers, and it won't 
cost half as much as you think. 

The scholars often earn money for these things, but they 
should not be to do it all. You owe them a comfort- 
able, pleasant place, in which to Ft their education, if they 
are to be Sonal ber law into it, and you should supply it. Re- 
member that blackboards, reference-books, etc., are simply 
tools for the teacher to use, and she is hampered by not having 
them just as-you would be if you had to sift all your flour for 
baking through a tea-strainer. 

And this brings me to the teacher herself. Many districts 
now demand a Normal graduate, and then tie her hands by 
their niggardly appropriations for books .and other teaching 

liances. Ne ormal uates do not stay in country schools. 
Why? Simply because they cannot afford to spend two years 
of hard study and the accompanying outlay of money to earn 
the pittance paid in these schools, and to be tied by the parsi- 
mony of the people, 
, Continued on page 27. 





SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


What Is the Difference? 


to you in dollars and cents whether I go into your field 
in the spring and pull up every third hill of corn, thus 
destroying one-third of your crop, or whether you 
raise only two-thirds of what you can raise? 


j In one case you have seen the corn growing and 
a realize a loss when destroyed and in the other you 
have the lose just the same but don’t realize it. 


tly so. 
I reached out my hand and picked your pocket you would not submit to it. Not fora minute 
A ou are doing these very things to your own self every time you plant untested seed corn. That's honest. I can prove it 
ve becn getting what you call a good stand. fair stand cx'a poor mand and let ego at that You are not raising al] the corn possible 
on each acre. Just one 12-ounce ear on every hill iz makes 37 bushels an acre; two such ears make 74 bushelr an acre. Are you get 
ag ence soo Se Yeu should; your land LP ee ny pet ty te RT 
seed corn. 


When you plant corn that is not tested are simply Yootve betting with yeusstif that ou can do what p li has beer, 
able to do—tell by the looks of an ear mets ph wmege i“ hens eat mite |: 


An ear of corn contains about 1,000 kernels. One bed ear means the loan of 1,000 stalks or 10 bushels. Shanebladnitinin yes om wher 
it costs you 10 bushels every time you wrong. 


If your land is now prod as acre you duce 60 bushels or more. Many farmers have added 25 to 40 bushels ar 
acre to their corm crop by tating thir seed corm with ar ideal Core Toots 

It takes just as much time, labor ney to cultivate a cornfield where one-third the hills are barren or weak as it does to cultivate where every 
hit has a bealthy ear-prodcing stale Your prot io bigger op the tested cora because you get « full crop. 

This is not a mere sales talk m giving you actual facts. Fa 9 cma experiment station in the world 


went oho you corn crib and took one-third of the corn you had harvested you would most certainly consider that you had been im. 
oe upon, and righ 





recommends testing seed corn. It's as necessary as plowing and 


The Farmer Who Fails to Test His Seed Corn 
Is Picking His Own Pockets 


You are losing money just as surely as though you took money out pocket and threw it away. 
p beplngt Lem ly yd sm Pod mn {B00 cacthe ete an ear cach os 10 Deskele and: that 
is what you expect when you plant it. 


ORS SESS SE ES CH Ee ee ee ee eee A dead ear is 
worth no 


TS rablahanrsaarmn tia. sat sehen scooapucs gman time 
requ to test 


Multiply this by the amount of corn you plant and "ll eee a he ts risk ‘re taking every year 


Is this 
fair to yourself? It takes 12 ears to plant an acre, 500 to plant 40 = If 50 of these are dead you lose $5.00 
each, or $250.00 on 40 acres. 


Good farming isn’t a matter of luck. It’s a question of horse-sense and prudence. You cannot plant dead 
seed and expect to get a corn crop. 


IdealSeedCornTesters 


Now Used By Thousands Of Farmers 


The Ideal is used all over the world. Only recently I received a big order from farmers in far away Russia 
mh te ioneer tester and is recognised as the best. 


Se Teel bo balls for Sip wedi 00k the cnane an fo secemmntnded bo the Agricultural Colleges. It can, however, 


his ool ae testing by soil, sawdust, oor | or any known testing method. It is ideal for any method because 
our pee of construction provides 


itivel guarantee that Teal Tooter wil pay, for ttsif many times over the frst in increased 
ae with don 2 | wil soturn every cont you for. I do pot limit this ae has ys. You can wait until fall, 
after you have harvested the crop, and then you do not feel that the tester creased your crop and paid for itself many 
times over, send m Rash ane on our money. 


Corn judges, seedsmen and thousands of corn growers use and endorse the Ideal Tester. If it makes money for thousands 
of others it will surely make money for you. Don't take chances on your seed corn. You don’t have to. I am giving you & 
proposition where you can’t lose but can make a good increased profit on every acre you plant to corn, 


Write Today For Free Corn Book 


This book tells S about successful corn growing. It explains seed bed, seed selection, testing, planting, cultivation and all 
phases of corn raisi 


The book was originally pebiches © ~. ~~ at 25c, but as a special offer in order to get in touch with farmers who are interested 
in seed corn testing, I give you this book free 


you id edison fr cu dinrbution Wie eat ce and C. W. Graham, 
Ideal Testers Made in 4 Sizes Manager 
No. 1, 400-ear Box Test $10.00 
No. 2, 400-ear Cabinet Tester 15.00 The National 


No. 4; 200-ear Box Tester "8.00 Manufacturing 
Company 
1720 Locust St. 


Shows the Des Moines, 


Vitality of lowa 
Every Ear 

of Seed 
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FARMERS FIGHT A FRIEND 


A Story of the Bumble Bee 
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‘ Bill. Don't let ’ 
~ the horses! Whoa there! 

have a runaway, Bill, if you don’t 
get out of there with that team.” And 
Farmer Brown yelled frantically to his 
hired man who had stirred up a bumble- 
bees’ nest in the meadow. 

I tell you, Brown, I’m not going past 
there again. I got a jab in the neck. Say 
but it hurts! You can ride the mower the 
next round, I won't.” And the hired man 
defied his employer. Jack was a little 
justified then for being defiant. 

“Just let that place go this afternoon 
and tonight we'll come out and burn ’em 
out,” remarked the farmer, as many a 
farmer has remarked before. 

fom Dorkins dropped at Brown’s 
that evening to see Sadie found Brown 
and the hired man and the boys preparing 
for a raid on inthe bumble-beesthe mead- 
ow: Tom had been to the agricultural 
college and it didn’t just suit him to see 
the preparation for the attack. 

“Mr. Brown, it’s none of my business, 
but if I were you I'd leave those bumble- 
bees alone,” said Tom. “I wish they were 
in my clover field. I wouldn’t let anybody 
touch them.” 

“Whynot?” 

“Because they are your 


WAT ’em, em sting 


asked one of the Brown boys. 
hest friends,” 





rel hed Tom. 

‘They're no friends of mine,”’ 
rubbing his neck. 

“Sit down here on the porch and let me 
tell you about bumble-bees. Wher I’m | 
through we will all go out in the meadew 
toge ther. 

The queen bumble-bee is brought to 
maturity a the nest along with the drones 
or male bees in late summer. Both sex 
leave home. The drones exude & sweet 
scented substance here and there that is | 
attractive to the queen. She meets the | 
drone and they are mated, after which the 
drone dies and the queen burrows into the 
ground a little way and goes to sleep for 
the winter. 

“Along in the spring the queen thaws 

comes out of her long sie P and feeds 

the pollen ‘of willows and the early 
flowéring. plants. 

“She finds a forsakén 
similar cozy pla: e to start her colony. 
forms a little cavity in the middle of the 
gras$ nest by teasing it into a very soft 

st. In this she places a little ball of pol- 
len and on it makes a little cup of wax in | 
which she lays afew eggs, which she sealsin. 

Then she makes a little waxen honey 
ot almost an inch in diameter. This she 

Is daily, ather permits, with very 

hin nectar or honey, which is her food 
iring the night. 

The queen is as faithful as an old hen | 
n brooding her eggs. She keeps the eggs 

rm with her body three or four days 
when they hatch into little worms or mag- 
Sue feeds her babies on honey = } 
together in her honey s: 
is she spews into the wax cell among th e| 
larvae after she has bitten a hole through | 
the wax eup. After lunch she seals the 

p wa un. 

In bout 11 days from the time the 
gys were laid the larvae are full grown 
na spin thenisebunniiinsons They 


said Jack, 


mouse nest or | 
She | 


} 


if we } 


gots 
pollen mixed 


T 


emselves pretty much around the body | the work as | 
During | that man an 
| from $10 to $15 a day at this work, and 


of the queen so as to get her heat. 
this stage she is a ve ry devoted brooder- 
mother. She a reads herself out as much 
as possible and may elongate her body to 


nearly twice its size. 


-| horse thief, least of 


KS 


“It takes about 22 days from egg laying 


You’! | to mature bees, if she is able to keep them 


warm all the time. A chill or two retards 
hatching. 

“This first brood,” said Tom, as his at- 
tentive hearers settled to more comfort- 
able positions, “is composed of small sized 
workers. They are neither male or female. 
They help her gather nectar and care for 
succeeding broods so she devotes her atten- 
tion more to egg laying therest of the 
season. 

“They store honey in the empty cocoons 
and in waxen cells. They also store pollen. 
During a season some 300 workers may 
constitute a colony—all coming from the 
untiring efforts of the one queen. Males 
and queens are reared after the workers 
and the new generation starts all over 
again by going out and mating before 
going into winter quarters. 

“They have their enemies—other than 
men like you who want to burn them out. 
And the queens have great battles when 
they chance to meet. It is a case of sting- 
ing one to death. And there are tram 
bumble-bees that are like cow nyt 

too lazy to work. They attempt to lay 
in the nest of the eee bem worker kind 
just as the cowbird lays her in the 
nests of other birds for them to 
her brood: 

“The life history of bumble-bees is very 


| interesting but there is more to it than 


mere interest. They are the only insects 
that havé ‘tongues kung enough to reach 
down into the red clover blossoms and 
fertilize the clover so it will bear seed. 
Just as sure as you destroy every bus.ble- 
bees’ nest on your farm you are cheati 
yourself, for your clover will have no 
without ‘these bees to fertilize a6.” 

“That’s news to me,” remarked Mr. 
Brown. “Maybe that’s why some years 
I can’t get enough seed to pay for thresh- 
ing. Maybe something lee destroyed 
most of the bumble-bees.”’ 

“You've always taught me tc kill them,’ 
said Dick. 

“Well, I have done very foolishly in my 
ignorance. I guess we will not burn'them 
out tonight. I'll run the mower past the 
nest. I'll just slip a piece of tin over the 
hole until I’ve cut back to a safe place.” 


_ANTI-HORSE THIEF ASSOCIATION 


Kansas and Oklahoma have strong or- 


| ganizations of the Anti-Horse Thief 


ciation. This association is to the 


|farmers what the bank association isto | TIMOTH 


the bankers; the thieves give a community 
having an association a wide berth for 
they are almost certain to be caught 
when every man in the country is after 
them. ‘This association recently held a 
big state meeting to which large numbers 
of politicians flocked. The politicians 
know that. they will make no enemies by 
indorsing the league, for nobody loves a 
all the farmers. 


A farmer friend of the writer bought a 
stump-pulling outfit. Securing some good 
substantial trucks, he used the puller for 
moving houses when he was not pulling | ers 


lace | stumps with it, a single old team doing 


wnoke| WILL’S EVERGREENS GROW 


easily. We have 
one of his boys to make 


int where they often are 


it has come to a 
their contracts for mov- 


away behind 


ing houses. 


ring up | 


SPECIAL OFFER 


Write today; 
rar 10 CENTS 


te aleton ot sca postpaid 





WILBUR. M°COY 4 E.N. CLARK o 
ASL AGT. UES G £? ASGLAGLDESE G 
JACKSONVILLE. PLA.‘ WILMINGTON. H.C. 


INFORMATION ABOUT 
ALBERTA 


Have been here two years: was once news- 
paper editor at Des Moines. I know 
this province well, its land laws, best land 
available tor homesteading, routes to be 
followed by new railways, etc. Inquiring 
letters answered when enclosing one dollar. 
Would arrange to locate parties for small 
fee, singly or in colonies. Address, 


T. F. BYRON, 587 Fox St., 
Edmonton, Alberta 




















PURE SWEET $50 


CLOVER Wi: 


—2 MONEY-MAKER KNOWN —INVESTIGATE 
est foraye plant that grows. Superior to all 
asa foutilteer. Equal to Alfalfa for hay. Excels for pas- 
— a wos worn-out soil quickly and produces im- 
orth from $50 to $125 per acre. Easy to get 
—— saoverywhere, on all kinds of soil. Don't 
Sor our BX 7 ge free catalog and circu- 
particulars. e can save you money on 
—ae Sample Free. Write 
Ssadv aaa 000 Box 919, CLARINDA, 


New Crop 

lowaGrown 

CLOVER Recleaned 
TESTED | 


Fmd TAY Sas eee oat 





Cfreu ai aii Seed free. 
IOWA SEED CO., Dept D1, DES MOINES.IA. 


FLORIDA ifyi: 


ing u Will 
sell a few farms out of our tract in thn ver 
region at low price, on easiest terms, We are 
nting large groves, help wanted. 

. © FARWELL & SONS 55 Fenelon Place, DUBUQUE, IOWA 


MINNESOTA is the greatest dairy state in the hy 
Millions of acres of wild land in the best 
dairy section of the State can be bought cheap on long 
time and easy aes. State School lands, Free Home- 

proved Farms, Maps and literature 
telling Btate, sent free upon open te to 


Fred D Sherman, Com, tmusi_ R205 Stu'e Capitol, $s 
FARMS WANTED yu5'ssvssisioun.’ Wie aes 
scribing ping property naming towrst price owe help ta 


American Ina- 
wostunene Aas" a, Se pckece mite. Minneaplis, Mian. 








Best tor windbreaks, hedges, screens. Free Catalog. 
©. WILL WURSERY CO. ine., 253 Coder St. Dundes, Ml. 








WHO IS RESPONSIBLE? 

Continued from page 24. 

Most localities like to give their own 
girls the preference in selecting teachers, 
and this is well enough, if they do not carry | 
it so far that efficiency is sacrificed in the | 
desire to “help Bill Robinson’s girl.” 

The country teacher needs far more | 
judgment, initiative, and sound common- | 
sense than the city teacher, who is support- | 
ed by the machinery of the well-organized | 
city school. Behind the country teacher | 
is nothing but the school-board and the | 
superintendent, the former often composed | 
of men who know little or nothing about | 
school affairs, and the latter too over bur- 
dened and hurried to give the assistance | 
she needs. 

All about her are the Joneses and the 
Smithses, eagerly watching for “‘partiality,”’ 
and for “‘not keeping full time,” and for | 
‘‘new-fangled notions,” listening to what | 
Sally Brown says Teacher did, and what | 
Billy Green said to her, and in this hard 
position she must depend upon her own 
wits to help her out. 

It is nobody’s business what the city | 
teacher does, after hours, as long as she 
behaves herself. If the country teacher 
goes for a ride with Tom Gray the whole 
district seethes with excitement. Her 
whole private life is examined by every- 
body, and criticised for everything which 
does. not suit the many varying tastes, 
from the Jones contention that she has 
no business embroidering, to the Smith 
decision that a girl who can’t do her own 
washing is ‘‘too stuck up” for the country. 

Now, friends, in summing up this mat- 
ter, let me beg you to think well of these 
things: What kind of school is our school? 
What can be done, at small cost, if large 
expenditure can not be afforded, to make 
it better? What inducements do we offer 
to competent teachers? Is it true econ- 
pv d to keep hiring inexperienced girls 
and paying them $6 a week, when for 
twice the sum you could get a thoroughly 
competent woman who wil carry her in- 
terest further than pay-day, who will 
wish to make a name for herself as a 
teacher, and who understands her busi- 
ness. In the former case, the school- 
money is often worse than wasted; in the 
latter, it counts. 

What kind of a school-board have you? 
If the most competent men in town are 
not on it, why not? Is your county su 
intendent fitted for his work, and paid to 
do it, or is he forced to sandwich it in with 
his regular vocation, and consequently 
only half do it? 

‘o many people anything old is sacred, 
and when the new superintendent or the 
Normal teacher introduces any innovation 
a great cry is made. Before this parent 
understands the purpose of the new thing, 
he will be very apt to decry it, and he is 
exceedingly likely to decline to investigate 
its merits or demerits, also. 

“What was good enough for me, is 
good enough for my children,” he says, 
not perceiving the absurdity of the saying. 
Why, man, look at your farming machin- 
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Is Your Telephone Like 
This One? 


A poor telephone instrument is 
exasperating—almost worse than 
none at all. Western Electric 
telephones are clear speaking and 
satisfactory always, and will not 
fail at critical times. The trans- 
mitters and receivers are standard 
“Bell” equipment. You need not 
raise your voice above its natural 
cortversational tone with 


Western : Efectric | 
Rural Telephones 


Made by the largest manufacturers of telephones in the world and. 
sold with a guarantee to give you full value for your money. Thousands 
of satisfied users among progressive farmers. 








Speak Low 
Don’t Yell 





Before you replace your old telephone, write our nearest office for a 
copy of our new illustrated book No. 31. 


WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Manufacturers of the 7,500,000 “Bell” Telephones 





ee che Cienoe wees i SS... Denver San Francisco 
Bencn Cincinnati Cloveioad St. Pach Houses SS £2. 


EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY ELECTRICAL NEED 





























in Siishlone, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Eastern in Mascot, W mean the pee he T sa Reqtucky, ad all 


at a slight advance on account of higher freight. 


Reliable Detroit American 


It’s the best you can buy at any price— 


test draf Parts—true capac- 
‘fy solimited guarantee—30 days’ 





















ery, your cattle, all sorts of things! Did 
your father have things like them, as im- 
proved, as useful? But you have them. 

“Why, yes, it saves time and money to 
have them! To be sure!’’ Now isn’t it 
barely possible that in the world of edu- 
cation something to save time and money 
may have been invented or discovered | 
since your day? And are you always per- | 
fectly satisfied with the education you got? 

Don’t condemn new things. Try to 
have “the open mind,” and don’t hold 
back progress in your district because you 
don’t quite understand just why the new 
way is used. Begin with common, every- 
day comfort and moral safeguards for the 
children. With this opening, greater | 
things may be achieved. It is something 
to you! - It’s everything! 

















Perfect Lock Stitch Sewing Awl 


GIVEN 


The Awl that 
meets every condition 
for a handy tool to mend old 
or new harness, saddles, gun 
cases, suit cases, shoes, carpets, i 
bags, awnings, pulley belts, and tie comfort- 
ers, etc. Farmers and stockmen use it to sew up wire cuts in 
live stock. The awl is well made, and with ordinary care will last a 
lifetime. All parte are interchangeable, so if one part gets lost or broken you 
do not have to throw the tool away. Use any kind of lockstitch machine needles. Needles are 
kept in the hollow screw handle. The reel carrying the waxed thread is exposed in a most 
convenient position under fingers’ ends so that the tension can be controlled at will by a sim- 
de A of the fingers on the reel and the thread can be taken up or let out as desired. 
mond point grooved needles, straight and curved, come with the outfit. Convenient to carry, 
Always ready to mend a rip or tear in any emergency. You can use any kind of thread—we send 
a good supply with each Awl. There is never a household but where there is repairing of one kind 
or another, which this Aw! will do neatly, durably and quickly. 
. Given for three new one-year subscriptions at 25 cents each, or for two new one-year subscrip- 
tions and 15 cents additional. 


E, T. MEREDITH, Publisher Successful Farming, DES MOINES, IOWA 



































FARM FOR SALE 


By C. 


HAT is the greatest obstacle to 
W agricultural progress? Science 

has discovered a great many 
leaks in farm management, and chemistry 
has followed up this good work by telling 
us what our soils, plants and animals need 
to make them productive and fat. But, 
after all, the microscope of the scientist 
and the retort of the chemist seem to have 
left this vital problem still unsolved. The 
What is the greatest obstacle 


question é 
remains 


to agricultural progress?—yet 
without a conclusive answer. 

Recently I asked this question of one of 
the shrewdest and most successful farmers 
—and to get him to express his opinion 
I added: 

“Is it the scarcity of farm laborers? Is 
it the lack of transportation and market- 
ing facilities? Is it the uncertaintity of 
the seasons? Is it the landowner and ten- 
ant problem? Is it due to the oppressive 
middlemen? Or, as many claim, is it due 
to the lack of adequate capital to develop 
the business with?” 

“No,” he answered after a thoughtful 
pause; “it isn’t anything that can be found 
with a microscope or by chemical analysis. 
The greatest p aban to the progress of 
agriculture in this part of the country is 
the sign 

FARM FORSALE 

“The widespread unrest and general de- 
sire to sell the farm and go into some other 
line of business has been the bane of 
Eastern agriculture for years, If the farm 
owner does not consider his home a per- 
manent one he certainly will not plan with 
a view to the future. Before agriculture 
can make any t we must have 
more men who have the desire tocarefully 
settle themselves to a lifework in some 
particular branch of farming and plan ac- 
cordingly, not impatient for immediate 
profits, but with a view for the future, and 
who are willing to stay on their farms until 
they have put them on a money-making 
basis.”’ 

“Next in rank to the ‘Farm for Sale’ 
sign, is the absentee landlord who cares 
little for the permanency and value of his 
farm, even though his personal profit would 
be conserved if he treated his farm as a 
more permanent investment. In many 
instances such farms have been inherited 
by men who have made a fortune in other 
business and professional lines, and who 
have regarded a farm as a liability rather 
than an aaset. There are thousands of 
farms throughout this state that are not 
paying an income sufficient to keep up 
the taxes and maintain the premises in 
good condition. It isn’t because they 
couldn’t be made to support a family and 
pay some profit, but is due to a general 
lack of interest and enthusiasm in farm- 
ing. Nobody plans to make the farm a 
permanent homie, consequently it has 
gradually run down in fertility, the build- 
ings are in poor condition and there is no- 
body who takes an interest in keeping 
things up—perhaps some neighbor is rent- 
ing the pasture and cutting what little 
grass grows on the farm and feeding it out 
on his own premises. This practice soon 
gives the farm a black eye, a knockout 
blow. This may sound a little sensational, 
but tomorrow I am going to take you out 
for a drive; I want you to keep your eyes 
and ears open and dig down into the situ- 
ation and see what is the greatest obstacle 
to the progress of agriculture in this sec- 
tion of the country. I shall introduce you 
as my nephew from Illinois, and perhaps 


B. FORD 


ies big, 


say that you are looking for a good farm 
in this part of the country.” 

The next day we drove out to visit an 
old gentleman who had a 200-acre farm 
that 20 years ago was considered one of 
the most valuable and productive in the 
locality. The farm was for sale. 
being introduced to Mr. Jones and inspect- 
ing the property our talk naturally drifted 
tow his reasons for selling the farm. 
He said, “‘When my boys were at home we 
mod ee 4 oo best dairies in the weeos'd 
and kept the farm up in pretty good 
but they both have hexinass in the cit : 
my daughter married a young man 
owns a good farm a few miles from here. 
It leaves my wife and me almost alone. 
I am hiring a boy and keeping most of the 
land in pasture and meadow and feedi 
a few head of young stock to make use o' 
the poor hay and odd bits of fodder that 
always accumulate around the farm. By 
selling a few tons of hay and keepinga 
small flock of poultry we are just about 
making both ends meet. My sons and 
daughter advise us to sell the farm and 
buy us a little home in the village where 
we can be comfortable during our declin- 
ing yous. We have a few hundred dollars 
in the bank, so what’s the use of my tear- 
ing around trying to keep a lot of cows and 
stock and hiring two men and a girk to 
help my wife in the house. What I want 
to do is to sell the farm and get 
instead of putting a whole 
—e and stock. Some of my neigh- 
bors tell me to rent the farm, but I can’t 
see very much difference between renting 
and hiring men to do the work. In the 
one case the tenant gets about all of the 
crops and in the other about all of thecash. 

A Common Story 

Some bright young fellow with plenty 
of energy and ability could make on 
this farm. I know what I am saying, and 
ee uncle has known me for 30 years. I 

ad always calculated that William would 
have the farm, but he married a young 
lady from the city and has a paying busi- 
ness there. I have nobody would 
want the farm for a home, i’s why I 
am a going to sell it.” 
next farm we visited was owned 
by anestate. One of the heirs was occupy- 
ing the premises. No one of them had 
enough capital to buy out the other’s 
interest and everything was rumning down 
while they were idly waiting for a buyer to 
come along. This farm sold for $8,000 
20 years ago; today it could be bought for 
$4,500. 

Right between these two farms was one 
owned by a prosperous farmer. His son 
had completed a course at an agricultural 
college and returned to the farm and 
a a 4 with his “— 
Everything seemed to prosperous 
they were happy and contented. The 
land was Sn. no better than that of 
the other two farms I have described, but 
the farm was well-stocked and well- 
equipped and kept up in first-class shape. 
This farm was not for sale. 

Did not these three farms, all visited 
the same day and all within one mile of 
the other prove that there was something 
back of the successful farmer’s argument 
that the “Farm For Sale” sign was the 
greatest obstacle to agricultural progress 
in his section of the country? 


After |. 





Dec., 1913 


Get A Canadian Hom 


this Province has no superior and 
in profitable agriculture shows an 
unbroken period of over a quarter 
of a century. 

Perfect Climate; Good Markets; 

A Railways Convenient; Soil the very 
best, and social conditions most 
desirable. 

Vacant lands adjacent to Free 
Homesteads may be pure and 
also in the older Districts lands 
may be ht at reasonable prices. 

Particulars, address 


Frank H, Hewitt 
Des Moines, iowa 


or write 





NE 
The Land of All-the-Year Out Boor Life— 

Ricehenerae at 
a 


poultry, bee 
winter home or 
‘8, as weil 


FLORIDA EAST COAST RY. 








Em “ess 





I WILL MAKE YOU 
PROSPEROUS 





GOOD LAND, $15 an Acre Up 
Truck, poultry and fruits of al! kinds make big profits, 





Come to Virginia 


Delightful climate, inex ve living 


nt bors, gemeate an 
pet soil; abundant rainfall 
churches, = in1918, All crops 


arm 
Write 
-—_ farming on —_ ae ty 
Me Nene Sol Na W. Building 
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Roanoke, V. 











Say you saw it in Successful Farm- 
ing. Mention our guarantee when 
writing to adVertisers. 
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Can Grow Alfalfa 
On Your Farm! 





other crops later on. 


after year without reseeding. 


more crops a@ season, 


for $10.00 to $30.00 per ton. 


clover, nine times that of timothy 
times that of brome grass. 


START RIGHT. 


That can be easily done. 


inoculated 


with the producers of <a 
‘How to Grow Alfalfa.” 


The Adaptability of Alfalfa. 
Enormous Yield of Alfalfa. 
High Food Value of Alfalfa. 
Results of Anal 
Experiment Station. 
Alfalfa as a Soil Renovator. 
Real Estate Values Enhanced. 


Preparation of the Seed 
Time for Seeding. 


















Because of Its Permanence— Producing year 


Because of Its Enormous Yield—Three or 
2 to 5 tons dry hay—or 
from 7 to 18 tons green forage. The hay sells 


Because of Its High Food Value—In total 
yield of protein per acre—three times that of 
and twelve 


Because of Its Economy—lIn labor, time and 
seed saved as compared with an annual crop. 


Because it is a Drouth Resister—The lo 

roots of the Alfalfa plant go deep into the soi 
and utilize moisture that is too far down in the 
earth to be reached by the roots of other plants. 
This advantage which Alfalfa possesses was 
particularly noticeable in many sections the 
past season where rainfall was below normal. 


Let us help you. 


it can be used as food by the Alfalfa plant. 
unnecessary, are fields where Alfalfa or sweet clover was previously grown. 
bear in mind that inoculation is ahoohutely essential to the successful growing of 
Alfalfa except in such cases as mentioned in the preceding sentence. 
a matter of placing bacteria germs on the Alfalfa seed or cn the soil where Alfalfa 
sown. Inoculation may be accomplished by soil transfer or by the use of a pure culture 
such as Nitragin. Believing that many mak 

vwure, particular'y in growing their first Alfalfa, we have carefully investigated the merits of 
Nitragin, and find that it is practical and reliable. 


Get a Can of NITRAGIN and 
Book, “How to Grow Alfalfa” 


We are very desirous oes < ev oop A reader of Successful Farming should grow Alfalfa 


ER TODAY. 


is at the New Jersey Care of the 


How to Go About Growing Alfalfa. 
Seed Bed. Seed. 


Get a Free Membership in the Success- 
ful Farming Million Acre Alfalfa Club 


W:TH Alfalfa you can make your land earn $50 to $90 per acre, 
and your soil will be greatly enriched, wonderfully increasing the yields of 
By all means start with Alfalfa the coming season. It 
will make you big profits for the following reasons: 
Because of Its Effect on Farm Values—The 


value of Alfalfa land often being two, four, six 
or more times that of .land where alfalfa has 


never been grown. 


clover. 


humus. 


fully grown. 


The only cases in which inoculation is 
Please 


Inoculation is simply 
is to be 


of our readers will wish to use of a pure cul- 


Because of Its Earliness—The first cutting 
being usuaily four weeks earlier than red 


Because of Its Fertilizing Value—Enriching 
the soil in nitrogen taken out of the air with- 
out expense to you—also adding to it other 
riches in the form of organic matter and 


We have carefully studied and investigated 
Alfalfa growing and are thoroughly convinced 
that there are very few farms in our territory 
upon which this great crop cannot be success- 
We are also convinced that a 
much greater profit can be cbtained from land 
seeded to Alfalfa than from an equal area de- 
voted to any of our other common field crops. 





GET THIS BOOK FREE! 
Read My Special Offer. 
It may be you have tried to grow Alfalfa, 


and made a failure. It may be you are under 
the impression that Alfalfa ‘camaet be grown in 
your locality. But do not let that prevent 
your becoming an Alfalfa grower. 


Join Our Million Acre Alfalfa Club 


HE Successful Farming Million Acre Alfalfa Club is for the benefit of Alfalfa growers and the 
thousands who will sow Alfalfa next year. NOW is the time for you to enroll, and thus place yourself in a position 
to obtain information about the various questions which are sure to arise. 
It costs nothing to join the Million Acre Alfalfa Club. 


To Grow Alfalfa You Must YouCan Inoculate 


As stated above, Alfalfa can be grown anywhere in 

nocu ate this country where other ordinary crops will grow 
Of course, the soil must be put in proper condition. 

Experiment Stations and farmers who have had ex- 


rience with Alfalfa agree that it is of utmost importance that seed or 
ES ed with bacteria, which will take ~~ -y from the air and digest it so 


Ni de te 
CHAIN proeese 

i-tra-gene) 

is the name given a preparation which contains countless 

numbers of bacteria to the cubic inch. Nitr » properly 

mixed with Alfalfa seed, will put hundreds of these germs 

or bactena on each Alfalfa plant, rovided the soil is in 

proper condition. The theory of Nitr ure culture 

inoculation has beene ndorsed by the United States De- 

partment of Agriculture, by State Experiment Stations, 

and bv foreign governments. 

It is as easy to apply Nitragin to Alfalfa seed as to 

pour water on it. The operation is extremely simple—just 
pour the Nitragin on and mix it with the seed 


BOTH FREE 


In order to assist you alo: this line, we have arranged 


our readers with a can of Nitragin (sufficient for a half-acre) and a complete book on Alfalfa, entitled, 


Amount of Seed to Sow. 

Inoculation. 

Soil Transfer and Pure Culture 

wing Crop. 

When to Harvest. 

Curing of Alfalfa. 

Winter Quarters. 

Alfalfa for Hogs, Cattle, Horses, Sheep, 
Poultry and Bees. 

Harvesting the Seed. 

Curing a Sick Alfalfa Field. 


MY SPECIAL OFFER 


For only $1.00 I will give you a five-year new 
or renewal subscription to Successful Farming, or 
extend it five years from the time to which it is 
now paid, and J will send you free and post-paid a 
half-acre can of Nitragin, a copy of the 64-page 
book “How to Grow Alfalfa,” and give you a 
membership in our Million Acre Alfalfa Club. 

Or, for 50 cents, I will give you a three-year new, 
renewal or extension subscription to Successful 
coreg my send you a free copy of the 64-page 

ow to Grow Alfalfa,” 

The Nitragin will be sent you a few weeks before 
time for planting in your locality, or at any time 
you wish. We guarantee the Nitragin will reach 
you in good condition and that it will continue in 
good, active condition for at least six months from 
the date stamped on the bottom ot the can, 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING, 
E. T. Meredith, Pub., DES MOINES, IOWA 


Use the coupon or write me a meer 


THs FREE BOOK CONTAINS 64 PAGES AND INCLUDES 
CHAPTERS ON THE FOLLOWING SUBJECTS: 


rE. T MEREDITH, Publisher 
successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa. 
Dear Mr. Meredith: I enclose herewith $1.00 for which cred 
me witha —— ap or renewal) subscription to Successf 
Farm Also enter my name as a member of your Million 
Acte Alfalfa Club and send me, oo = a half-acre can of Nitra- 
in, a free co of your book, “How to Grow Alfalfa, 
ertificate of embership in your Hetiltion Acre Aitalfe Club, 
entitling me to all the benefits and privileges of the Club. 
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to join our Million Acre Alfalfa Club 
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Million Acre Alfalfa Club. I now have ........++++ acres in 
I expect to plant............ acres to Alfalfa the 
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Alfalfa. 


coming season. 
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A STORY OF SUCCESS 


By ALSON SECOR 











BOUT 42 years 
ago the stork 
brought to the 

Martin family in 
Switzerland a boy 
whom they after- 
wards named An- 
drew. As there were 
nine other trips of 
the stork to record, 
it is easy to see that 
the Martin nest soon 
became somewhat 
crowded on the little 
six-acre farm, and 
after a little school- 
ing in which the ele- 
ments of agriculture 
were taught, and the 
experience of inten- 
sive farming which 
was necessary to sup- 
port a large family, 
young Andrew at 18 
came to this country 
and began to work on 
a railroad at $1.25 a 
day. The love of farming was so strong in 
him that he soon hired out as a farm hand 
at $15 a month. He m od to get 18 
days of schooling here in which time he 
did not learn all there was to learn. There 
were better schools in old Switzerland, but 
he sought to learn our language in the 
schools here. 

In 95 he rented an 80-acre farm near 
where he afterwards made his home in 
Nebraska. He paid $250 cash rent and 
raised that year 1350 bushels of corn which 
sold for 28 cents a bushel. That winter 
he went to school again. In the spring he 
went back to Switzerland and bought 
some small tracts of land and farmed there 
one season with good results. 

But he had been to the United States 
and was not content to live across the 
water. He traveled much and in ’98 left | 
the property to his parents and returned | 
to America, and rented 120 acres for two | 
years, paying half-crop rent He had but | 
$65 with which to make this venture so he 
bought all his equipment on time. Believ- 
ing that it is not good for man to be alone 
he married in ’98 and established a real 
home. 

When his two-year lease was out he was 
free of debt and had $275 in cash. In those 
days wheat sold around 38 cents, corn 
averaged 17 cents, and oats about 14 cents 
a bushel. With $275 and a farming equip- 
ment paid for he felt rich enough to buy a 
home of his own so he selected a 20-acre 
piece so rough and apparently worthless 
that nobody else had an eye on it. With 
surrounding land at from $50 to $75 an 
acre he picked this up at $12.50 an acre, 
paying $100 and giving his note for $150 at 
7 per cent interest for three years. With 
the $175 cash he began to make the im- 
provements, for the land was unimproved, 
somewhat stony and covered in part with 
trees and brush. He built him a house 
12x16 at a cost of $75. and erected a stable 
and poultry house, and invested $50 in 
nursery stock—trees, berry bushes and 
plants 

While grubbing out the rocks and tim- 
ber, plowing and planting,” remarked Mr 
Martin, “I was studying the home market 
und the soil to see what I could produce 
for which there was a home demand.” 
So he set 1000 peach and pear trees, some 
small fruit and raised berries and potatoes 
for a quick cash crop. 

“They called me Hazelbrush Martin” 
he said, “and the good people couldn’t 
see what a sane man would buy such a 


Andrew 








farm for, but in two years they found that 


1 was maki as 
much from my little 
rough farm as they 
were on their large 
and more favorable 
farms. 

“It was my 
fortune to meet H. W 
Campbell and I be- 
gan to study and 
practice his methods 
of soil culture. I 
heartily recommend 
it for this part of the 
country.” 

Mr. Martin stud- 
ied about the 
he did not fully 
understand and be- 
came an expert farm- 
er under a rainfall of 
scant proportions. 
During the drouth 
of this last season 
there were less than 
three inches of rain- 
fall during June, July 
and August, yet his crops, exhibited at the 
dry farming products exhibition at Tulsa, 
Okla., this fall showed up in fine shape. 
He won $1245 in premiums at thisehow. 

This farmer in 10 years of farming 
made an average net income of $49.45 per 
acre. There were two very years, 
1901 and 1911, and the summer of ’13 was 
unusually drouthy also. But by rotation, 
by hauling 500 loads of manure two miles 
and by constant tillage he has maintained 
sufficient moisture in his soil to withstand 
the drouth. In 1901 only 3% inches of 
rain fell on his fall plowed land—no rain 
from the latter part of April till August 
10th, but by seven cultivations he con- 
served enough moisture to get 720 bushels 
of potatoes from five acres at am average 
cost of $32 an acre. Pretty good, eh, for 
an off year? ' 


Martin. 


POINTED PARAGRAPHS 

Char all green and hardwood fence 
pees dip the soft wood posts in tar just a 
ittle higher than they are to beset. It will 
be one of the best investments of time you 
ever made. 

Do not let colts lose flesh when put into 
winter quarters. Hay constipates when 
fed alone. A ration of hay with ground 
oats, middlings, oil meal and vegetables 
of all sorts will keep the animals well and 
growing. 

Winter is the time when tuberculosis is 
apt to invade a herd of cattle. See to it 
now that the barn is in the most sanitary 
shape into which it can be put. Above all 


supply good ventilation, plenty of sun-| 


shine and forage free from dust, ,and 
be eternally vigilant to detect the 
slightest cough or symptom of the dread 
scourge. 

It breaks some men’s hearts to spend 
good money for purposes which will not 
immediately pay heavy dividends on the 
investment. A retired farmer bought 
some land near the city, the buildings of 
which were in a bad state. His wife had 
quite a struggle in persuading hubby to 
repair the house, while his sons were forced 
to simply keep at him until a modern 
barn was put up. Then, one day when the 
father was absent, one of the boys went 
to town for a load of lumber, ordered the 


carpenters, and had a machine shed in the! 


course of construction by evening. Father 
yaid the bills and you just ought to see 
_ proud he is of his home now, although 
it really isn’t his fault that it is in such 
good shape.—W. A. F., Wis. 


Dec., 1913 


Paint Without Oil 


'Remarkable Discovery That Cuts 
' Down the Cost of Paint Seventy- 
Five Per Cent. 


A Free Trial Package is Mailed to Every- 
one who Writes. 


A. L Rice, a prominent manufacturer of Adams, 
N. Y., has discovered a process of making a new 
kind of paint without the use of oil. He calls it 
Powdrpaint. It comes im the form of a dry 
eee ee ees water to 
make a paint weather proof, fire proof and as dur- 
able as oil paint. It res to any surface, wood, 
stone or brick, spreads, and looks like oil paint 
and costs about one-fourth as much. 

Write to Mr. A. L. Rice, Manuf'r, 15 North St. 
i, X. gad be wi oe ou a free trial 


package, color card and full information show- 


ing you how you cap save a good many dollars. 
Write today. 


GREATER GAS] 











INSTALL YOUR OWN 
—= Water Works 


Hot and cold running water for 
pone a SH Com : 74 
ready toinstall$@37.80, Easily in- 
ed. comforts of life! 





MISSOURI WATER & STEAM SUPPLY CO. 
1701 So. 6th Si, St. Joseph, Mo, 




















6 SURRY WHEELS PE ane 

With Rubber Tires, $18.45. Your . 
$10.30, I make wheels $-4 to 4 in. tread. Tops, $6.50, 
Shafts, $2.10; Repair Wheels, $5.96; Axles $2.25; Waz- 
on Umbrella free. Bay direct. Ask for Catalog 4. 

SPLIT HICKORY WHEEL €O., 504 F St., Cincinnati, Obie 


Mention Successful Farming’s guar- 
| antee when writing to advertisers. 
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COOPERATIVE GROWING 
AND MARKETING FRUIT 











By LAURENZ GREEN 
exceed the demand there was a good profit 


OOPERATIVE selling of fruit has 
¢ many advantages and they become 
more and more pronounced as the 
association Pr older and becomes bet- 
ter managed. It makes the selling of fruit 
easier. Dealers will pay a higher price for 
fruit packed by an association, and that 
fact is proof positive that it is better fruit 
and that they can afford to pay more for 
it. The reason for this advanced price is 
that the eoupelatie maintains a rigid “a 
spection of the packages, guaranteeing the 
fruit to be of certain grade. The dealer 
knows absolutely that the shipment is of 
one grade throughout, and that if it is not 
the association will make good the loss. 
If an individual grower does not pack as 
he represents to the dealer there is no way 
of obtaining satisfaction. Under associa- 
tion inspectors there can be no packing of 
the small apples in the center of the pack- 
age or of filling the berry boxes with straw 
or leaves. It is not surprising that the 
dealer prefers association fesadle. 
Value of Car Lot Shipments 


By pooling many small shipments the 
association of fruit growers is enabled to 
ship fruit in car lots, whereas the small 
grower working independently is at the 
mercy of the local market. ey the fall 
of 1911 there was a good demand for 
“pples , and throughout many parts of the 

iddle West the crop was exceptionally 
clean of worm and disease injury. Prices 
were not always high and yet they were 
such as to give the grower a profit. Fancy 
fruit rotted beneath the trees in many 
localities of this region when a compara- 
tively short distance away apples were sell- 
ing at as high as $3 a ont In some in- 
stances it would have paid the growers to 
have paid express on these apples to put 
them on the market. The individual 
grower had small quantities of this fruit 
and was either helpless to do so or felt that 
it would not pay him to seek a market. 
Had several small growers combined their 
crops they could have saved a neat sum 
that went to waste. 

With our perishable fruits this advan- 
tage of car lot shipment is the means of 
turning loss into profit and of making a 
hazardous industry safe. The small 
grower never can reach out beyond a few 
express shipments which are ive, 
while the large grower of small fruits is 
unable to ship in car lots every day. With 
an association the wants of the larger mar- 
kets can be supplied by ear lot pam ay err 
each morning and this class of e held 
by the association, where the individual 

wer would be unable to seek such trade. 

e berry gluts of our smaller towns are 
familiar to all, with their spoiling berries 
and cheap prices. A little jon 
among the growers, sometimes y a half 
dozen, would put an end to all this and 
give yo pe at home better service also. 

A striking example of what cooperation 
will do for the grower of peri le fruit 
was brought to the writer's attention in 
western Iowa during the summer of 1911. 
There was an immense crop of cherries 


in it for the growers. At Council Bluffs 
the Grape Growers Association handled 
some 20,000 crates of cherries at an average 
price of $1.42 a crate. This meant a gross 
profit to the growers of $25,000 to $30,000. 

It is interesting to note the conditions 
at the same time in nearby towns. Travel- 
ing in either direction from Council Bluffs 
cherries were found as plentiful as where 
the association was handling them but they 
were not being marke Asking the 
growers why, t said that the market 
price was 80 low that there was no money 
in picking them. ‘Everybody has cher- 
ries.”’ In some cases this waste would have 
meant a net income to the growers of from 
$25 to $75 an acre. 

It is not unreasonable to believe that 
the same conditions would have resulted 
at Council Bluffs if they had not been or- 
ganized to handle the crop. Council Bluffs 
and Omaha could not have used near all 
the cherries handled by the association 
besides those marketed by non-members. 
In fact most of the fruit was shipped out of 
these cities. Had each wer been in 
competition with all the growers the 

rices would have slumped as soon as the 
eels 48 thoenn was ripe. Prices here as 
elsewhere would have been so low that the 
grower could not have afforded to pick 
and haul his fruit to market. The cherries 
would have rotted or been eaten by the 
birds and not only would the grower have 
lost some 50 to 80 cents net profit on each 
crate but the pickers, often poor le 
who needed the employment, would not 
have made from 40 to 60 cents per crate 
for picking. 

It must be remembered in this connec- 
tion that cherry growing is not the main 
fruit industry about Council Bluffs, and 
these men organized to sell grapes realized 
this income on scattered cherry trees, for 
there is hardly a single planting of cherries 
that is being cared for in a commercial 
way in that vicinity. With organization 
they were ready to grasp their opportunity 
while their neighbors, sometimes not 20 
miles, away saw their cherries wasted. 


Marketing Summer Apples 


An association or a little cooperation 
among t’1e farmers who grow a few summer 
apples that always glut the local markets 
could turn this waste into a profit by ship- 
ing it to a northern or a southern mar- 
et. There is always a demand for this 
fruit and if shipped properly it brings good 
returns. These summer apples are grown 
in quantities in the northern part of the 
Mississippi valley states and should be 
profitable to the growers. 

The prevention of gluts on some markets 
and the supplying of all with an equal 
amount of fruit or the better distribution 
of the fruit is one of the best results of 
cooperation. An example of this is found 
in the case of the Georgia peach growers 
who ized only a few years ago. One 
of the larger growers states that before 
their organization, in the season of 1908, 
there were on these markets cars as follows; 





that season and where the supply did not 


Continued on page 33 
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MAKE MORE MONEY 
NEXT YEAR 
Have an Agricultural College at home. Make 
money out of your spare time. ‘t goon in the 
same old way. Learn the improved, scientific and 
most profitable methods of farming. 
ur course and consultation department will 


. Less ; 
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hts, Time for h.ec- 
. Time for Improvements, Better and 
H jer Homes. We can make you a more suc- 


VALUABLE Book FREE 
“Howto Make the Farm Pay More” 


It’s a book of revelation, both for the farmer 
experience and the prospective farmer. t 
open your eyes in wonder at the poss‘bilities 
of the modern farm methods. Just mail the 
Compan today. It will be the first step leading to 
ater financial successfor you. Write Pres t 
. L. Laird personally about your future hopes and 
plese and he will be glad to advise you fully and 
nkly. (No land tosell—no agents to bother you). 
Consult our yment Department, 
if you want capable help or a farm manage- 
ment job. 


Which Course interests You? 

one is of interest to 
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BEAUTIFYING HOME 
SURROUNDINGS 








homes, is growing im interest and 
the old custom of looking to utility 
at the expense of beauty is giving way to 
well painted buildings, luxurious lawns, 
shrubs, vines, and flowers. This disposi- 
tion is contagious, and when once it at- 


R “rome art, or beautifying farm 


tacks a neighborhood its ravages spre: 
until all areinvolved. The reason is, that 
when once it gets fairly started, no one 
having any taste or pride, can afford to 
pass it by and hence the malady grows 
until it invades the most modest Soles 

Every one is, or should be, interested 
in his community as well as in his private 
home and the physical and social relations 
of a maishiestned should be of mutual 
concern. The disposition to beautify is an 
evidence that our civilization is advanc- 
ing, and he who plants a-tree, vine, shrub, 
or flower is a public benefactor whose en- 
deavor should meet the approval of all 
gor vd citizens. 

Try to Beautify. 

Just how to. best promote the beauty 
of the home grounds will depend largely 
upon the topography of the place, the lo- 
cation of buildings, roads, etc. In the 
original layout of the average farm home, 
utility rather than beauty in the arrange- 
ment of the roads, buildings, fences, etc., 
have rendered beautifying a secondary 
consideration, to be planned according 
to the conditions met.. These considera- 
tions will have much to do with the best 
arrangement of general beautification and 
much will depend upon the judgment of 
the landscape gardener in making the 
changes that will best suit the surround- 
ings. In any event there should at least 
be a scheme, plan, or system and all else 
should be made to conform to it. This 
refers only to established conditions and 
not where the original plan contemplates 
the artistic. 

Many. farm houses have been located 
too near the highway to allow a lawn in 
front of the house and this condition is 
lificult to remedy. A background of 
trees is always desirable as it breaks the 
harshness in viewing the landscape against 
the bare sky. In creating a Jawn, care 
should be taken to see that preparation 
looks to permanancy, as the lawn should 
increase in beauty with age. This de- 
mands that an abundance of organic mat- 
ter be incorporated with deeply plowed 
soil 

Put in Lots of Grass Seed. 

When the surface has been reduced to 
the finest degree of tilth the seed should be 
sown thick, not less than three bushels of 
bluegrass seed with three or four quarts of 
white clover to the acre. It should be 
sown broadcast and well raked in. This 
should give a good, permanent effect but 
as bluegrass is rather a slow grower, the 
effect the first season will not be perfect. 
Some advise sowing timothy with the blue- 
grass as this gives a quick effect and later 
will be rooted out by the blue-grass. It 
should be kept well clipped to prevent 
weeds getting a start oad the second year 
all perennials or biennials should be pulled 
out or cut off just below the crown. 


ad | of the lawn. In this wa 





Care should be taken in the planting of 
shrubs or trees on the lawn and it will 
usually give a better effect if they ‘eo 
the border or form the background. e 
same is true of flower beds; much labor 
will be saved and the effect will be as well 
preserved if they occupy the sides or rear 
there is secured 
a clean open sward and the facilities for 
using the mower will be increased. Plant 
shrubs and flowers in masses of a kind. 
They give better effect. 


FOR THE TREE THAT LEANS 

Where one has allowed a lawn shade- 
tree or orchard fruit-tree to lean over and 
grow outof shape, itshould be straightened 
up, not only for the sake of ——— 
but so the tree will develop properly, 
the accompanying drawing illustrates how 
this may be easily and cheaply done. 

To loosen the ground around the 
tree, straighten it up and then fill the dirt 
in again, would retard the growth, and 
might ruin the tree. The leaning of the 
tree likely has been gradual, and. the 
straightening up must likewise be done 
gradually to insure best resulta. 

Where the tree does not lean at too 
sharp an angle, one may spade out a V- 
shaped piece of sod (as shown at “‘5,”’) pull 
the tree back and fill dirt in against the 
side of the tree opposite from where the 
dirt was removed, tamping it in well and 
spreading a piece of sod with grass on it 
over the surface of the dirt thus packed in. 

The safest plan, however, is that illus- 
trated. Bracing the post (1) so it will not 

ull over, a No. 8 smooth wire (3) is 
astened to it, the other end being attached 
to the leaning tree. At the point of attach- 
ment, the tree should be wrapped with a 
piece of canvas or an old gunny-sack, to 
avoid injury. Any good sized weight (4) 
is suspended from this wire, mid-wa 
between the post and the tree, a largeroc 
being very satisfactory for the purpose. 


! 
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When this has been arranged, the dirt 


at “5” should be well loosened up but not 
removed. The straightening of the tree 
then will be gradual, and no damage will 
result. In case one has made the weight 
too heavy and the tree is straightening up 
too rapidly or bending at the point where 
the wire is attached, alighter weight should 
be substituted, or one can lift the weight 
and let it rest on a box for a few days, giv- 
ing the tree a rest from the strain.—M. C. 


DRILL 
PRESSES 


usually mean high prices, 

t here you havea com- 
— drill outfit at a bar- 
ain 


Save the first cost of this 
drill press each month by 
doing your own repair 
work. 


A High Grade 
Well Constructed 
Self Feed Drill 
Press 


with maximum capacity of 
{-inch hole to the center of 
12-inch circle, with 8 different 
size drill bits complete. The 
total weighing 85 pounds, 
FOR $7.00 


Remit by Postal or Ex 
Money Order, Philadelphia 
or New York, draft. 


POWELL, 
CLOUDS & CO., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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KITSELMAN 


‘Get It From, 
5+ the 3 

y tae 
ft 7<. 


save you money. 
Look at th 


showing 100 


Large free Catal 
wn Fence. 


Barbed 
styles of Farm, Poultry and 














{ {: cts. a rod 


for a 26 inch high fence; 
17 1-46 @ rod for 47 inch high 
stock fence; 28 1-2c a rod for a 


LOCKING co. 
MORTON, ILLINOIS 


FENCE fon 


26-inch Hog Fence, ..._14c. 

41-inch Farm Fence,...21c. 

48-inch Poultry Fence..22%c. 

80-rod spool Barb Wire, $1.55 
Our 


you id have. 
COILED SPRING FENCE CO. Box 215 Winchester, Ind. 


FENCE POSTS 
Genuine Red Cedar. The most durable. in 
mixed cars with Cedar Shingles. Write for freight paid 


prices. KEYSTONE LUMBER COMPANY, Tacoma, Washington 

Say ze saw it in Successful Farm- 
ing; lease mention our guarantee 
when writing to advertisers. 








COOPERATIVE GROWING AND 
MARKETING FRUIT 
Continued from page 31 
New York 142, Philadelphia 60, Boston 
32, while there were 80 eities of over 
30,000 population that did not have a car 
of peaches on that day. These conditions 
have been entirely remedied since the or- 
ganization of the growers into a coopera- 
tive association. They now sell to a buyer 
guaranteeing not to ship peaches into his 
market to overstock it. In other words 

they protect their customers. 
Avoiding Glutted Markets 

An example of non cooperative methods 
may be found each season when a town 
that can perhaps use two cars of berries 
sends out bids into several localities and 
to several growers in the same locality. 
These bids are a little better than the mar- 
ket price. Each shipper thinks he has 
found a bargain. Probably half a dozen 
will ship cars to this point. Where the 
market could use two cars they have six. 
The grower must stand the loss and has 
to pay the freight oftentimes. Under 
cooperative methods, by telegraphic com- 
munication the manager knows each mar- 
ket, its needs, and the fruit enroute there- 
to, or he can divert the cars to other mar- 
kets, as the grower who ships on consign- 
ment cannot do. 

The association method among growers 
not only distributes the fruit of its mem- 
bers over a larger territory but often 
means the supplying of nearby towns or 
the people of their own town. From a 
certain town along the Missouri River, a 
few years ago, there were shipped out 
several hundred cars of apples. The busi- 
ness reached several hundred thousands 
of dollars. All of this fruit was sold to 
jobbers, wholesale men and others who 
ship it all out of the country. They 
purchesed it at from 50 cents per hundred- 
weight to $2.50 per barrel. A few months 
later an attempt was made to hold a fruit 
show on a small scale. There was not 
fruit enough in the town to make even a 
small plate display. Wome grown fruit 
was at a premium. At the same time the 
grocers, who-allowed allof this fruit to be 
ship out, were displaying in prominent 
places fancy boxed apples from the West 
and were advertising New York Baldwins 
at double the prices realized by the growers 
for their apples a few months previous. 
Had the home grown fruit been properly 
stored, even witho ut cold storage, it would 
have been better quality than this im- 
ported fruit that was selling at such high 
prices. 

In another town the same conditions 
were found except that the grocers bought 
back apples that had been shipped out of 
the locality and the consumer paid several 
profits of middlemen. Could not an asso- 
ciation of growers see to it that there was 
a sufficient supply for their own town? 
The association can supply cold storage 
facilities for its members and thus place 
the fruit on the market when it will sell 
at the best prices. They are not required 
to dump their fruit on an already over 
pen market. Cold storage will also 
save in the precooling of the more perish- 
able products. 

CUTTING KALE IN WINTER 

Doubtless many of our readers had a 
nice bed of kale last autumn, and owing to 
the lack of experience with this delicious 
vegetable, many will not understand the 
proper method of gathering it. 

It is a mistake to cut kale early in the 
autumn, or at the beginning of winter. 

If the kale is the perfectly hardy Seotch 
variety, it will st ed the winter splendidly 
and it can be cut for use at any time dur- 
ing the winter, or even in the early spring. 

The more tender sorts will not stand the 
cold without protection; a litter or a frame 
covered with old vines and grasses will 
assist much in protecting even the hardy 
variety, and give it a chance to grow some 
in the dead of winter. 
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0) A Sanitary Convenience (ji) 
Of Vital Importance to You 


You are well acquainted with the inconvenience and Mideteis of the 
outdoor closet, especially in cold weather. It is also a menace to health ’ 
—a greater danger than you realize. It spreads disease—by polluting the 7 
air, by contaminating wells and streams. It is one of the most prolific breed- wd 
ing places of flies, as well as a culture bed for the most active and deadly 
forms of germ life. This is a dangerous combination, because of the fly's 
ability to carry and spread disease germs. o 


THE WATERBURY 3 


OANTARY (LOSET 


does away with the unsanitary, offensive, out- 

door closet, by providing a sanitary, convenient, 

indoor closet at a cost within the reach of every 

—., No plumbing, no cesspool ey oe no 
tion cost; no special room; takes u 

little space; made of steel, enameled in p easing 

colors; it’s a good-looking piece of furniture, wi 





































































This model with complete 


equi ment $ 50 last a lifetime. 
inatall and 19= Guaranteed Absolutely Odorless 


All waste products are reduced to harmless and 
inoffensive state by chemical action while in the 
containing chamber of the closet. All 
dangerous germ life is completely de- 
stroyed. 

Sold through our special representa- 
tives or by us direct where we have no 
representatives. Our binding -_E*: 
includes ne heg p of returning for fu 
purchase price if it does not prove to be 
all we clarm for it after 30 days’ trial. 


This Bok FREE 


It discusses in a clear, 
nontechnical style, the most 
serious sanitary problem of those whose 
homes are not within reach of a municipal 
water works or sewerage system and how 
the problem has been solved in a most 
satisfactory and practical manner. 


A Chance To Earn $18 to $48 A Week 


"We have some openings for more special Roum. 28 a ianplend oppor- 

tunity for live, bright men and women of good character, ambitious, indus- 

trious, determined. Sales experience not really necessary. We will assign you 

exclusive territory—your community may still be open—and help you to make a big suc- 

cess. This is an article of proven merit—for which every home that is not modern i isa prospect 

—an article of demonstrated salability backed by astrongadvertising campaign in leading maga- 
zines and farm papers. Some of our men, with no greater ability 
than you have, are making over $100.00 a week. 


The Waterman-Waterbury Co., 


1129-43 Jackson St., N. E. Minneapolis, Minn. 


f. o. b. Minneapolis, Minn. 










































4 want ventana your pu mp, 
—irrigation outfit 
States Engine. It reduces the expense of fuel 
—Its steady, unbroken power saves wear and tear of the machine it o—* 

under Guarentes that ts absol: reliable.—1% h wer 
Tate aay ods 20.25, 30.40 50 and 75 HP. ercak 20 te aie bine United States 
Engine will (This is our 59th year in the Manufacturing Sackaens) 


UNITED oran ENGINE WORKS, 456 W. 15th Street, CHICAGO 


" seindee Coeuil threshing machine, saw Fuabins, caw all. ‘sprayer J 
or any other machine until ie investigate 
rom one-half to one-third 





























OUR JUNIOR FARMERS|*> 





FROM AN ORPHAN LAMB TO A 
COLLEGE EDUCATION 


ERHAPS no six year old boy was 
ever more happy than I when my 
father presented to me a half frozen 
lamb, and said, “It is yours to keep; 
do all you can withit.” I hi ave never put 
in a harder days work in my life than I did 
that day feeding my lamb with warm milk 
and massaging its ears and limbs inter- 
mittentiv. I came near giving it up as a 
bad job more than once, but my mother 
was ever present urging me to try once 
more, which I always did. I fairly danced 
with glee that evening when my lamb 
showed that it wanted to live by sucking 














of a bottle and shaking its tail as all 
healthy lambs do. 

She grew very rapidly from this time 
an and in a due course of time produced 
me a nice pair of ewe lambs. At the end 
of four years I was a proud owner of six 
head of sheep. These I sold for $15 and 
immediately went in search of a better 
Investment. 


out 


Invests in a Steer Calf 


My father was driving through the 
country buy ing cattle at the time and he 
often took me along. It was on one of 
these trips that I found a steer calf which 
just suited me. I immediately inquired 
the price of the calf and upon learning that 
it was just $15 bought it, much to my own 
satisfaction. Father somewhat dampened 
my ardor however when he told me that 
if I had used a little ingenuity I need not 
have paid over $10 or $12. The calf was 
brought home and matured into a fine 
steer, which, when marketed, brought 








| Buys a Mule Colt 
My next venture in livestock was a 
|Roman-nosed, rather dirty-bay suckling 
| mule colt which I bought from a neighbor 
for $35. How my father did laugh at that 
mule and ridicule me when I first brought 
it home, but it looked as graceful to meas 
a Kentucky thoroughbred. He came out 
even better than I expected, selling for 
$110 at three years of age. _I was so well 
pleased with the result that I went out the 
same fall and bought * span of suckling 
mare mules for $100. ve years of age 
this span brought eaas 
Invests in an Education 

Thirty-five dollars of this went to buy 
| a road colt which I still own and the other 
$350 I have spent for education. 

In looking back now I can see how wise 
my father was in presenting me the little 
orphan lamb, because it served to stimu- 
late in me a liking for the farm which 
might never have been done by any other 
means. Ever since that morning w 
first became a livestock owner I have 
striven to fit myself properly for a suc- 
cessful life on the farm.—D. G. Whitaker. 


HALF HITCH AND TIMBER HITCH 


A combination of half hitch and timber 
hitch is useful when nearly a straight end 
pull is desired. In raising a pump out of, 
or lowering it into a well it ean be used to 
good advantage.. Also when raising tim- 
bers by means of a rope. 

You ean form the timber hitch first and 
then place a half hitch over tbe end of the 
timber, or you can pass the end of the rope 
around the timber, making the half hitch 
first, and then form the timber hitch. 











ANSWER TO SOIL PROBLEM 

In our November issue we asked the 
number of pounds of water which falls 
upon one acre of land when there is a rain- 
fall of one inch. 


when we say that there is one inch of rain- 
fall we mean that enough water has fallen 
to make a layer one inch deep. There is 
one-twelfth of a cubic foot of water, or 
5.2 Ibs., on each square foot of land. On 





43,560 square feet there is 226,542 pounds, 


or a fraction more than 113 tons of water. 


A SILO QUESTION 
I want you to write and tell me the 
number of tons of silage in a silo which is 
16 feet in diameter and 30 feet high, assum- 


| ing that it is filled to the top. 


Many of our Junior Farmers are answer- 
ing the questions, but not nearly as many 
as we would like to hear from. 


Many a farmer's son is sowing his “wild 
oats” in the city, simply because he never 





was given the unity of_sewing any- 
thing he could call his own on the farm. 





An acre contains 43,560 square feet and | 
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Free Book! 


~et us send it to you at once and 
prove to you how you a La 
crease your 
higher prices ea by Osi A The ¢ = 
er Fannin the only one 
that runs on Koller Bearings—that 
‘ectly separates oats from t, 
oats from barley. tame oats from wild, 
This great mocing perfectly grades corn and 
cleans all grass seed 


Crop Maker tate:texn 


je ght, t, Haqht, emooth ay geatty operated, will last a 


ought to ha’ 
Write 20" Free Book 


Address 


Station 12, St. Paul, Minn. 


Grain Cleaned and 
Graded for*1” 


Send f Book on Cleaning and Grad- 
ing Grain. Then ask for size machine you 
want, sonding $1.00, and I'll * 1914 Model 

. freight peous special 
screens and riddles fi ior all ‘Grains, Grasses 
and Weed Seed where you live. Give its 
month's hard test. If not satisfied, send it 
back and get your $1 0. 
me any time before next October. 

The “Chatham” handles all 
gtains and grass seeds; takes 
out weed seed ; separates mixed 
ins; leaves big, pure seed. 
800.000 Chathams in use, 

ead every owner satistied. Write 

& postal now for my FREE copy- 

righted book. “The ¢ 

System of Breeding Big Crops," 

description, price, terms, ote. 

Address nearest office. 
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Deming Sprayers at your dealer's, 
Write for Free Catalog today. 














W. B. KAHN CO., 91 Madison Ave., New York 
SWEET CLOVER SEED Boek wee 
prempley err? ct rt a, NANDOAR, IOWA 


Homes of Hit description; describe kind 
Fl wished to J. M. Trammell, Brooksville, Florida 
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WATER — . Cc . 
Water cress seems to be the most uni- 
versal salad plant. It is even more ex- ourse in ; 
amare aa _—_ pe ae Same . Ps 
French, English, and all our own market 7! h Pon 
reports quote the sales of water cress, and 0 [ S e m a fl S) l . oo" 
the seed and plants are offered in all the ‘ a 
trade lists. The city markets are always , . 
well stocked with it; sales are constant and 2 
rapid. The supply comes from rural sec-] | - ~ «3 
tions. The eeniitlons of city gardens do 
not foster the growth, as running water is 
one of the essentials. Wherever a spring 
fed stream exists, the owner stands in his 
own light if he does not cultivate the cress. 
Its growth is not confined to any section. 
The plant is iron-clad, but to keep the 
plantation green and fresh, plant close to 
the spring where the water does not freeze. 
I have seen water cress fresh and n 
all winter where the spring. was hooded over 
and the branch bordered by frozen grass 
with the ground all around frozen 
Few plants of equal value are as easily 
wn. Few plants are more useful for 
ome consumption and profitable for mar- 
keting. ‘The properties are cordial and 
pungent, wholesome at all seasons, but 
especially so during the winter months 
wien vegetable diet is scarce. Water 
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To the first 100 \ Ri 

men owning 

horses, who answer this advertisement, I 
will positively send my introductory course 
in Horse Training and Colt Breaking AB- 
SOLUTELY FREE, 


World’s Greatest System 
of Ho 


Twenty-five thousand FARMERS and horse-owners have 
taken my regular course and found that ¢¢ does the work. 
Even if you have only one horse, it will pay you to master 
my wonderfulsystem. The Beery Course is the result of a 
Bad Habits | 'ifetime’s work as a tamer and trainer of horses, As one of 

my students has said, “The horse has never been foaled 
Cured that Prof. Beery cannot handle.” My record proves it. 














































cress has run wild in many pl On the By Beery System Master Any Horse Break a Colt in 
: : fusing to lead. The Beery Course gives | Double-Quick Time! 

coast of the Gulf of Mexico running mning ener waen hal- | you the priceless secrets of You can do it by my simple, 
streams abound, and open gutters in the] | Qunprertit*ite wail, | & lifetime—enables you to ctical, humane system. 
towns run water. Here the cress grows wing in the stable, master any horse—totellthe | !s alotof money incolt training. 
in masses. It is cut freely at all seasons, ely A rae disposition of any horse at | Make $1,200 to $3,000 
and the supply never grows less. In epacpaleretteidie. | 8S Reais “tome Fo ars to a Year 
northern sections, the growth is not abun-| | felfegenens win. | Sue Yalve ofevery horse you | | wany of my graduates ar 

. ; ; J ° ‘ofes- 
ams, 3 — - naturalized upon streams Lapaing and | plunging. als good traders. sional horse trainess.at home or 
r Plantations are very easily started. In Rofesing Ri 
fact, cress will hardly die under the most Areal of automobiles. 
adverse conditions, if it has clean, sandy Afraid of clotheson line. 






soil and running water. It will come from 
seed, but the better plan is to get cuttin, 






Afraid of sound of a gun. 
Afraid of band playing. 
Afraid of steam e 

























or rooted plants and set them deeply} | Afraid of the ~~ 

enough in the sandy bottom to prevent m2 — ee BEFORE TRAINING 

the water washing away the soil. Fall or Kicking. . My Graduates Are traveling. I madea fortune trav- 
spring are alike favorable times to plant.} | Pine, Striking Doing Wonders cling and giving exhibitions. You 
Near the source of the stream, fed by a A. L. Dickt of Friendship same opportunity. 
spring, the temperature of the water is 4 -, cava: ‘Lam workings pair of Send the Coupon 





















ways the same, and it is the water that 
gives life to the cress plants. As soon as 
growth begins, the plants must be nip 
off a little to make them stocky. As they 
increase in size, the more ferquently the 
are cut the better the quality of the ated. 
The always growing, ever new green sprigs 
are tender, and crisp, with a pungency 
and flavor that exceeds that of any other 
salad plant. Nice baskets of fresh water 
cress in every market stall, and salad 
bowls on the dinner table in the dead of 
the cold, snow-bound winter, are to be 
had for very little pains. Start a planta- 
tion and the yield will be inexhaustible. 
“Cut <nd come again,’”’ Nature seems to 
urge.—G. T. D. 


out severa! men. 
| Sone training PRES. the 
300 | special offer may pever be re- 
peated. Act now. me about 
your horse. 


PROF. JESSE BEERY 
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wagon. 
































VETCH IN ORCHARDS 

Q. What is the best orchard cover crop? 

Ans. by Prof. Stewart, Penn. Exp. Sta- 
tion: The cover crop that I think is best 
is the hairy vetch, and then ohe or other 
of the clovers—crimson or red. It de- 
pends on your conditions. If the hairy 
vetch will come through the winter with- 
out winter killing to any great degree, I 
would certainly favor it in my orchard 
over anything else, because it is such an 
extremely low moisture retainer, and it is 
also a good nitrogen gatherer. As a basis 
for mulch treatment the hairy vetch is a 
wonder.” 

Note: The Book of Vetch tells all 
about this wonderful vetch plant—for 
orchard use, for soil building, for pasture 
or hay. Book can be bought through | 
Successful Farming for $1.25. | 





MOE , 
$3060 to *5000 A YEAR 
AND A BIG PERMANENT PAYING BUSINESS 


We want a good man in each community to work with us 
on our wonderful new plan, to introduce Wilbur's Stock 
Tonic and entire line of guaranteed Farm Remedies to a 
million more farmers and stock raisers. We want Special 
Agents everywhere to travel by automobile and handle our 
immense retail business and we equip these agents with 
latest model Ford Touring Cars. 


This Offer is Open to You 


No matter who you are or where you live. No experience 
: necessary. We teach you everything. No capital required. 
Everything furnished. Splendid chance to make $3000 to 
$5000 per year and get this gutomobile besides. Write us at once—today. Don't put 
it off. Full details of our plan, how to get started, etc., will be sent at once. 


WILBUR STOCK FOOD CO., 741 MICHIGAN ST., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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INISHING MARKET HOGS' 


By L. J. MEREDITH 














T is safe to say that the hog should sel- 
dom, probably never, be fed to 300 
pounds unless he can not be replaced 

by smaller hogs. The pig reaches 200 
pounds at a minimum cost. On account 
of his weight and fatness from that time 
on the cost of production increases rapidly. 
Some years they demand more weight. 
Other years a lighter hog commands a pre- 
mium. It sometimes pays the feeder to 
cater to this demand, but he must know 
what that weight is costing, and even then 
he may get caught by a slump in the mar- 
ket. Generally the farmer has to feed 
marketable grain, and unless he can se- 
cure sufficient gains in weight to pay for 
the grain it is a risky business to feed a 
bunch of hogs after they weigh 250 pounds, 

On the other hand it does not require 
any great ability in figures to show that 
there is a big waste in selling hogs at a 
time. when they are only half fed out. It 
is a practice which robs the producer of 
Seasible profits, for the per cent of waste in 
killing is greater in the small half-fed hogs. 
This 1s another factor in favor of properly 
finishing the pig erop before marketing. 
lf my figuring is correct and my reason- 
ing sound, it pays to stop and figure a 
little before selling hogs in a half-fitted 
condition if for ne other reason than that 
others are selling. The, two-or three- 
hundred pound hog is what every grower 
should aim at, and it is the hog that pays 
both killer and feeder better than any 
other, taking one year with another. 

Two Methods of Growing 

There are two ways of growing and fat- 
tening pigs practiced by farmers in the 
corn belt. We hear many of them advo- 
cate the growing of the frame on forage 
crops and pasture, and after the corn crop 
is ready they finish them with corn. These 
men claim that it does not pay to buy 
supplemental grain feeds and tankage, as 
it is possible to grow the frame on pro- 
teinaceous forage, pasture grass and stub- 
ble. H the season is favorable they suc- 
ceed in growing the pigs with no cash out- 
lay for protein feed, and very little corn 
until the new crop is ready to feed. Such 
pigs it is needless to say get into the mar- 
ket late in the winter and present an un- 
even, uncouth appearance. At the time 
the prices are most likely to break during 
the late fall or early winter they are just 
beginning to get into condition to make 
good use of the corn crop, and the owner 
lays awake nights wondering if he had bet- 
ter dump the whole lot on the market and 
take what he can get or finish them and 
take chances on an advance in prices. 

The better class of hog feeders have 
learned that they cannot make something 
out of nothing; that they cannot grow 
good pigs unless they feed enough to keep 
them growing steadily. They have found 
that by feeding reasonable amounts of 
supplemental foods in connection with 
good forage crops.and pastures, they can 
grow and develop a good frame and car- 
cass at less cost per pound of finished hog 
than it is possible to do by feeding semi- 
starvation rations in order to grow a cheap 
frame to finish with corn. Of course it 
costs more to develop a strong, vigorous 
feeder, but this does not prove that the 
or is not more profitable. If we with- 
old protein feed from a dairy cow the 











flow of milk soon diminishes. Men who! 
persist in withholding protein feed from | 
growing pigs suffer just as great a loss, but 
they do not have a shrink in milk fiow to 
draw their attention to it so quickly. The 
whole practice of half-feeding a pig to 
build up a big frame is based on lack of 
knowledge of the fundamental principles 
of profitable pig feeding. The efficiency 
of the obit ration, the losses from 
shrinks during the summer drouth, when 
forage and grasses dry up, are not taken 
into account by the men who practice 
this way of cheap frame building. The 
chief aim of these feeders is to raise as 
many pigs as possible by breeding young 
sows at six or eight months of age; keep‘ 
them for practically nothing during the | 
summer, feed them the whole of the corn 
crop and figure the pile of money they get 
for the drove in the winter as net profit. 
Balanced Ration Essential 





Successful feeders have learned quite | f 


thoroughly that they must feed a properly | 
balanced ration, that they must have pro-| 
tein for the maintenance of growth and‘ 
carbohydrates for the purpose of supply- | 
ing heat and fat. The question is, how to | 
supply the growing pigs with a suitable | 
ration at a minimum cost. - For conven- | 
ience and economy I say unhesitatingly 
that it is best to provide yards and pas- 
tures sufficiently large to furnish plenty 
of green feed and give the pigs an oppor- 
— to exercise while they are harvest- 
ing the grass and forage crops. These 
forage crops should be supplemented with 
grain footie OF tankage to ée the ra- 
tion and prevent the abnormal develo 
ment of the stomach and intestines at the 
expense of other more desirable develop- 
ment. The grass-fed hog, like the whey- 
fed, aloo calf, is an example of poor 
development. 

We should avoid extremes in feeding 
young pigs. They should be allowed to 
rustle some to develop stamina and large 
frames, but this does not mean that they 
should be compelled to subsist on grass 
and forage alone. One extreme is almost 
as injurious as the other. A good even de- 
velopment of all parts of the growing pig 
is what we are all after and this must come 
about through feeding a ration that is 
properly balanced. There must be a pro 
relation between the protein and carbohy- 
drates and there must also be a proper 
per relation between the amount of con- 
centrates and bulky feeds to bring about 
the best gains. These relations are some- 
what flexible and must be determined by 
the feeder from time to time ing to 
various conditions, such as food values, 
kinds of feed available and the conditions 
under which the pigs are being fed. Where 
an abundance rm § ood forage is available 
it sometimes pays better to feed bulk and 
protein in some excess than to increase the 
cost of the ration by buying expensive con- 
centrated food to make up a strictly bal- 
anced ration. 

Steady Feeding Best 

It is the steady, even feeding from the 
time the pigs are weaned until they are 
ready for market that counts. The feeder 
must frequeptly be governed by necessity 
and make the bet une of what he hae bt 

e sho crop growing - 
ing so that he will have an abundance of 





Weigh 2806 Ibs. 


Why lose profits breeding and feeding 
scrub hogs. Two of our O. I. C. Hogs 
weighed 2806lbs. Will ship you sample 
pair of these famous hogs on timeand give 
agency to first applicant. We are origi- 
nators, most extensive breeders and ship- 
pers of thoroughbred hogs in the world. 


U. S. Govt. Inspected Herd 


Write for Free Book, 
“The Hog from Birth to Sale.” 


FREE—One 15-0z. can of our celebrated 
Silver Live Stock Powder for free trial. 
Send for it today. 


THE L. B. SILVER CO. 
1450 Vickers Building Cleveland, Ohio 


ONDE OTe 


Learn from our Free book 
LIVE STOCK 
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forage and corn. Many pigs suffer from 
a lack of feed during July and August and 
from a surplus of corn as soon as it is fit 
tosnap. This should be avoided if possible 
by providing an abundance of forage and 
pasture and holding over enough corn to 
carry the pigs along nicely until the new 
crop is ready to feed. By supplementing 
the green feed with corn, it takes less 
time to get the pigs accustomed to the 
new corn and there is less danger of them 
suffering from indigestion and other 
serious ailments due to feeding too much 
new corn. 

In the hog feeding states corn will be 
the main dependence for growing and fat- 
tening swine, but it should always be re- 
inforced by other feeds. Middlings, tank- 
age and oil meal are good. Alfalfa, clover, 
cowpeas, soy beans and blue grass are 
cheaper. Use anything which furnishes 
the protein requirement in the cheapest 
form. Protein grown on the farm is gener- 
ally cheaper than that bought on the mar- 
ket. 

During the last eight weeks, the finish- 
ing period, the previously built frame and 
digestive capacity, in the making of which 
a variety of suitable feeds is so essential, is 
loaded with fat, a process in which corn 
produces the cheapest gains. Notwith- 
standing that corn has been the object of 
much criticism by theoretical hog feeders, 
yet the fact remains—that corn and water 
will produce more economical gains than 
mixed feeds. Mixed feed may produce 
slightly greater gains but the quality of 
the pork is not so good and the shrinkage 
while on the road to market is greater than 
is the case with corn-fed hogs. 

WHERE CORRESPONDENCE 
COURSE FAILS 

It is possible to get a great deal of infor- 
mation, and become well educated by cor- 
respondence courses of various sorts. They 
are simply guides to study—well directed 
readi as such may well be con- 
sidered valuable by those whose schooli 
opportunities are for any reason limited. 
But it is well to draw the line when it 
comes to taking such a study as veterinary 
— or a course in human medicine by 
mail. 

It is true that a correspondence course 
may give the student a considerable knowl- 
edge of these studies, and that knowledge 
would be very useful to the farmer who 
expected to use it only for his own live 
stock, but do not think for a minute that 
you can become a practicing physician or 
veterinarian under the laws of any state 
with only such schooling as you might get 
from a correspondence course in these pro- 
fessions. 

Only by actual cutting up of bodies, by 
actual treatment of cases under a personal 
instructor, can a student know the differ- 
ence between healthy and diseased tissues 
and the little things that help diagnose a 
case. If your loved ones were sick you 
wouldn’t want a doctor who never worked 
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In Actual Number “Elephant Head” 
Rubber Boots Out-Sell All Others 


There are more “Elephant Head” rubber boots on the American farm 
to-day than all other makes combined—this is proof that these famous 
and popular ts are giving satisfaction. It 
means that these boots made by the largest 
Rubber Company in the world, are the tough- 
est, strongest boot made. The toughness of 
our pure gum rubber with the finest cement 
known to science and extra strong duck rein- 
forces “Elephant Head” Rubber Boots against 
the roughest usage. 
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S 


Insist upon ‘‘Elephant Head” Brand Rabber Boots. 
Made of the Best Grade of Fine Para 

Rubber. 

—made of extra strong duck. 
—reinforced at every point. 

All the best dealers carry ‘Elephant 
Head’* Brand Rubber Boots in all 
lengths and you can depend on them 
to carry the best of everything. 
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BICKMORE’S 
GALL CURE 


remedy that Cures, and the horse works all the time. Users keep it In 
stables the believe in it. It 
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BICKMORE GALL CURE CO. 
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in a hospital, or who never studied in a 
good medical school. So with the veteri- | 
narian. He must be capable. 

Get veterinary information from a cor- 
respondence course or from books, but 
don’t think any state will allow you to| 
le on the sick animals of your neigh- 
»ors—for a fee. 

If you are not furnishing the dog a 
comfortable place in which to sleep these | 
cold nights, you would be accounted by 
your Creator as more humane if you 
would shoot the animal or give him away 
to a better master. 
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lamp oil than other engines do on high- , 
on distillate, pewet, alcohol or gasoline. 
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Have patent throttle, giving three phe ge wes 

ball-bearing governor adjustable while running and other excius 
farm work, electric lighting, irrigation 
IT—Bvery engine sent on 30 days’ 
rices now oa 

, mean a big saving to you. 


satished 
ELLIS ENGINE CO, Tol Mallett Street, Detroit, Mich. 
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ing inquiries concerning their wares. It will insure you courteous treatment. 


















could buy wheat bran at $6 a ton you 

would think that you had oonk a 
snap and would probably try to buy the 
entire supply before some fellow got 
ahead of you. 

I do not know of any place where bran 
ean be bought for less than three or four 
times $6 a ton, but, if we are to believe the 
results published by our experiment 
stations, it is possible to obtain a feed 
equal in value to bran at less than $6 per 
ton. 

We are told that alfalfa hay and wheat 
bran are approximately equal in feeding 
value. Here are analyses of the two feeds: 


Carbohy- 
drates 


Tr’ you should hear of a place where you 


Protein Fat 
Alfalfa Hay 10.5 40.5 0.9 
Wheat Bran 11.9 42.0 2.5 

Furthermore, the per cent of nutrients 
contained in alfalfa hay depends to a con- 
siderable extent upon the quality of hay, 
whether or not many of the leaves were 
lost in curing etc. The Idaho experiment 
station reports the per cent of protein in 
alfalfa hay as 12.3 per cent. 

It is, therefore, safe to say that a ton of 
good quality alfalfa hay is equal to a ton 
of bran so far as protein is concerned, and 

srotein is the only ingredient which should 

< given much consideration when com- 
paring the two feeds. Protein is the ex- 
pensive ingredient of feeds and the per 
cent of protein contained governs the price 
of such concentrated feeds as bran, oil 
meal, cottonseed meal, etc. 

While it is true that alfalfa hay contains 
approximately as much carbohydrates as 
wheat bran and a somewhat iess amount 
of fat, these facts are of less importance 
owing to the fact that the corn belt farmer 
can provide the necessary quantities of 
both carbohydrates and fat in the form 
of corn cheaper than in any other form. 
If he desires to add carbohydrates or fat 
to his ration he can not afford to use either 
bran or alfalfa hay as a means of doing so. 

“But,” you say, “you can not buy alfalfa 
hay for $6a ton.” True, you can not buy 
it at that price, but you can grow it for $6 
a ton, or less. 

Such a statement would not have been 
safe a few years ago, but at present alfalfa 
is being successfully grown under such 
varying conditions of soils, climate and 
culture that it is safe to say that there are 
few farms in the corn belt where it can not 
be grown if the proper methods are fol- 
lowed. 

Here is a conservative estimate of what 
it will cost you to grow alfalfa hay: 

Rent for five years, or interest on 
capital invested in land......... 

Seed ees eee . " 

Preparation and seeding............. 

Manure, Lime, Inoculation, etc 

Cutting 12 times 


Figuring that no crop was obtained the 
first year and allowing the very conserva- 
tive yield of three and one-half tons as an 
average annual yield for the next four 
years, you have produced 14 tons of hay 
in five years. Dividing your total cost of 
$84 by 14 you find that you have produced 














feed equal to bran at a cost of $6 a ton. | 
Alfalfa a 

I never could understand why alfalfa 
hay should be considered as “‘rc e” 
and bran as a “concentrated feed” when 
their composition is so nearly the same, 
Furthermore, they have been found of 
equal value when fed to stock. At the 
Illinois experiment station a number of 
cows were divided into two lots. Lot 
No. 1 was fed for nine weeks on alfalfa and 
lot No.2 on bran. The milk yield of those 
fed alfalfa was, most of the time, a little 
gy the milk production of those fed 
ran. } 
At the end of the ninth week the feeds | 
were changed—those that had been hat 





bran were given alfalfa and those that 
had been fed alfalfa were put on a bran 
ration. When Lot No. 2 was fed alfalfa, | 
the milk yield rose from 460 to 520 pounds 
and this lot kept above the other lot for a 
month. The total milk production for the 
19 weeks shows a balance of 375 pounds in 
favor of alfalfa feed. 

In feeding alfalfa hay it must be re- 
membered that it is much richer than 
other hays and that less grain is required 
in connection with it. 

The Nebraska experiment station com- 
poset alle, Say with ponpie, hey) Se 6 
eed for beef cattle. Prairie hay has a 
feeding value about equal to timothy hay. 
Lot No. 1 was fed on prairie hay and 
grain and Lot No. 2 on alfalfa hay and 
grain. To make 1000 pounds gain re- 
quired 16,700 pounds prairie hay and 3000 
pounds grain as compared with 10,000 
pounds alfalfa hay and 1600 pounds of 

ie 
The money cost of producing 1000 
pounds gain with prairie hay was $45.10 
and with alfalfa hay $26.20. 





Suppli With 
Gill Off | at All Times 


Reduces feeding cost 25 percent. Hogs do 
better and putou more weight with less feed 
when properly watered. 
Give the hogs good clean ¥ ater with cbill off 
and they will drink frequently both night 
. No ice to chop—no worry. 


Hog Waterer 
Cannot Freeze 


water warm in coldest weather. 


liner aria 

1120 Lncust ad 
$35t0$75 WEEKLY INA 
SU RSEE. thee] ee delti- me) i. | 


Eitse, tent 


terri- 
y and healthful. 


We need a man—Farmer's son 
handle household necessities alwa 
tory is free—work profitable, 

No Experience Necessary 
WE TEACH YOU 


If are ambitious f. business all 
fas’ our —we will - 


The farmer may fail to receive what he) "wi 


should for his produce, owing to our 

systems of marketing, but no one can 

take away from him what he saves in the 

cost of production. A saving of $16.90 in 

the production of 1000 pounds of beef 

goes into the pocket of the producer. 
Alfalfa for Hogs and Horses 

Alfalfa hay has also been shown to be a 
superior feed for and horses when 
properly combined with other feeds in 
theirrations. It is a comparatively new 
feed in many localities and its feeding 
value and place in a ration should be care- 
fully studied in order to obtain the most 
profit from its use. 

Most farmers and feeders are familiar 
with the use of wheat bran and they will 
not go far wrong if they use alfalfa in the 
same amounts and the same manner that 
they have formerly fed bran. It is laxa- 
tive to about the same extent and con- 
tains about the same feed value. If a 
large percentage of the leaves have been 
lost, Ceancunt fed should be correspond- 
ingly inereased. 

The fellow who has no alfalfa hay and 
is buying bran at $20 to $25 a ton would 
do well to inquire the price of alfalfa hay 
in the markets of his locality. Further- 
more, he should resolve to sow a few acres 
of this valuable crop at his earliest oppor- 





tunity.—A. H. 8. 
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emical Co., 
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Horse Book, which Se 


uable suggestions and goc 
yours, 
F. L. Griffin. 


Troy Chemical Gor, 


horse owners. 


WE ORIGINATED the plan of treating horses | 
Signed Contract to Return Money if | 


Under 
Remedy fails. You risk nothing by writing; it wil) 
sost you nothing for advice and there will be no string 
© it. 

OUR LATEST Save-The-Horse BOOK is our 18 
Years’ Discoveries—Treating Every Kind of Ringbone 
—Thoropin—SPAVIN—and ALL—Shoulder, Knee, 
Ankle, Hoof and Tendon Disease—Tells How to Test 
tor Spavin; how to locate and treat 58 forms of 
LAMENESS— Illustrated. 

OUR CHARGES for Treatment ARE MODER- 
ATE. But write and we will send our—BOOK— 
Sample Concract and Advice—ALL FREE to (Horse 
Owners and Managers—Only). Address, 


TROY CHEMICAL CO., 36 Commerce Ave., Binghamton, N.Y. 


Druggists everywhere sel! Save-The- 
Horse WITH CONTRACT, or we send 
by Parcel Post or Express paid. 





The first remedy to 
cure Lamp Jaw was 


Fleming’s Lump Jaw Cure 


and it vompeine today the standard treat- 
ment, 


A, yooss o — back of it, 

nown to a cure and guaran 

os Don’t experiment with substitutes 

or imitations. se it, no matter aos old or 

bad the case or what else you ave 

tried—your money back if tom eae 

Lum ao Cure ever fails. Our fair pian 

4 se together with full Information 
Lamp aw _ ite treatment, is given in 
"s Vest-Pocket 

"Woe nary Adviser 

Most complete veterinary book ever printed 

to be given away. Contains 192 pages and 69 

illustrations. Write us for a free copy. 


“MING pRpos. Chemists 
281 Stock Yards, Chicago, IIL 








ABSORBINE 


TRADE MARK REG.U.S.PAT. OF Fi 


will reduce inflamed, swollen 
Joints, Sprains, Bruises, Soft 
Bunches; Heals Boils, Poll 
Evil, Quittor, Fistula, or 
any unhealthy sore 
quickly as it is a positive antiseptic 
and germicide. Pleasant to use; does 
not blister ander bandage or re- 
move the bair and you can work 
the horse. $2.00 per bottle, deliv- 
ered. Book 7 K free. 

ABSORBINE, JR.., antiseptic liniment for mankind, 
Reduces Painful, Swollen Veins, Goitre, Wens, Strains, 
Bruises, stops pain and inflammation. Price $1.00 per bottle 
at dealers or delivered. Will tell you more if you write 


©. F. YOUNG, P. D. Fo, 95 Temple St., Springf eld, tase. 
ARMY AUCTION BARGAIN 


Saddles. 68.08 ap New Uniforms . 50 & 
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VETERINARY 


Subscribers are invited to make 
Questions answ 5 


epartment. ered 
department, b ut answers at once by mail are 
an inquiry. Give age and sex of together with | 
symptoms and previous y- if any. The = 


t 

| prepared by local druggists. However, our rentens 
should consult our advertising columns, as in many 
cases reliable remedies are advertised for trouble ane 
mals are aMiicted with and on account of having been 
scientifically compounded will be found to be more 
effective than medicines compounded by toca’ drug- 

ts. Address all communications to Veterinarian, 
Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa. 
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Wire Cut—Bay horse 7 years old, got barbed 
wire cut about five months ago in right hind hock 
joint which is very sore, and I am not able to get it 
healed. The leg is somewhat swollen from joint to 
hoof, and also stiff. 
remedy tu heal the sore. I have used several reme- 
dies which were recommended, such as carbolic, 
turpentine, lard and sulphur, but it did not seem 
to improve aay.—J. J. H. 

Wash off and dust with powdered alum and 
boracic acid, equal parts, twice a day. 

Worms—Please give me a remedy for a mare 
that has worms. 
old; have had her three years. 
| ever since we have had her. They are little white 
worms about 2 or 3 inches long. She is thin in 

flesh and nothing seems to make her mend. Have 

| tried several remedies but with no avail. She is 

high spirited and goes in a hurry as long as she can 

hold out, but she gets weak and can not do much 
work.—L. C. 

Powdered areca nut 4 ounces, powdered gentian 

4 ounces, powdered wood charcoal 6 ounces, and 

sulphate of ren 3 ounces powdered. Mix and give 

ohaets tablespoonful twice a day in soft moist 


Mammitis.—-Cow that was taken sick about 
four months before she was fresh. 
inarian and he said it was a case of indigestion. 

| She was giving a good lot of milk at the time but 
dried right up and one quarter of her udder caked. 
I have tried everything to take the cake out but of 


no avail. She is fresh now—has been for seven 
weeks—and is doing fine, but the cake is what 
worries me. I have let the calf suck all the time, 


thinking it would take the cake out. Is there any 
| danger in using her milk. She does not give more 
than half as much milk in that teat as she used to. 
Would you let it go dry and milk the others? 
| Please give me a remedy. —H. W. B., Colo. 
Evident! pe — is partly destroyed. Keep 
it milking by a means. It may never get any 
better but if Amel up would get worse. 
Thumps—My pigs have been troubled a good 
bit with thumps. This winter have been feeding 
corn and mill feed slop. They seem to take them 
any time from the time they are weaned till they 


| are three months old. Please let me know the 


cause and cure of thumps.—W. W., Ohio. 

The morbid condition of the system is perhaps 
due to overfeeding food deficient in nitrogen; also 
worms, overheat or violent exercise are the com- 
mon causes of thumps. Give a dose of Epsom salts, 
and follow with 20 drops of digitales tincture and 
opium tincture in a little water and repeat in two 
hours if necessary. This dose would be for a 50- 
pound pig. 

Uleer—Will you kindly inform me if there is 
some wash or remedy I can apply to my horse. He 
is a small Morgan, quite old but full of life, and the | 
only fault he has is an ulcer‘or cancer which grows | 
on the tip of his pelvis. This has been cut off twice, | 
but grows out again very quickly and becomes foul 
andruns. Can you suggest an application that will 
retard its growth?—C. E. A 

After its removal try painting it twice a day with 
tincture of iodine. 

Emaciation—I bought three pigs on August 
20th. They were a month eld and very fat. They 
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Francis Bannerman, 501 


WANTED--MEN 


Prepare as Firemen, Brakemen, Elec- 
tric Motermen, Train Porters (colored). 
Hundreds put to work—$65 to $150 a 
month. No experience necessary. 500 
Mere Wanted. Enclose stamp for Appll- 
eation Blank and Book. State position 








their mother’s milk. 
| warm slop with a little corn meal or bran and 


had never been fed anything; had just lived on 
I commenced by giving them 


cooked small potatoes, and gave them green corn 
cut off the cob. They grew right along for about six 
weeks, then one of them stopped growing and com- 
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I would like to know some | 


She is dark bay, about 9 years | 
She has been wormy | 


I had a veter- | 





For spavin, splint, ringbone, thoropin, for ouviingty 
bony growths, and ‘and lameness, nothin, 
opinion has ever proved equal to Kendall's Spa’ 
be | READ THIS LETTER 
+, B. J. Dayton, Knobley, Weat Va. 
years ago the muscies at the point of my mare's shoulder 
on, sy three Veterinarians told bu sg 
oy pore Cure according to instructions and today | have refused 
m i ew he saved practically the whole 
eae . ire » everything 
and have found It wonderful.” seen ceanin 
«, Price $1.00 « bottle or 6 for $5.00. Get our Book. 
Treatise on the Horse’*—Free at druggists or write us. 
Dr. B. 2. -— = Faosba i Falls, a vt. &A 
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Adapted for use in any localit: 
every claim we make for it. rite for descriptive catalog. 


THE BAUER BROS. CO., Bor 515 Springfield, Chie 
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Don’t Have a Blind One 
VISIO* Sere” 


MOON pLINoNESs 


eyes. 

“Visio” will convince any horse owner that it 
is the best remedy for defects of the eve, irre- irre- 
spactive of the tong of time the animal 
afflicted. No matter how many doctors have triedena and 
failed, use “Visio” under our money back guarantee. 

$2.00 per bottie, postpaid on receipt of price. 
s" 2476 Avenve 
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1 Package CURES ° 


MINERAL HEAVE REMEDY CO., 418 N. Fourth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pe. 


o—~ case or money refunded. 
inary cases. 


LIP YOUR HORSES 
COWS AND MULES 


and Shear your with Stewart Machines. 
They turn easy, clip fast and last long. Every 


| Stewart machine must please the purchaser or we 


Ask your dealer or send for 


PIxxibas SMAPT CO. today. 


CHICAGO. ILL. 


refund every cent. 
new complete catalogue. 


228 LaSalle Ave., 








menced getting thin, and it has scarcely grown any 
since. Itis hungry all the time and eats as much as 
the others do but don’t gainin flesh or size. I gave 
it about a third of a tablespoonful of powdered | 
copperas in a little feed two different times, and 








I, Railway C.1., Dept. P, Indianapolis, Ind 
Death to Heaves 


‘Guaranteed or Money Back. 
Coughs, Distemper, Lndigestion. 
MEW TON si. ,$1.00pcrean, 

Large for Heaves. 


At druggists’ or sent postpaid. 





Best Conditiouer 













now I feed it warm slop made of shorts and shelled 
corn twice a day. Can you give me the cause and 
remedy?—Mrs. F. M. B., Mo. 

The unthrifty condition of your pig may be due 
to worms. Try a vermifuge such as one grain of 
powdered areca nut to the pound of pig; best given 
stirred in milk or slop. peat the dose every 









BEWTON REMEDY CO., TOLEDO, On? 


third day for three doses. 


| For Every Variety of Work. 








(Sold with or without Elevator.) 
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THE COST OF HORSE LABOR 
THE FARM 


ON 
. 


By A. H. SNYDER. Article 3. 


T is only necessary to consider the farms 
in your own neighborhood to be con- 
vinced that the expense of horse labor 

can be materially reduced upon the major- 
ity of farms. "The method or methods 
whereby it can best be accomplished will 
vary according to existing conditions as 
regards types of farming etc. 

Keep More Mares 

On many farms the problem can best be 
solved by replacing the geldings with brood 
mares. The gelding furnishes no return 
for the cost of his maintenance except his 
labor. He is depreciating in value every 
vear after the age of 4 or 5 years, when he 
reaches his maximum value. Before that 
time his increase in value is partially offset 
by the fact that he has not yet reached his 
maximum efficiency as a work animal. 

Brood mares can be bred annually and 
they can easily perform the amount of 
labor required of the average farm horse 
in addition to raising a colt. Keeping the 
colts until the fall of their fourth year and 
working them moderately during their 
third and fourth years, the num of 
mature work horses kept can be materially 
reduced. Thus, the depreciation in value 
is largely eliminated as an item of expense. 

Take, for example, a farm which requires 
five work horses. If only geldings are 
used, or mares which raise no foals, there 
is a large item c. depreciation to be charged 
against each animal. If three brood 
mares are kept and bred annually, the 
owner should Sve at least two colts each 
year. By working the colts during their 
third and fourth years he would have 
available for farm labor during each busy 
season two three-year-olds, two four-year- 
olds and his three brood mares, hese 
could perform a greater amount of work 
than five aged geldings or mares without 
foals. Only the three brood miares would 
be charged with depreciation in value and 
the four colts would show a material in- 
crease. With the price of two good four- 
year-olds deducted from the cost of main- 
tenance each year the expense for horse 
labor would be materially reduced. 

This method would not prove satisfac- 
tory on some farms, especially the large 
farms on which the horses must be handled 
almost entirely by hired help. Not every 
man is a successful horse trainer and the 
necessity of doing a considerable portion 





aS 


s chap is reducing the cost 


of his mother’s labor. 


| of the work with colts would 








rove unde- 
sirable unless they were in the hands of 
competent horsemen. The brood mares 
also require careful handling at certain 
periods of the year if success is attained. 
The Economy of the Mule 
On many of the large farms w! -‘e colt 
raising is not practicable the cost o1 power 
can be materially reduced by the use of 
mules instead of horses. i 


y 
people dilsike a mule it must be admitted | 


that they possess many valuable qualities 
when the question of power is considered. 
They consume less food than horses and 
will thrive upon a poorer quality of feed. 
The high priced grain which is eseential 
for the horse at hard work can be largely 
omitted from the ration of a mule doing 
similar work. Furthermore, mules are 
much longer lived than horses and conse- 
quently their annual depreciation in value 
is considerably less. The mule is not tor- 
mented by flies and hence does less damage 
to crops cultivated and waste less time 
stopping to knock off flies. This is asaving 
wee -y ~ yon bn of heal 

t is not merely a question eeping 
brood mares but Fig ween that the 
right kind of mares be kept if the greatest 
profit is to be derived. Even if medium 
weight or comparatively light horses can 
perform your farm work satisfactorily you 
can not afford to overlook the fact that 
the heavy drafter is the horse that brings 
the money when placed upon the market. 


Distribute Work Throughout the Year 


The difference between the cost of keep- 
ing a horse which does only a few days 
work during the year and the cost of keep- 
ing a horse which works practically every 
day is not great compared with the total 
annual cost of keeping a horse. It is evi- 
dent, therefore, that the ter theamount 
of work we can obtain from an animal, or 
the greater the number of hours that we 
can use him, the less will be the cost of 
each hour of labor. 

A system of farming which requires a 
large amount of horse power at one or two 
brief periods and does not provide employ- 
ment for the teams during the remainder of 
the year can not fail to result in a high 
cost for each hour of labor performed. 
Where a large acreage of one or two cro 
is grown there is almost invariably the 
necessity for several more horses at the 
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time of planting and harvesting than can | weather. 


be profitably employed at other seasons. 
Actual records from a number of farms on 
which rotation is practiced, and some 
system of diversified farming is followed, 
show that such farms are obtaining their 
horse power at a considerably less cost per 
hour than on farms where grain is grown 
almost exclusively. 

When a number of different a are 
grown, and especially if a considerable 
amount of live stock is kept, it enables the 
owner to employ each horse for a greater 
number of hours each year than is possible 
with « type of specialized farming. With 
a number of crops which require attention 
at different times it is not : to 
keep as many horses as are req for 














an equal acreage devoted to one or two 
crops. The amount of work to be per- 


paper for you. Please take the trou- 
ble ta mention Successful Farming. 








formed is approximately equal in the two 
eases; the at difference lies in the fact 
that with diversified farming the work is | 
distributed over several months and a few 
horses can accomplish it; on the special- 
ized farm enough power must be provided 
to do the same amount of work and it | 
must be done in a few weeks. 
Crop rotation has many advantages and | 
is beneficial from many standpoints and 
by no means the least is the more efficient | 





a system provides. 

We do not argue that farmers should 
keep fewer horses but we do maintain that 
many farmers would realize a greater profit 
if they kept fewer of the kind of horses 
they are now keeping and so planned their | 
system of farming as to utilize their horse | 
er a greater percentage of the year. | 

ising the right type of horses is a profit- 
able business and there is no danger of a 
man having too many horses on his farm, 
provided they are the kind that are grow- 
ing into money. 

There are men who will kick because 
their wife’s relations are “eating him out 
of house and home”’ and at the same time 
they will have one or more horses which 
are decreasing in value each day, which 
produce no return except in the form of 
work, and which they only work for a few 
days during the year. These are the fel- 
lows who need to study more carefully the 
cost of producing their crops and the 
various factors which increase or decrease 
this cost. 

Under our present systems of marketing 
the farmer usually falls short of receiving 
the price that he should for his produce 
The prices are largely fixed by other than 


j 
| 
| 
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the producer and he must take what he 
can get. On the other hand, any saving 
which the farmer can make in the cost of | 
production belongs to him and no one can 
take it away from him. The item of horse 
labor is orie of the factors in the cost of 
crop production which can be reduced 
upon many farms. 

Economy in feeding is an important 
factor in decreasing the cost of horse power 
but we will have to wait till the next article 
to discuss it. 


SILAGE FOR BEEF CATTLE 


The Missouri Experiment Station has 
recently published the results of some 
careful tests of corn silage as feed for beef 
cattle. 

It was found that a ton of silage was ap- 

roximately equal to one-half ton of clover 
oe when fed in connection with shelled 
corn and linseed oil meal, or with shelled 
corn and clover hay, or with shelled corn, 
linseed oil meal and clover hay. 

Estimated on the basis of net profit per 
steer, a ton of dry matter in the form of 
corn silage yielded 50.3 per cent greater 
value than a ton of dry matter in the form 
of shock corn. 

A ration in which silage and clover hay 
were used was much more profitable than 
a ration in which silage constituted the 
only roughage. ; 

One of the most conspicous features of 
the test was the notable superiority of the 
ration in which linseed oil meal was used 
and those in charge of the tests concluded 
that “it is desirable to feed some high 
protein concentrate in the ration, if the 
most extensive use is to be made of corn 
silage in fattening cattle.” 

The results indicate that fattening cat- 
tle which receive corn silage as the only 
roughage do not continue to do well for 
longer than about ninety days. A super- 
ior finish is obtained on fattening cattle 
which are marketed in thespring when si- 
lage composes a part of the ration. 

The lot of gteers which received a ration 
of shelled corn, linseed oil meal, corn si- 
lage and clover hay made the greatest 
gains in live weight, produced the most 
economical gains, were the best finished 
and yielded the greatest profit. 
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This is Vital to Every Owner 


OF A 


Maxwell-Briscoe Motor Car 


Made at Tarrytown, N. Y. and New Castle, Ind., 1905 to 1913 


employment of men and teams which such | Also to All Owners of Stoddard-Dayton, 1905 to 1914; Columbia Gasoline and 
Electrics, 1906 to 1914; Everitt Cars of Any Model; Brush, 
Sampson and Courier Cars 


THERE ARE THREE GOOD REASONS 
why you should have your car overhauled 
now and worn parts replaced. 


FIRST: The garage man can give you bet- 
ter service—and you can the car 
better now than later. No matter whether 
you are going to keep the car, or sell or 
trade it in on a new one—it will pay you 
well to have itthoroughly overhauled, worn 
parts replaced by new ones and body re- 
painted. 


SECOND: We are able to furnish replace- 
ment parts for all models of above makes 
of cars within 48 hours from receipt of order. 
Have concentrated this branch of the busi- 
ness at Neweastle, Ind. (center of ula- 
tion of the U. 8.) Here we have a $1,750,- 
000 investment in plant and stock. 45,000 
separate bins for parts. 


THIRD: And perhaps the best reason why 
you should secure your requirements now. 


We must increase prices 20% January Ist, 
when the new parts price lists will be 
off the presses. 


NOW NOTE THIS—Never before in the 
history of this industry has a new concern, 
having bought the plants and assets of a 
bankrupt one, taken upon itself the obliga- 
tion of furnishing replacement parts for 
the cars it never 





Write for our booklet, “How 
to Make Your Car Live Twice 
As Long,” in which we set 
forth the Maxwell policy to- 
ward owners of- the above 
mentioned cars. 











THE MAXWELL MOTOR COMPANY 
DID We considered it good business, 
even if not a moral or legal obligation. 


WE FOUND 122,000 owners out in the cold, 
as it were—pleading for parts. Their cars 
laid up and useless in most cases. 


WE'VE INVESTED about one and three- 
quarters millions ($1,750,000) dollars in a 
pane and stock of parts, for over 150 dif- 
erent models, made by the concerns that 
comprised the United States Motor Com- 

y, whose assets we purchased from the 
Reade thru the U. 8. Courts. 


WE TOOK THE NAME MAXWELL 
solely for the protection of 60,000 persons 
who had bought cars under that name 


HAD WE CHOSEN ANOTHER NAME 
those 60,000 cars would have had almost 
no value in the second-hand market. As 
it is, they have a definite value. And 
by the replacement of the worn parts your 
car will be good for a long time to come. 


ANY RECOGNIZED DEALER or repair 
man—whether he handles the present 
Maxwell line or not—can procure these 

rtsfor you. Or you can order direct. 
Shipment will be made within 24 to 48 
hours after receipt of the order at New- 
castle. 


Maxwell Motor Co., Inc. 


DETROIT, MICH. 


| Note: For quicker service those living East of the Alleghenies can order from Maxwell Motor New 
York Co., 13th and East Ave., Long Island City. 


From the Alleghenies to the Rockies, order 


direct from Maxwell Motor Newcastle Co., Newcastle, Ind. West of the Rockies, order from Max- 


Sales Corporation, 675 Golden Gate Ave., San 


Francisco. 





array 
orses, Cattle, Hose Poultry. 
e of real informat sent free to you 
a Farmer, Stock Raiser or Horseman. 
Invaluable V eterinary 
the men who have ey 


/DAN’S LIFE 





Information furnished by 
animals 
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WELL AND PROSPECTING 
DRILLING MACHINERY 


world. We m 


ot Drilling Machines and tools 


for every condition of eart 








Public Sale Warren Auto Co. 


These goods must be sold. 
Send for our bargain sheet. 


$ 1.00 Warranted Spark Plugs ..... $ .19 
35.00 Gemmer Steering Gears..... 12.19 
150.00 Rear Axles... ............... . 
350.00 Rear Axles and Transmission 98.19 
14.00 Wheels—All Kinds .......... 3.00 
75.00 Frames—aAll Sizes......... . 10.00 
8.00 Carburetors ................ 5.19 
7 Windshields ................ A 
O6.00 Mingmetes..........-.+..-.:: 20.00 


Lamps, Bodies, Tops and Everything for the 
Automobile at a price list on list of our 1,000 


Warren Metor Car Co., 
60 10th Street, Detroit, Mich. 














What do you think of the 
cover picture on this issue 
of Successful Farming? Do 
you like it? 
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PRINT IN BINDING 


FREE TRADE IN MEATS 


Continued from page 9. 


in comparsivey small supplies of feeders | gro 


to the United States. 

Mexico has large possibilities as a 
cattle country but just now, troubled and 
upset by revolution, its herds are ay 
depleted. From the consumer's stand- 
point, little need be expected from Mexico 
in the near future to relieve the stress for 
steaks and roasts. Brazil will have to 
develop a supply of cattle much larger 
than at present before it can export much 
meat te. this country and the New Zealand 
supply of cattle is not large. 

One of the important possibilities in the 
situation is large shipments of chilled beef 
from Australia to the Pacific coast. A 
recent bulletin of the Department of 
Agriculture said in effect little was to be 
expected from Australia, which, with 
Argentina, is supplying most of the 
British trade. However, it is a fact that 
Australia is about twice as far from Lon- 
don as from San Francisco and there is 
high authority for the prediction that 
chilled beef in considerable quantities 
will find its way from Australia to the 
Pacific coast ports. But, if it does, it is 
improbable that its effects will be felt in 
the interior to any appreciable extent. 
Because of the close commercial relations 
and excellent shipping communications 
between Australia and England, the 
chances are that by far the greater part 
of the Australian supply will continue to 
go to England and that such as does come 
to this country will be rather in the form 
of occasional cargoes than of steady ship- 
ments. 

The cattle possibilities of the vast plains 

of the Caribbean region are sometimes re- 
ferred to but they can not be reckoned on 
as sources of supply for this country now. 
The unsettled governmental conditions in 
Venezuela are likely to act for many years 
as a deterrent of development of the beef 
industry in that part of the world. Re- 
cently, former President Leguia of Peru 
in a talk with President Wilson said he 
could sell beef in America for 10 cents a 
pound. He asserted, also, that he had 
een in consultation with American capi- 
talists and that they would interest them- 
selves in Peruvian cattle development. 
Even if such statements are correct, it 
would take time to develop beef herds in 
the region referred to. Nor is there reason 
to suppose that any great amounts of beef 
onal >e put into the world’s markets at 
any such oon 

The fact that foreign demand for meat 
is increasing as well as the demand in this 
country and that cattle supply abroad 
is not keeping pace with popu re 
means that world competition for beef is 
going to become keener. In other words, 
the importer is placed in the enviable 
position of having the brisk markets of 
various nations to choose from. With the 
United States on a free-meat basis, 
England and the United States in a sense 
are bidding against each other for beef. 
This will tend to keep up prices. Besides, 
so far as the consumer is concerned, there 
is small reason to suppose that minor 
reductions in wholesale prices of imported 
beef or other meats as comp: with 
wrices of domestic meats will ever reach 
him. The natural supposition is that if 
there be such reductions, unless they are 
large, they will be absorbed by the middle- 
men. 

A Question of Profit 


Causes for the falling off in beef cattle 
in this country need hardly be reviewed 
in this connection. They are pretty 
generally understood, It may be observed 
nevertheless, that some of the most potent 
of them are in the nature of permanent 
causes and not temporary ones. The 
great ranges will never return. The vast 


wth of town and city population, with 
its tendency to expand more rapidly than 
the agricultural population, ily 
means a continuous heavy toll on the 
country’s cattle supply and all other agri- 
cultural products oa for food pa 
With the development of thickly settled 
areas, the dairy business becomes increas- 
ingly attractive to the farmer in easy 
reach of the urban centers. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is trying to educate 
the farmers to go into the beef cattle 
business on a greater scale. But the diffi- 
culties are serious, especially so long as 
the margin of profit for the man who 
raises beef cattle is as low as it is at pres- 
ent. 

The question, after all, from the cattle 
raiser’s standpoint, is an economic one. 
George M. Rommel, chief of the animal 
husbandry division of the bureau of animal 
industry at Washington says cheaper 
ee of feeding must - _ and 
makes a strong argument for this propo- 
sition. The South is thought by some of 
the ablest government experts to offer 
hope of a much enlarged beef cattle suppl 
as fast as it is rid of ticks. But inasmuc 
as it has taken seven years to clear about 
a fourth of the South of ticks, it is evident 
this task will take much time. 

On the whole, the American who raises 
beef or other meat animals, has no need to 
worry that he will not continue to get 
good prices. And the consumer will do 
well not to figure on savings in his meat 
bill until they are actually in his grip. The 
days of cheap beef and cheap cattle are 
gone forever. Other causes more potent 
than tariff or absence of tariff are at work 
and they are operating steadily in the 
direction of a smaller and more expensive 
world meat supply. 


SALTING HOGS 

This simple sounding task is neglected 
on more farms than any other thing. 
Most farmers aim to give their hogs salt 
in some way or other; but many farmers 
do not give the salt in the proper manner. 
_ Salt should be mixed with some other 
ingredienta when it is given to hogs. One 
method is to mix it with wood half 
and half. A better way is to mix up a 
combination of articles along with the salt. 

A dime’s worth of lump copperas should 
be procured at the drug store. Take five 
or six lumps of copperas and ize 
them real fine with a hammer. Mix this 
powder with a of salt. Then take 
a gallon of ashes and add a pint of 
powdered charcoal. Mix the salt and cop- 
peras mixture and the ashes and charcoal 
mixture together in a broad flat box. 
__ The hogs now have a preparation which 
is Inexpensive and at the same time will 
act as a conditioner and health food. The 
charcoal absorbs in the digestive 
tract. The ashes help digestion by keep- 
ing the hog’s alimentary canal free from 
worms. The copperas purifies theanimal’s 
blood and is a disease preventive. The 
salt in the mixture causes the hogs to eat 
it freely. 

‘When heavy feeding is in progress this 
mixture is especially valuableC. W. 


IMPORTANT EVENTS IN AGRICUL- 
TURE 


Dec. 29-31, Seventh Annual Convention 
of the American Society of Agricultural 
Engineers, Chicago, Ill. 

c. 3ist to Jan. 9th, Iowa Corn and 
Small Grain Growers’ Association, Ames, 
Iowa. 

Jan. Ist to 7th, Iowa State Poultry 
Association Show, Des Moines, Iowa. 

_ Feb. 10th to 24th, National Corn Expo- 
sition, Dallas, Texas. 

Feb. 17th to 19th, Illinois Farmers’ In- 
stitute, Galesburg, Ill. 
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mdous Saving fA \« 2@. 

: Can Use An |SELECTING THE IDEAL BROOD- 
SOW 

One of the essential requirements in 

rolific swine-raising, is that of choosing 

»rood-sows which will prove to be pro- 

> ducers of large, vigorous litters of pigs, 

. since it will reduce the cost. of production 


° . by making it necessary to house, feed and 
ous Price Records; WIRE Biren eate oleae 
yet —— be — number of hogs 

to e condition. 
-J-F-) WIDE OPEN! AT CU T P RICE oy Seu oon experience that the 
BARB sow must conform more strictly to the 


pote that mark her as a healthy, pro- 
ific breeder than any other animal, and 


z while there are of course instances when 
, heavy weight barb all signs of an ideal brood-sow fail, they 
best 














reels, abet eS, So the pest. are rare; and by a little careful study and 


made, put up exactly practice one can become very proficient 
in the selection of individuals which will 
yield him immense profits on the money 
invested in them. 

_ The first point to be given consideration 
3 in the selection of a brood-sow, is to know 
| that her progenitors are of a strong, pro- 


. to the lific strain of animals. If both sire and 
ee en bend ecb. = dam are such, so much the better, but it 
Smooth Galvanized Wire, $ 25 seems an invariable rule that the dam must 
100 1 be. This is in keeping with the breedin 
n buy a carload of material from us with- Sui R. * _ principle that “like produces like,” and i 
@eusa cent in advance. All we want to know is that uitable for fences, stay the offspring of a vigorous, prolific sow 
Fil be, peid po an core on the materiel je tnesived, a Is are given anything like proper care and 
hing but strictly first-class ‘ irregular feed, the productiveness of a strain is 
pretty sure to be maintained from gener- 
ation to generation. 
upon F. Unmistakeable signs of the roe brood- 
perentag, a We say. ’ s0W in to appear at a very tender age. 
Sieriina t=: your fal Sone thus we ani iets ue Jn Tg I would give very little for a second guess 
re ee a ‘ as to the prolificacy of a gilt after the litter 
straightens up and all are beginning to 
grow nicely whilesuckling the mother sow; 
and as soon as the pigs are large enough to 
wean, I would as soon risk my judgment 
on choosing the best females for brood- 
sows as after they had attained a weight 
of 100 or more pounds. By this time 
the points of the good sow begin to stan 
out clear and bold—at least, to the man 
with an experienced eye. 
If the gilt is pure bred, it is well to note 
that her general appearance—shape, car- 
iage, etc.—conforms to the requirements 
of her breed. However, this is of minor 
importance, as we have ‘known thorough- 
breds to prove very unsatisfactory breed- 





























times; 
th ers, both as to size and quality of litter. 
sh In every instance the sow should possess a. 
4 long, deep, well-formed body, and this is 
c one of the points that almost invariably 
role is discernible shortly after the pig is born. 
4 This is nature’s wise yet simple and most 
t apparent arrangement for a set of well- 
> develo digestive and assimilative or- 
gans through which the animal receives 
ary nourishment for herself and the quheyo 
= pigs; also denoting ample capacity for 
ing a e litter. 
bot course, the sow with a gentle, tract- 
is able disposition is preferable to the one 
1, that is nervous, irritable, cross, as the 
Awe latter is apt to trample her pigs in her ex- 


citement, and prove very troublesome in 
handling, but these undesirable traits 
usually are the results of improper train- 
ing, and easily are overcome by tactful 
treatment, especially at farrowing time. 
However, I would risk my chances with 
such a sow of known prolificacy rather 
than choose the one of a more quiet tem- 
perament that farrows only a triplet or 
a quartette of pigs as a litter —Mac. 


Late fall and early winter is the proper 
period to fill those washes about the farm, 
so the obstruction will be ready to catch 
the sediment brought down by early 

ring rains, thus checking the wash at a 
time when Ca is forming a sod to fur- 
ther assist in the good work. 
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BUCKING THE MARKETS 


Continued from page 5 


“But I get 15 cents’. And Mr. Sayers 
would not be held up even by a basket 
shortage, so he left the commission man 
and bought baskets elsewhere, and sold at 
15 cents. The commission man thought 
he had Mr. Sayers in a tight place where 
he could squeeze the profits out of 
but he failed! 

It is an old trick of the commission men 
to prevent the market from being flooded 
by holding stuff on the sidetracks instead 
of allowing it to come into competition. 
with stuff already in the market. Six 
hundred cars of produce were held on the | 
Pittsburgh sidetracks at one time until | 
most of it rotted, so as to keep the local 
prices high. The producers and con- 
sumers paid for the loss. 

The meat packers have been trying to 
make it easier for the consumers to 
extra high prices for meats by t telling bow 
scarce beef is. Gustav Bischoff, 
dent of American Meat Packers Associa- 
tion said recently that me the present 
reduction in the beef s sup ceased the 
consumers would find t - at $la 
pound in 10 years! Of course that may 
probable now with free trade in meats and 
the so-called beef trust controlling the 
meat supply of Argentina and Australia— 
from whence we are to get and are now 
getting our beef. Nothing like having a 
cinch on a prophecy! 

Enough Said—tLet’s Hear From You 

I could go on telling stories of how the 
consumer is kicking because of the scarcity 
of food products and the high prices he 
pays, and how the producer is kicking be- 
causc his stuff is rotting in the fields be- 
cause there is no profitable market, but I 
will leave that for you to tell. I’ve told of 
a few cases to illustrate the present con- 
dition of affairs. 

What is the matter anyway? What is 
the cause of the high cost of living i in the 
cities and the lack of remunerative market 
for the stuff the farmers grow? And what 
is the remedy? 

Maybe I can give you a few sidelights 
on the high cost of living, and also on the 
lack of markets. Possibly I will not have 
room in this article to give what seems to 
me a remedy. 

Causes for the High Cost of Living 





The cost of living is 3 per cent higher 
than last year, 15 per cent Fiche or than two 
years ago and 60 per cent higher than in 
the period of years from 1890 to 1900. So 
says the government department of labor. 

But let’s consider some of the causes of 
the high cost of living. It affects the city 
people directly and the country people 
indirectly. Every time the farmers pros- 
per everybody prospers. Every time the 
city people Suller poverty the country 
people find their markets choked. 

We are not content to live as cheaply as 
our fathers and grandfathers did—not if 
we could. We want better homes, better 
and greater variety of foods, betterschools, 
roads—better everything—and it costs 
more money. 

The land is not as productive in quan- 
tity as it used to be but the prices are bet- 
ter. But cheap lands are about gone and 
we have begun to feel the limit to produc- 
tive area. Grain growing has crowded 
beef and mutton off the range. Produc- 
tion has been beaten in the race by in- 
creased population. We are now eatin ng 
some of our export surplus of grain an 
meats. 

The dollar that was worth a hundred 
cents in 1897 was worth only 63 cents in 
purchasing power in 1912. Some say it is 
the increased output of gold that is respon- 
sible. Be that as it may, that is a mighty 
high tax on the fellow who pays the bills. 

Another cause is the awful drain of the 
liquor business on legitimate business and 
the economic life of the country. It 


by somebody—by the tax 
@ greater part of the cost of 
courts, of police, of jails, jails, of Fos gre and 
hospitals is caused by the liquor traffic. 
The poverty it causes, the inability of its 
vietims to to pay their bills, makes the mer- 
chant “ the other fellows to pay the 
drunkards’ bills. 

War is—Expensive 

The menace of war is another awful 
drain upon the taxpayers. The Spanish- 
American war cost us $1,165,000,000. The 
Balkan war in 1912 cost $120,000,000, and 
it drew from our banks $75,000,000 for 
reserve purposes. The English-Boer war 
cost $1,000, 100,000, the Russian-Japanese 
war cost $2,500,000,000. 

“But what has foreign war to do with 
us?” Just as the Balkan war drew on us 
for reserve funds, so every war does. But 
more than that. Every war devastates 
crops and that forces the cost of living sky- 

And this war cloud bos 


to be sup 
payers. 


ward. again, 
Se Se ae Se Since 
the Spanish-American war the United 


States has been spending about $134,000. 
000 a year more on our army and navy 
we —— before the war. 

“atoon cost the world last year 
$2394 324,06 The United States spent 
$244, 177,000. ‘The annual interest on the 
world’s bonded war debts amounts to 
$1,400,000,000. Add this to the annual 
armament cost of peace and you get 
$3,724,067,000 for taxpayers to dig w 
just so they may stand around with a chip 
on their shoulder and defy any other na- 
tion. 

In the last dozen years the cost of armed 
veace has incre: three times faster in 
cape than the population. And shall 
we hurry into the same class by spe nding 
billions more to build new battleships 
to fortify the Panama canal? 

Lesser Causes 

The expensive and unbusinesslike man- 
ner of making the trade between producer 
and consumer has much to do with the 
high cost of living. The phone is a handy 

nade nuisance for the merchant. 
It for the shopper to go 
carry her stuff home. 

haps a dozen times a 
day and orders a little of this and of that 
sent out by delivery. The delivery in 
large cities costs the merchant more than 
the small articles cost the 
milady would not carry a 
oh, no! 

And the fault lies also at the door of the 
merchant—especially the grocer. There 
are groceries scattered all over the cities 
—just little places with small stock. They 
Ws of the commission men and whole- 
salers every day in little dribs and sell in 
small quantities. Too mony ¢ — 
to and from the stores for somebod 
for. And there’s no sense in a deat 


to the store an 
Now she phones 


when one system w 
cost, the nuisance, dirt and noise. 
the consumer wants ‘competition! 
The Curse of Credit 

The credit system is another way to in- 
crease the cost of goods. The store that 
gives credit must charge more than the 
cash store. If vad obey to pay cash 


But 


”? 


and carry your purchases home, you can 
probably find a store that can meet 
mail order prices. 


In the East, at least, the pernicious prac- 
tice of tipping everybod — the 


cost of li perceptibly. vee the 
butcher and the grocer has to be ; 
Fact is, we are fast drifti the 


condition in Europe whe re there? ’s a great 
host of non-producers who always have a 
hand out for a tip for every move they 
make. 

We have great 
nipulate the retail 


combinations that ma- 
rice of things. It may 
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It is the Cloth in your Overalls 
that gives the wear 


Giles s Indigo Cloth 


oo oe es 








on the back of the Cloth 


Overalls, Coats and Shirts 
made of this Cloth give the 
greatest wear and are guaran- 
teed absolutely the best. 
Look on the inside of the Cloth for Stifel's 
name. Insist upon it from your dealer. 


Cloth manufactured by 
J. L. STIFEL & SONS. 








Ko Day | snteed. 


or grocery wagons go the same flat 
oa i nped with the | 








</\Deafness 


ms, 

Hissing Sounds, Perforated’ 
Wholly artially Destroyed 
Drums, Discharge from Ears,ete. 
Wilson’s Common-Sense Ear Drums 

“TAtile Wireless Phones for the Ears’* uire no med- 
teine but effectiv ts 
tive in ¥.-% ear 


the 
—— PRS PETIT pear 
te today for our 1 FREE book on DEAF- 
NESS, giving you full particulars and testimonials. 


WILSON EAR DRUM CO., Incorporated 
LOUISVILL E. KY 





329 Inter-Southern Bidg. 





to make fast the rope. Use the Burr 
Ses ee ea 

of lifting. et F post- 
paid. Ask your dealer or write us. 


THE BURR MFG. CO. 
2106 Superior Ave., N. W. Cleveland, 0. 
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Bex 51%, Clarinda, lowe 


CLEAR $204 DAY 














Please take the trouble to mention 








blights everything it touches. It creates 
about 850,000 nonproducers who have 


be the only way the manufacturer or the 
merchant can keep afloat, but it sure is an 
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item in the cost of living. But it a | 
worth it! And then, we have the pure food 
laws and sanitary restrictions that have to 
be paid for by the consumer 

Perhaps we should not overlook the 

eatly increased cost of government as a 
ou in the high cost of living. We in- 
crease the number of office holders and 
they increase the number of clerks and 
deputies and the taxpayer foots the bill. 

Rane would blame the cold storage men 
for a share of the high cost . They do 
maintain prices, no question about that, 
but that evil is more than balanced by the 
good they do. They equalize prices and 
steady and lengthen the market season for 
perishable stuff. They benefit the pro- 
ducer by preventing such awful slumps in 
the price of perishable products as was the 
case in the early days. 

The causes are many and diversified, 
and world-wide. The producer has much 
to do with the high cost of living because 
he is careless and wasteful. The whole- 
saler and commission man has a share in 
the blame because of greed, dishonesty or 
lack of business methods. But they are 
now seeking to aid in the solution of this 

eat problem. The National Wholesale 

rocers’ Association, the National Retail 
Grocers’ Association, the American Spe- 
cialty Manufacturing Association, and the 
National Canners’Association have ap- 

inted efficiency committees to work in 
joint conference to eliminate waste in 
manufacture and distribution. We hope the 
consumers will get the benefit of their efforts. 

The retailer has faults already familiar 
to all, but don’t blame him too severely. 
Remember that if he had not carried the 
accounts on his books when farmers were 
pioneering, when crops were bad, and fore- 
closure stared them in the face, there 
would be fewer rich farmers today riding 
in their autos while the merchant still lives 
the simple life. 

The consumer is as much to blame as 
anybody. Modern city life is such that 
probably three fourths of the people ive 
in flats or apartments. They have no gar- 

-den, no cellar. They have to buy in little 
dribs—a pound or two of potatoes instead 
of ten bushels to last a year. So it goes. 
Everybody is to blame. We've all got to 
tackle this problem. 


CURING HAMS AND BACON 

Whether or not the carcass of a hog is to 
be cut up immediately after slaughtering 
depends on the weather and other peculiar- 
ities of climate. Where only moderately 
cold is to be expected the carcass should 
be allowed to cool over night by all means. 
If the weather is excessively cold, so that 
it would freeze hard before morning, this 
work should be attended to in a few hours 
after slaughter. Also in warm climates 
where meat must be cured with the tem- 
perature above freezing point it is better 
to block out the meat while yet warm and 
put on a part of the salt, since salt will 
strike in so much more readily when meat 
is warm. After a day and night in salt it 
should be taken up and aired over night, 
then salted again. 

Not only should the ribs be closely 
trimmed from sides, but the surface of the 
sides should be smoothed so as to remove 
all t Likewise hams and shoulders 
must trimmed smoothly. All uneven 

laces and cavities furnish lurking places 
or insects. 

After all, there is no better method for 
curing meat of finé quality than the dry 
salting method, with saltpeter, sugar and 
black pepper in proper proportions, It is 
not necessary to weigh the meat, but for 
every ten pounds of coarse salt mix in two 
pounds of brown sugar, half a pound of 
ground black pepper and two or three 
ounces of saltpeter. When the meat has 
been trimmed rub about a double handful 
of this over the flesh side of each piece. 
Pack the sides in the bottom of the box 
with the hams on top, so that they will 
preserve their shape. In a few days put 





on more salt and other ingredients so as to 
cover each piece to a depth of half an inch, 
and let it so remain for three weeks if there 
is no very severe weather. If during that 
time, however, there should be extreme 
cold so that salt cakes on the meat, which 
is frozen hard, it should remain in salt 
longer. Three weeks with the thermome- 
ter 20 above, or warmer, and the meat is 
ready to take from salt unless hams are 
very large, in which case four weeks will be 
better. A great many leave in six weeks, 
but this is unnecessary, and actually in- 
jurious if the weather has been mild and 
ut little below freezing. 

When the meat is taken from the salt 
dip each piece in boiling water in which 
has been dissolved a pound of borax to 
fifteen gallons of water. It should remain 
about thirty seconds. This sears the sur- 
face and discourages skippers. 

Hang hams by the hock and sides by 
two corners, and smoke for a few days wit 

oak or hickory chips or corncobs. 
f while smoking the weather has been 
warm enough for flies to be about, dip 
again as before and sprinkle borax over 
each piece, then pack away either instraw, 
hay or ay ashes or put each piece in flour 
sack and hang. The object in packing in 
the material mentioned is that all mois- 
ture will be absorbed, and the meat kept 
firm and dry. When put in sacks or sewed 
in muslin, paint the outside of the cloth 
with a paste made of red tea, mo- 
lasses and flour. This will discourage 
mice as well as insects, and the meat will 
not be molested. Meat thus cured will 
improve with age till a year old, and has 
that rich color and juicy texture so much 
desired.—H. F. G. 
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Continued from page 11 
And last, but perhaps most important, he 
must possess a temperament that will not 
be depressed overly much by disappoint- 
ments, for he is bound to have them; not 
pat on will receive him with open arms. 
county agents also e it pos- 
sible for the ~—— from the agricultural 
college and the United States Department 
to reach the people more effectively. The 
agent can make arrangements for meet- 
ings—in fact the clubs he has i 
can be called together on short notice and 
they are always glad to have a specialist 
on any subject come and give them a talk. 
In passing around the county he finds 
out who wants bulletins on various sub- 
jects, and thus they can be placed where 
they will do more good thar merely spread- 


~—p> broadcast. 

work of the West Central Minne- 
sota Development Association is still in 
its infancy and greater things are planned 
for the future. The association is v 
fortunate in having for its officers &. 
minded, unselfish men who are willing to 
give all their experience and a large share 
of their time free if by so doing they can 
benefit the community. This spirit to- 
gether with the efficient agents in the field 
is bound to bring about even greater re- 
sults than have been accomplished in the 
past. 


Your boy may look “cute” riding a 


horse around before other boys of his size | 


do, but if the horse (even though he be the 
gentlest on the farm) should suddenly shy 
out from under the little fellow, your pride 
will turn to et—and your boy may be 
a cripple for life; perhaps be killed out- 
right. It is criminal carelessness to allow 
the boys to get on the horses alone, be- 
fore they are strong eno and compe- 
tent to guide the horses sit the saddle 
well enough to avoid being thrown at any 
unusual movement of the animals. 


Be careful and watchful of the books 
and papers the boys and girls have access 
to in the home. Often they are com- 
panions that are more dangerous and sub- 
tle than if some ruffian came and sat with 
the children at your own fireside. 
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confi- 


dence is 
absolute 


America’s shrewdest dairy- 
men use over 6000 Sharples 
Milkers, 

A good example is Hershey, 
the great chocolate man. e 

ut a Sharples Milker in one of 
his many dairy barns and tried 
it out. Then in another barn 
and another and another, and 
he now milks twenty-one herds 
with the Sharples Milker. 





Another user is Stephen 
Francisco, father of certified 
milk, and the livest wire on 
sar‘tary methods in the United 
States. 

A small locality in Southern 
New York uses over 70 Sharples 
Milkers —the Province of On- 
tario milks 2500 cows with the 
Sharples and many thousands 
of machines are used through- 
out the continent. 

An average operator milks thirty 


cows per hour, some milk forty, but 
we say thirty to be conserva 

It saves money, relieves the help 
probiem nightmare, and insures more 
and cleaner milk by making health- 


ier, better cows. 
The Mitker book 4s good, 
Send for it. 
West Chester, Pa. 
Chicagc, Tl. Winnipeg, Can. 
San Francisco, Cal. Dallas, Texas 
Portland, Ore. Toronte, Can. 


Agencies Everywhere 


a 











Calls You. There is 


no place in the world that offers more 
or greater opportunities for success. 
Along the Union Pacific System Lines 
and small 


large tracts 
eres fs 
can be ht at 
There business 


I will give you free authentic infor- 
mation concerning these various tracts 
of land and business 
R. A. SMITH, 
Colonization and Industrial Agent, Union Paolfic 
Rajiroad Co., Room 2069 Union Paoific Building, 
OMAHA, NEB. 
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“Shetland 


ponies thoroughly broken for child- 
ren; all ages and colors. 


} Deem Shetland Pony Farm, Galva, Ill. 
| Read the advertisements in this issue. 















GEO. W. HOGLE 


OULD you publish a 
short letter in your ex- 
cellent farm pa on 

the practical side of a tty 
problem? 

My friend and former towns- 
man, H. R. Wright, who wrote 
on Moonshine Butter, has evi- 
dently become infected with the 
oleo bacillus and cam see one 
path only, the making of laws to 
regulate the manufacture and 
sale of oleomargarine. I can for- 

give him on that score as I 

remember he has filled the 

office of State Dairy Com- 
missioner for a time, and hence became imbued with the notion 
that one must keep up an everlasting lashing of the oleomarga- 
rine business, or not seem fair toward the buttered sideof his con- 
etituency. Iam sure he means all right and he is knocking at 
whav he thinks a dangerous industry. 

I am afraid his spectacles have become so beclouded with but- 
termilk that he cannot detect good in any substitute for butter 

Let me say farther that I was raised on the farm, and have 
milked cows and churned butter to my heart’s content and I be- 
lieve I know good butter when I see it--or rather taste it. 

After practicang medicine a number of years, being obliged 
to change occupations for m health, I 
bought a ranch in the sand-hill country of 
Nebraska and I proceeded tc grow steers. 
My attention was drawn to the fact that 
the average steer of 1200 pounds contains 
a certain amount of fat that «wuld be 
manufactured into oleomargarine, and thus 
be utilized as a by-product by the packers. 

Tries Oleo—Likes It 

My previous notions regarding, the nas 
tiness and unwholesomeness of oleo re- 
ceived a thorough change through en- 
lightenment and. investigation, so I was 
induced to try some of it on myself and 
family and see what it would do. For the 
past five years we have used scarcely any- , ~~ 
thing for butter at our home except oleomargarine. It is the 
united opinion of my family that oleomargarine is far better 
than the average dairy butter, while it affords the most effectual 
argument against the creamery trust ihat we can make. 

Any of the doubting Thomases who read this article and want 
to get at the facts first hand, should buy, say five pounds of 
oleomargarine, uncolored ;get the little capsules of coloring mat- 
ter furnished by the dealers, put your oleo into a butter bowl, 
cut it up with the ladle, and salt about at you would fresh but- 
ter. Add the coloring matter, then work the whole mass until 
the color is uniformly distributed, mould into cakes or rolls and 
keep as you would butter and you will have a product good 
enough for any dairy commissioner or any one else. 

It is entirely wholesome and costs much less than butter, while 
it is a whole lot cleaner than the average butter sold at the gro- 
cery stores. These facts, by actual trial, have convinced me, 
and I have never yet seen a person who could tell it from first 
class dairy butter by eating it. (Which makes it aneasy counter- 


feit.—Editor.) 








Oleo Needs Defenders 

I read your journal from cover to cover, including advertise- 
ments, and have waited in vain for someone to raise his voice or 
pen against this noisesome fuss and furore about oleomargarine, 
which is good 
enough fer a lot of 
us common mortals 
who are satisfied 
with a good thing 
when it is found. 

The average 
farmer in our com- 
munity buys his 
butter or oleomar- 
garine as he desires 
and a lot. of them 
according to my in- 
quiries among our 


local merchants Which is which? 


OR 


BUTTER:WHICH? 
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H. R. WRIGHT 


refer oleomargarine. If the 
butter industry cannot stand 
the oleo competition, let the but- 
ter makers ¢ tactics like 
a good business man should and 
do the next best thing. You 
can’t on this industry suc- 
cessfully in the face of a substi- 
tute that equals or excels it in 
the minds of the consumers who 
give it a fair and impartial trial. 

Will my good friend Wright get 
afew pounds of oleo, treat it 
as sug and after he has 
recovered from the effect of 
eating it, in due time give 
the uncolored and plain facts to your readers, and let them 
draw their own conclusions. Then our law makers will have a 
little more time to devote to real business and not spend valu- 
able time in trying to bolster up an industry that cannot win on 
its own merits and value. 

Note: I sent the above letter to Mr. Wright to see how he 
would defend the butter interests. Here’s his reply.—Editor 
Mr. Wright Defends Butter 

I have at hand your letter of late date enclosing one from my 
old college chum, Dr. Geo. W. Hogle, in which he refers to my 
oft repeated censure of oleomargarine, and pronounces judg- 

ZG, ment upon me as a most prejudi re) 

%, server of butter and its counterfeit. 
ee I acknowledge the justice of his con- 

clusion, J am prejudiced. It may be that 
oleomargarine is a good deal better than 
I think it is, but my experience and obser- 
vation of this product nevertheless have 
made me skeptical. I have the same 
identical prejudice against the man who 
makes whiskey or the man who runs a 
saloon. He may be a well dressed gentle- 
man, a tax payer and a reputable citizen. 
He may sell ‘“‘good’’ whiskey and obey the 
law, but I know his business is a bad one. 
I know he obeys the law for fear of the law, 
L I know his business is altogether repre- 
hensible and that he is no fit associate for my wife and children 
and I’m prejudiced against him. 
_ I am equally prejudiced against the suave gentleman who 
induces me to take counterfeit money. There is nothing good 
about his business even though I might be able to pass the coun- 
terfeit on to some one less suspicious than myself, but I’m not 
ashamed of this kind of a prejudice. 

Oleo Personified 

If a handsomely dressed gentleman, well mannered and well 
behaved, came into your community you might be pardoned for 
taking him at his face value. But if on investigation you dis- 
covered that he had violated laws in every state in the Union 
as well as in every civilized country in the world; if you dis- 
covered that he was guilty of cheating innumerable poor per- 
sons out of five or six cents each; if you discovered that the very 
garb in which he was clothed did not belong to him; that the 
name by which he went was not his own but belonged to an- 
other; if you found that his friends and sponsors were in prison 
in numerous states; that they were under indictment in various 
others; that no one except John Barleycorn occupies more pages 
on the Supreme Court = ean that more than a dozen of the 
highest judges of the land have comdemned him as the greatest 
and most persistent cheat and fraud of all time and history; if 
you found that all his life he had been a persistent opponent of 
all laws that affected him; that he had been suborner of perjury, 
a briber of judges and juries and executives; that he had been 
born amid an atmosphere of counterfeiting, nutured on fraud 
and deceit, that he had gained great wealth for himself and his 
friends at the expense of innumerable persons of small means 
would you ask anyone's consideration for being “prejudiced’ 
against this chap? 

Ole O. Margarine has just such a record, and he is in vogue 
only with those whose mental “near sight’’ induces them to hold 
him so close to their organs of vision that chey do not, will not, 
see his history of evil, fraud and persistent deception. 

Dr. Hogle thinks that because of my freely confessed pre- 
judice I am unable to see merit in oleomargarine T am not so 

Continued on page 38 
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An old man can never be made young. A worn-out reaper is fit only for the junk heap. 


is past usefulness must be retired. 
But an old farm can be made new ! 


Your Grandfather Read It 
Your Father Read It 
Are You Reading It? 


Old Farms Made New 






A horse that 


The owner of a hundred-acre farm was beating all his neighbors in crops, yet his business was a fizzle. 

It looked as if he’d have to quit the game to make a living. But he told his troubles to a farm-manage- 
ment expert. The expert got busy and made that farm over from pasture to corncrib. He movd fences, 
started rotations—did just the things an expert replanning a factory would do. 

And when he was done the deficit had been turned into a profit. 

For several years the Department of Agriculture, through its field agents, has been experimenting with 


various farms, with the owners’ coéperation, along the lines of system and efficiency. 


We are able to pub- 


lish the résults in a series of four articles, of which this is the first, under the title, Old Farms Made New. 
They tell how to replan a farm for economy in time and labor. 


PECANS —A Tree Crop of Tomorrow 


A plantation owner set out a sixteen-acre pecan orchard, at a 
cost of $600. Three years later a friend asked, “What will you 
take for it?” 

“It’s not for sale,” the owner answered, and $1800, $3000, 
$4000, wouldn’t budge him. Why ? 

“Because when it is ten years old I can sell it for $16,000— 
$1000 an acre,” he declared. Now it is nine years old and he 
wouldn’t take $16,000, because it will soon be paying twenty per 
cent on that valuation. 

Tree Crops is the next big thing in farming, says Dr. J. Russell 
Smith, and he understands this subject better than anyone we 
know. He studied the nut orchards of this country and the 
University of Pennsylvania thought so highly of his work that it 
sent him on an 18,000-mile trip through Southern Europe and 
North Africa, where pecans, chestnuts, walnuts, olives, dates and 
the rest have flourished for centuries. 

He returned with a new faith in tree crops. He tells in this 
series of articles how the nut industry must be reéstablished in 

erica. 


Fresh Fowl—or Frozen 


Cold storage is a saving grace to the farmer—it prevents glutted 
markets and equalizes prices the round. 

The poultryman especially will End that the cold-storage plant 
is his best friend. Here’s a story that tells what it means to you 
as no other article you ever read has told. 


A Woman and a Windmill 


In the homesteading game on Uncle Sam’s free land women 
win out as well as men; women of pluck and common sense, like 
this woman who took a windmill along with her when she went 
out to try to make a home for herself. 

“Any woman can do it,” she says, “if she will buckle down 
cheerfully and not try to be a parlor ornament.” 

This veal story of a real woman is better than fiction. 


Out West—The Little Landers 
Can a family farm a quarter of an acre and get a living out of 
it? That’s the claim back of Southern California’s Little-Lander 
movement. Ever hear of the little landers? We have investi- 
gated them. You may be interested in the result. 


These Are a Few of the Big Features You Will Find in One of Our 
Four December Issues. But They Are Not All 


Growing Alfalfa for Market. A hundred dollars an acre 
in a droughty year looks good to Kansas farmers, and their corn- 
fields are rapidly becoming alfalfa fields. Have you tried alfalfa 
as a money crop? 


When Dairymen Get Together. Fora long time the dairy- 
men have been divided into many factions. Dealers and pro- 
ducers have waged continual warfare, Ice cream manufacturers 
have been misunderstood. Breeders have followed false gods 
and have maligned each other's breeds. But harmony is coming. 
The last National Dairy Show was really a peace conference as 
well as a school for producers, dealers and manufacturers. Our 


article on the Dairy Show will have a new point of view. It’s not 
merely a list of prize winners, but a foresight into dairy futures. 


Progressive Agriculture. A girl made $107 from tomatoes 
on a tenth of an acre. A boy raised 167 bushels of corn on an acre. 
Uncle Sam is teaching 92,000 boys and 33,000 girls how to get the 
most from the farm, and they areteaching their fathers and mothers. 

Then there’s a great woman’s department, with the advance 

ard of Christmas shopping suggestions and holiday recipes and 
helpful hints for the “Mainspring of the farm’’—the wife and 
mother. And a dozen more articles dealing with the two im- 
portant features of the farm business— economy in production; 
profit in marketing. 


IF FARMING IS YOUR BUSINESS YOU NEED 


The COUNTRY 
GENTLEMAN 


Five Cents the Copy, of all Newsdealers. $1.50 the Year, by Mail 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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OPERATING A SEPARATOR 


Points Worth Knowing 
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HE use of a cream separator saves 
much butterfat that was lost by the 
gravity system but the fact that 

you have a cream separator is not an 
absolute guarantee that you are gettin 
all that you should out of your milk ond 
are not feeding butterfat to your hogs and 
calves. 

Of course butterfat makes good hog 
feed, but very few farmers have such aris- 
tocratic porkers that they can afford to 
tempt their appetites with such expensive 
dainties. Most of us are in the business 
for what money we can get out of it, and it 
would require a peculiar brand of figuring 
to show how a man can turn 30 cent but- 
terfat into 10 cent hog fat and make any 
money on the operation. 

There are few machines which are en- 
tirely “fool proof”’ and thecream separator, 
like all other machines, must be given 

roper care and conditions in order to do 
its best work. 
Provide Solid Foundation 

One of the most common mistakes is the 
failure to provide a solid foundation and 
to so place the separator that the bowl will 
run smoothly. I have seen machines with 
the frame so far from level that the upper 
bearing had become loose and the bowl 
would wabble to such an extent that it 
would sometimes hit the cover. 

No separator can be expected to do 

ood work unless it runs smoothly. If the 
»owl revolves smoothly the cream and 
skim milk are separated and find their re- 
spective outlets. If the machine trembles 
and jars, a portion of the cream and skim 
milk are again mixed and a considerable 
amount of fat goes into the skim milk. 

The Indiana experiment station found 
by a large number of tests that skim milk 
from balanced separators averaged .03 
per cent fat and from unbalanced sepa- 
rators .17 per cent fat. But that doesn’t 
mean much to you, does it? Only about 
one-sixth of one per cent more fat in one 
case than in the other. Let us see what 
it means to the man who is keeping from 
one to fifteen cows. 

The loss of butter in the skim milk from 
one cow in a year would be 1.96 lbs., if the 
separator ran smoothly. The loss from 
the same cow would be 9.72 lbs., if the 
milk was put through a trembling separe- 
tor. This means that an suiainnedd ma- 
chine costs the owner 7.76 lbs. of butter, 
worth $2.33, for each cow in his herd every 
year. The man who milks 15 cows would 
find his purse $35 lighter at the end of each 
year than if he had provided a solid foun- 
dation and emnsaiond care that his separa- 
tor ran smoothly. 

A concrete foundation is best, although 
a solid plank floor is very satisfactory 
The machine should stand perfectly level 
and the bearings should be kept well oiled. 
All parts of the machine must be handled 
with great care, as rough handling is likely 
to spring the spindle or dent the bowl and 
internal devices; either condition may 
throw the machine out of balance. 

Run at the Proper Speed 

The manufacturers of cream separators 
test them carefully to determine the speed 
at which they should be operated to give 





most efficient results. Usually you will 
find printed on the crank the number of 
revolutions which the crank should make 
per minute. If the machine is run faster 
than the indicated speed there is danger of 
damaging some of its parts, or of the bowl 
jumping its castings. Increasing the speed 
does not increase the skimming efficiency 
of a separator. 

When you are tired and the weather is 
hot and you fail to turn as fast as the indi- 
cated speed is the time when greatest loss 
occurs. Reliable tests have shown that 
from seven to twelve pounds or more of 
butter are lost in skim milk from one cow 
in a year, the amount of loss depending 
upon the extent to which the operator 
varies from the proper speed. It pays to 
either time the separator or provide one of 
the little instrumente which attaches to 
the machine and shows you the s at 
which you are turning. If you think you 
can guess the number of revolutions you 
are making in a minute, just time yourself 
a few times and see how much you vary. 
i greatest variation usually occurs 
when one person operates the separator 
one day and another the next day. Two 
people seldom turn at the same speed 
when they are guessing at it. 


Cleanliness Pays 


The importance of cleanliness about 
the dairy for sanitary reasons has been 
strongly emphasized in many ways. The 
danger of causing or spreading is 
certainly sufficient justification for con- 
demning all practices which are not cleanly. 

It remained for the Purdue experiment 
— to oo pewe ny aid ~ 
the sanitary side, it actually to 
the separator clean. They found that 
three times as much fat was lost in 
milk when machines were cleaned only 
once a day as was lost when the machines 
were thoroughly cleaned after every sepa- 
ration. It is strange, but nevertheless tru 
that many people who would not think 
using milk pails without them 
after each milking will wash their separa- 
tor only once a day, or once in two or three 
days. ‘They may run some water through 
it but that is not enough. The bowl should 
be flushed with cold or luke warm water. 
Then it should be taken apart and the 
several parts washed thosoug in warm 
water, after which they should be scalded 
with boiling water. After pouring boiling 
water on the parts it is much better to 
allow them to drain in a clean place than 
to dry them with a cloth. 

Unclean methods in handling the sepa- 
rator result in less butter and butter of an 
inferior quality. 


Avoid Too Rapid Inflow 


When we are in a hurry there is great 
temptation to attempt to hasten the task 
of separating milk by increasing the flow 
of milk into the bowl. This may save a 
small amount of time but it is wasteful 
of butterfat. When a separator is forced 
beyond its capacity the milk passesthrough 
the bowl so rapidly that thorough se 
tion is impossible. The per cent of fat in 
the skim milk is five or six times as 
when a separator is forced voted 9 
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“Licks the Bucket Clean” 
Blatchford’s Calf Meal 


As good as New Milk at half the Cost. 


100 pounds makes 100 gallons of Perfect 
Milk Substitute. x 


Send for pamphlet, “How to Raise Calves 
Cheaply and Successfully Without Milk.” 
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Every dollar you spend with our advertisers 
helps us make a better paper for you. Please 
mention Successful Farming when writing. 











capacity as is the case when it is run at its 
normal rate of inflow. 

The best time to separate milk is im- 
mediately after it is drawn from the cow. 
It is then at nearly the proper temperature 
and if allowed to become cold it 1s neces- 
sary to heat it or else you must content 
yourself with less complete separation. 
Other things being equal, the loss of fat in 
skim milk is five or six times as great when 
milk is separated at a temperature of 
60 degrees F’. as it is when the temperature 
is 90 degrees F. 

A single operator of a cream separator 
does not make all the mistakes mentioned 
but very many operators make one or 
more of them. They are matters which 
require nothing more than a little care and, 
as is usually the case, such care is well 
repaid. If you had a hole in your pocket 
through which you lost a dime every day 
you would give the good wife no peace 
until the pocket was mended. If you are 
not using your best care and judgment in 
operating your cream separator it is cost- 
ing you more than one dime a day and you 
can not afford to put off stopping the leak. 
—A. H. 8. 

AMOUNT OF FEED FOR DAIRY 
COWS 

The Nebraska station gives the follow- 
ing brief and simple rules as an aid in de- 
termining the amount of feed required by 
each cow: 

Ist. Feed all the roughage, such as al- 
falfa, corn silage, ete., that the cow will 
eat up clean. 

2nd. Feed approximately one pound 
of grain for every three pounds of milk 
produced per day. 

3d. Give the cows as much feed as 
they will consume without gaining in 
weight. 

4th. Feed some succulent feed, such 
as corn silage or roots, to make the ration 
more palatable. 


5th. Be prepared to supplement the 
pastures by feeding silage when the dry 
season sets in. 


THE ART OF BUTTER MAKING 








There are several essentials in the art of 
producing butter which shall meet the 
most fastidious appetite: A su ul 
butter maker places cleanliness first, and 
Bays: 
‘‘In-milking my cows I exercise especial 
care that no foreign matter contaminates 
the milk in any way. As soon as the milk 
is drawn from the cows it.is strained 
through four thicknesses of cheese cloth 
and run through the separator. The 
cream is immediately cooled in a bucket 
with a perforated lid to a temperature of 
50 degrees Fahrenheit. Great care is 
taken to have all of the animal heat re- 
moved from the cream before it is put in 
the can.” 


All the dairy utensils are washed thor-| good 


oughly, sal soda used as an aid. 
Then when the cream has been properly 
rpeess & is conned ot 2 emeene < 

ut 62 degrees. Just as soon as the but- 
ter breaks into grains the size of wheat 
the butter-milk is drawn off and a bucket 
of moderately cold water is poured into 
the churn the churn given a few turns 
to gather the butter. e butter is then 
taken out and weighed, and one ounce of 
salt added to every pound of butter. 
The butter is put on the butter worker 
which has been previously scalded and 


cooled with water. Salt 4 mixed thor- | this 


oughly with a rolling and turning motion, 
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never stroking or slicking, which would 
spoil the grain. The butter is then covered 
neatly and stood in a cool place for several 
hours, when it is worked until it is not 
mottled, and then printed in one-pound 
prints. The print is scalded and left in 
cold water before being used. 

This may seem to be considerable 
touble to those accustomed to making 
butter in a slip-shod manner, but that 
it pays is proven by the fact that this 
man has no trouble in getting 10 cents a 
peas more than the market price for 
nutter in his home town.—R. B. 8., Ohio. 

DAIRY BARN FANCIES 

There was a time when unsanitary and 
uphealthful conditions in dairy work, 
from the milking process to the churning, 
were looked upon with toleration. But 
now it is different. A dairyman who 
wishes to gain a desirable reputation and 
hold his patronage must prove that he is 
clean in his work. Clean and sanitary 
conditions depend as much upon general 
equipment as anything else. Concrete 
stalls, floors and drains are easily washed 
and will never rot out as will wooden ones. 

The item of permanency is a great one 
to consider, especially when it combines so 
well with the idea of cleanliness. Up- 
rights or other parts of the stalls where 
it would hardly do to use concrete should 
be of metal tubing, strong enough to re- 
sist sudden strains, Manger lini can 
be made from galvanized metal. 8 and 
mangers made on these lines can have a 
new and clean look continually. 

Have Plenty of Light 


There should be sufficient light at all 
times. This will require the placing of 
stalls so that the animals may stand with 
their heads away from the outer wall. 
The dairyman of today must know where 
the dirty and filthy spots of the stalls are, 
and, unless there is plenty of light to en- 
able him to see, he may be overrun with 
filth before he is aware of it. 

If a supply of water is available, either 
from gasoline engine pumping, or a grav- 
ity flow from a tank on the windmill 
tower, the installation of hydrants will be 
found a valuable addition to the equi 
ment. The number of hydrants can 
regulated to suit the needs and should be 
placed next to the outside walls. Hose of 
sufficient length attached to these makes 
it ible to wash the stalls and drains 
and to cleanse the walls and ceilings of 
dust. It is the best way to solve the prob- 
lem of washing, and is now looked upon as 
a& necessity. Regular cleansing by this 
means, in addition to a thorough airing 
and sunshine, makes the most desirable 
and cleanest of dairy barns. 

Do not allow the nervous cow, or any of 
them for that matter, to be subjected to 
slaps, kicks, or harsh words from milkers, 
or attendants. A milker who whacks 
one of the best cows over the rump with 
the stool every time he goes near her wil! 
very soon produce @ cow that will be un- 
desirable for milk supply,-no matter how 
es she was before. Such a hand has no 
usiness about a dairy barn, and you will 


do yourself and your cows a great favor | 


by gettitig rid of him at once. 
icking cows in the bellies because they 
won't stand still while being milked is very 
wrong and dangerous. There may be some 
reason for her objections, for the 
milker may be too veedh and pinch her 
teats unnecessarily, or the teats themselves 
may have too small an outlet for the 
making of large milk streams, or she ma 
have a continual fear of the milker. y 
have seen milkmen strike cows over the 
backs during an angry spell, stunning her 
so much at the moment that she seemed 
poestyaee and hardly able to stand. The 
results can not be obtained through 
suth practices.—B. H. W. 





FARMING 






Greatest 


Cream Separator 


Offer 


Imported 
Direct from 
Belgium 


FREE 
Duty 


— Save 
$1 5% 


The Melotte— 
the wonderful imported ~ 
French- Belgian Melotte—the world’s 
grand prize winning cream separator, now 
offered on the first bona fide free trial, no- 
money-~down offer ever made on any ésep- 
arator, and at the same price you would pay in Bel- 
gium, plus only $1.75 for water freight. Write—write 
for the special offer we are making. No manufac- 
turer of any cream separator, American or foreign‘ 
ever dared make such a startling offer before. 


All others who have pretended to 
offer you a free trial have taken care 
to get something out of you first. But 
we don’t want an Your simple request 
brings the great Melotte direct from am to 
Libp. aqpiuch auganomneapanner Gateaabe: 

y. against any e . 

The Melotte, introduced only one year 
has swept the country.. The machine which 
las won more than 180 international contests 1s 
now in every state. And now the duty isoff—the 
Melotte comes in free. You win—you save $15.25. 


30 Days’ Free Trial 
Without A Penny Down 

Your simple word that you would 
like to test this cream tor in your 
own barn or dairy house brings it to you 
instantly. We neither ask nor want you 
tosenda penny. We givea free trial, no 
C.O.D., no lease nor mortgage. If, after 
30 days, you don’t want this wonderful 
separator, send it back at our expense. If 


you decide to keep the | gage Melotte, we 
will allow you to keep it on extremely easy 


Monthly Payments 


These mou payments are so 
small that you wi ly netice them. 


You only pay out of your increased ts. The 
Melotte pays for itseif. It does oua 
pennythe increased amount of cream pays it. 


Valuable Book 


Send the coupon today and we willsend 
me our great book “Profitable 

irying” written by two of 
the best known dairy sci- 
entists in the country. Also 
our handsome Melotte 
Cream 
























free-duty offer. Without obligations 

ag fy 

Sth Street and special free-tari the 

Dept. 3529 = ; 

Chicago, Hl. qpeuthiy-payment, no-menay-Oeee 
offer. 
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DISINFECTANTS ON THE FARM 


ECENTLY 
at one of our 
agricultural 

colleges an out- 
break of anthrax 
threatened the ex- 
tinction of the 
dairy herd. Care- 
ful sanitary meas- 
ures and judicious 
methods of manage- 
ment had been pur- 
sued for years at 
this institution as 
regards the care, 
feeding, and hand- 
ling of the stock. 
The only explana- 
tion for the out- 
break was that 
some old source of 
infection had been 
turned up in one of 
the plowed fields or 
that one of the 
animals had rooted 
up some old-time 
germs, as more 
than a score of 
years before the 
disease had occured 
on the farm of 
which this land was 
a part. 

The noteworthy 
int in this regard 
is that although the 
best of sanitary 
measures were observed on this college 
farm, nevertheless disease permeated the 
herd. The same may be true of any other 
farm in the country. In fact, on the aver- 
age farm where strict sanitary measures 
are not practiced seldom a year passes 
when some of the farm animals do not. die 
from one cause or another. In conse- 

uence it is necessary that every farmer 
should be informed as to correct methods 
of disinfecting barns and yards and of how 
to dispose of dead bodies. When an ani- 
mal dies of a contagious disease the best 
»lan is to immediately destroy the carcass 
by burning. Where such practice is im- 
possible the carcass should be buried deep 
and covered with quicklime. Otherwise 
contagious diseases, particularly anthrax 
may be distributed — birds, dogs, an 
other animals that feed on the unburied 
carcass and subsequently disseminate the 
germs. 

The germs of the various animal diseases 
possess varying setae © of resistance to 
disinfectants. Many of the germs form 
spores that are very tenacious of life and 
which can go for years without food or 
moisture. Consequently the average farm- 
er can appreciate the need of exercising 
the maximum of care and attention to 
control any infectious or contagious disease 
that may gain entrance to his herd. 












All the mangers, stalls and stanchions should be 
whitewashed twice each year. 


By GEORGE HAROLD 


Animal diseases can be controlled on the farm by 
liberal use of whitewash and other disinfectants. 





Generally 5 - 
ing, gaseous disin- 
fectants can not be 
used in barns and 
stables on account 
of the open con- 
struction of these 
buildings. Accord- 
ingly such efficient 
precautions as thor- 
ough cleaning, air 
i and sprayi 
with some goo 

ermicide must be 
ollowed in order to 
prevent further 
spread of disease, 
All infected forage- 
and bedding should 
be collected and 
burned. The walls 
of the structure and 
any stalls or stan- 
chions which it con- 
tains should be 
completely soaked 
with boi water 
and scraped. All 
rotten wood in the 
floors, feed boxes, 
and stanchions 
must be removed 
and burned. Thor- 
ough cleanliness 
and complete dis- 
infection ordinarily 
spell sure death to 
all germs. 
Sunlight and Lime as Disinfectants 


One of the cheapest and most effective 
disinfectants is sunlight. Could plenty of 
sunshine penetrate to every nook and 
corner of the barn or shed there would 
never be any call for chemical disinfect- 
ants. This explains the need for keeping 
barns and les well-lighted and thor- 
oughly ventilated. 

\very farm should be equipped with 
an inexpensive hand spray pump to be 
used with an ordinary pail in applyi 
various liquid disinfectants. For 
farm use milk of lime is one of the best 
germicides. It possesses the ability to 
destroy organic matter as well as bacteria. 
To wee pe milk of lime, quicklime should 
be slaked by adding one and one-half pints 
of water to each quart of lime, or by weight 
sixty parts of water to one hundred parts 
of lime. A dry powder results which 
should be mixed with water in the propor- 
tion of one part of the hydrated lime to 
four of water. 

To be particularly effective milk of lime 
must be used while it is fresh, although 
where it is tightly corked in containers it 
may be kept for two or three da Air- 
slaked lime is valueless as a disinfectant 
while water-slaked lime soon loses its 
strength when it is exposed to the-air. 
Milk of lime is of inestimable value in dis- 
infecting barns, stables, hog, sheep, cattle 
and chicken houses. As the material is 
cheap it can be used in abundance and 
good results invariably obtain. By means 
of the farm spray pump the disinfectant 
can be forced into every crack and corner 
and every portion of the contaminated 
sheds or buildings can be thoroughly dis- 
infected. 





Using the Spray Pump 


Where a spray pump is employed it is 
necessary to make the milk of lime of a 
thinner consistency in order that it will 
readily pass through thenozzle. Slaked lime 
must also be strained through a fine sieve 
before being used in the pump. Further- 
more, it is essential to thoroughly stir the 
liquid before using it, as the lime settles on 
standing for any length of time. The lime 
is sure to clog up the fine tubes of the spray 
pump if it is allowed to stand in the pump. 































































are quickly secured at 
a minimum cost when 
they are covered with 


VOLLp 


Roofing and Siding 


Sold by Weight. 


Rain water is kept clear and clean, 
odors are not absorbed, vermin 
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By my new, easy 
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Book tells all about it—Postal br it. SEND. 
AUTO TOM, 669 S. 16th Street, OMAHA, NEB. 


Read the advertisements in this issue 


anyone over 16 years old 
ouring Car for a little 



















Whitewash is the same as milk of lime 
when it is made from freshly slaked lime 
according to the above proportions. Ordi- 
narily the farm that uses plenty of white- 
wash in the stable, stalls, feeding mangers, 
and - other buildings used in housing 
farm stock suffers very few losses of farm 
animals as a result of infectious or con- 
tagious disease, other conditions being 
equal. 

Under average farm conditions the 
stable, stalls, mangers and pens should all 
be completely whitewashed at least twice 
a year. All dirt and cobwebs should be 
brushed off the wooden surfaces and then 
the whitewash should be bea angy-s with a 
spray pump. It is a good plan to white- 
wash the stable in the spring and then 
again in the fall. Lime should frequently 
be sprinkled over the floors and stalls of 
the stable. Care should be exercised not 
to use so much caustic lime that young 
animals will be burned or injured in con- 
Where ai of the use of the germicide. 

ere disease has been rife on the farm 
it is also commendable to sprinkle lime 
in the runs, yards, and around the feeding 
racks where the animals congregate. 

It is of utmost importance that the 
average countryman should appreciate 
that the frequent and thorough applica- 
tion of liquid disinfectants is the most 
enenatell sreventive of the diseases of 
farm animals. This efficient method of 
control necessitates but a trifling outlay 
for labor and equipment. 


THE MANURE GUTTER IN DAIRY 
BARNS 


After twenty-five years of continual 
dairy practice, and after using various 
forms of gutters and slat racks with dif- 
ferent dimensions as to width and depth, I 
am satisfied that a gutter 14 inches wide 
and 9 inches deep in the rear of my herd is 
ample for its requirements. 

e 14 inches in width is wide enough to 

et. a shovel or fork into without pinch- 

ing on the sides, and yet narrow enough 

so that in_unfastening a cow she will 

back up and step over the gutter in ninety 
cases out of a hundred. 

This is important, as she travels down 
the rear of the herd without lifting litter, 
or manure, a of the gutter with her feet. 
She also easily steps over as she comes in 
to take her place at the manger. 

A milking herd should stand with their 
hind feet on the edge of the gutter, as 
= 7 is more sure to promote 


—_ building our new barn we cemented 
the entire basement and built our mangers 
so that they could be slid in or out from 
the feeding alley, or adjusted to the 
length of the cows, putting them in sec- 
tions of four cows to the section. 

Our horse stables are so arranged that 
by opening sliding doors we can wheel, 
or carry, the dry bedding, or horse 
manure, into the cow stable and place it 
in the gutters, This takes up the liquid 
and all comes out dry the next morning 
when the stables are cleaned. The horse 
manure does not fire or heat, and the mass 
taken together helps to make the many 
tons of hay that my farm is known to pro- 
duce.—George E. Hull, Pa. 

GIVE COWS HAIR CUT 

With a pair of barber’s clippers (price 
about $1) clip the hair from the udders of 
the cows and you will have less trouble 
keeping the milk clean, for a clipped udder 
is easily brushed or wiped clean while a 
lorz haired one is sure to be dirty. 

The practice ot getting rid ot the poorer 
cows and replacing them with better ones 
looks mighty expensive, but it is not 
nearly so much so as keeping them to 
drag down the profits ot the better ones. 





It is much easier to put a bushel of 
ensilage intc the manger than it is to 
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Here is 


The Peerless Wallet 
for Valuable Papers 


The latest and best device for 
keeping track of important docu- 
ments. In the handsome seai- 
grain, silk-lined cover, stamped in 
gold with the name of the owner, 
are eight strong manilla 
envelopes, each proper- 
ly labeled for Contracts, 
Memoranda, Clippings, 
Deeds, Notes and Mort- 
gages, Last Will and 
Testament, Life Insur- 
ance Policies and Fire 
Insurance Pol.cies. Ev- 
eryimportant paper can 
be kept in its proper 
place. 


cover. 
special carton. 


West Main Street 


Plive Your Valuable 
Family Papers Safe? 


Just the Xmas Present for Husband, Father or Brother 


Send us only Fifty Cents (50c) in stamps and write plainly (or 
better print) thée’name you wish to have stamped in gold on the 
The wallet. will be sent, postpaid, carefully packed in a 
Mail your order today to 


The Elwood Myers Compan 





This Wallet 1084 inches long 
by 5 inches wide is fitted with 
eight tough Manilla E nvelopes 
for filing receipts and various 
kinds of documents. 
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hitch up the team and go inté the fields 
to draw green forage for the cows. 


MOTORCYCLE 
1914Two-Cylinder 


FULL INFORMATION FREE 

Fill out and mail to me the coupon below and 
I will immediately oe > a complete descrip- 
tion of the Motorcyecl uu sbout 


my dandy plan for ome bnlping you earn Motor- 
cycle, and I will send you my new 24-page Prem- 
ium Catalog. 

2000 Free for Prompt Action 
Write your name and address in the cow 
and mail it to me, or write mea post or 
letter for free as early as ible, 
and I will give youa start 2, points 
to your credit to getting the Motorcycle. 


id coupon now. 


E. T. Meredith, Publisher 





Suceessful Farming, — Des Moines, lowa 


A Prize Guaranteed d Every Contestant 


In addition to the two-cylindes, 8-horse po Motorcyele, you have an 
— ee ae Gold'and Silver Watches, Bicycles for both vagy — So me 
women, Cameras, Hun —— ate, Late’ and a 3, 4 riting Sets, young 
Chests, Base-ball Outfits, aot, Se and Silver Rings, Bracelets, Books, r Mesh Bags, 
Sewing Machines, Dinner Be ts, Ki n Cabinets, Violins, Guitars, etc. yee a 
= senued $0 ven peas She Wane Say rt in the contest. You can earn many of these 
premiums and Motorcycle, too. his surely is a great opportunity for you. 


Given Awa 





Wall bo atven dhevkabaly fon’ tn coms boy 








Coupon Good for 2000 Points 
- T._Meredith, Publisher Successful Farming, 
Des Moines, lowa. Acco to your offer, 
gives a credit for 2,000 points towards earning 
sogaesss Also tell me about your new 
~& foe belping me get the Motorcycle, and 


other premiums, and send me a complete 
scription of the motorcycle and a 
Catalog. S. F. 12 
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LETTERS and COMMENTS 


rtment of Letters and Comments is 
tics. favorable aod unfavorable. None 
of the views herein exp by our subscribers 
are necessarily our views. We not ask you to 
agree with them or with us. We will BY ish as 
many reasonable letters as our space will permit. 








This 4 
for our c 





BOYS READ JUNIOR FARMERS 
Dear Sir: I will say that I have been greatly 
benefited by reading Successful Farming t 
three years. I could not get along without it. My 
boys enjoy reading it, especially Junior Farmer 
Department.—Jos. W. Cavan. 


BEST AMONG MANY 

Successful Farming is as helpful to us as a gentle 
rain to a dry and thirst land. We derive the 
greatest enjoyment from the Editor’s page 
you stand y for the right in every respect. 

Our father takes a number of farm papers, 
Successful Farming being one of them, and we like 
it best of all. We edule your npeny to women 
wish you were in the South to bring a reformation 
among the majority of the people. 

Yours for success.—Two farm girls from Virginia. 


SLAMMED THE - DOOR ON INFORMATION 

That a paper of such merit as Successful pe 4 
would advocate such an unjust measure as si 
tax is beyond my comprehension. No farmer w 
allows such ideas to invade his home is looking to 
his own best interests. 

You will Gesentinee > my subscription at once, 
please, and oblige —M 8. Covington, Mo. 
I's am sorry that anyone should re- 
fuse to study both sides of such an important mat- 
ter as taxation. I would say—no farmer who allows 
& prejudice to shut out information on single tax 
is Tooting to his or her best interests. I wish ob- 
jectors could sit in my office a day and read up on 
the subject.—Editor. 


A FARM GIRL HEARD FROM 

Have you ever stopped to think what girls are 
worth to a farm, espec _— those who are depended 
upon for every little os I think it is well enough 
for girls to do light work on the farm, but I think 
such as pulling fodder, shocking corn, and all such 
as that isa man’s work. We should remember — 
girls are not made of steel. They cannot last | ~ 
at hard work. Suppose they could see as muc 
pleasure as the boys—not all boys, but such as those 
who sleep until breakfast is cooked who never get 
up and try to make it pleasant for their mother and 
sisters by keeping stove wood cut, but leave all that 
for the women to do. But when are ready for 
a clean shirt they expect to get it. etall such boys 
are treated better than the girls. The poor _ 
stays at home, has all the odd jobs to do, ga 
stuff to pick, chickens to care for and all the other 
work to do 

Now, kind fathers, I think it is time for you to 
think what the girls are worth. Nine times out of 
ten they are worth more than the boys. Why not 
give to them as well as the boys? Let them have a 
little pleasure too, and I want you to remember 
there is always work enough around the house to 
keep girls busy without doing men’s work.—A 
Country Girl. 


LOOKING FOR THE TRUTH 

Believing that when a man does a good thing 
there is no harm in telling him about it, I wish to 
compliment you on the work “: have done 
through the columns of Successful . for I 
know from the replies I ry read iu ‘Our ulletin 
that some of the people are Soing come thinking. 
I wish to say for myself (although I take several 
papers, two of them dailies) I dot not get the infor- 
mation I want from them concerning our govern- 
ment. I will be greatly pleased to see such articles 
in the future, aaa also thank you for the clean ad- 
vertising. I tae f like to hear more of single tax. 
—G. A. Lambert, Ind. 

THINKS WE ARE CRANKY 

I am highly pleased with your paper and enjoy 
reading it clear through. I like every thing ia it 
except your cranky views on Single ax and Pro- 
hibition. Why not add Socialism? Single tax will 
not work, and Prohi! ition is confiscation without 
compensation. Slavery was an evil abolished b 
force; compensation was offered but was declined, 
so it had to be settled with a bloody war to save 
our country, and I honor and respect every old 
soldier who took part in it. I think a city with a 


well regulated license law has in a business way 
the advantages over the dry town L. K. 
Comment: It may be we will give our readers 
a birdseye view of socialism some day when it 
seems best. It is little understood. As for single 
tax, the whole country will swing that way in time 
We are just a little ahead of the procession and 
hence appear “cranky.” Didn't know we advo- 
eated prohibition, but why not? If prohibition is 
confiscation what can you say of the liquor business? 
It confiscates character, ability, brains, property 
and al! from its victims and gives in return wrecked 
homes, broken hearts, widows and orphans, jails 


and hospitals and increased taxes to pay this awful 
toll. The above writer comes from the town where 
whiskey men dynamited the homes of those who 
dared stand up for prohibition. Let us prohibit 


such cowardly, dastardly deeds.—Editor. 





GOOD FOR THE AFFLICTED ANYWAY 

I really do not get time to read your valued paper, 
but am in a farming community and want it for 
my waiting room table.—J. H. i, M. D. 

TOO CHEAP 

You owe it to yourself to raise the price of Suc- 
cessful Farming. It is my good for 25 ce: cents for 12 
months. Everything else has gone up in price and 
in my long experience with icultural journals, I 
have not known one as well filled with information 
and interest for such limited subscription price. 
am very busy, but take time to say the above. 
Goodbye. If et do not have occasion to write you 
again, allow me to ce every good wish for you 
the coming year.—G. T. Deliman. 

pam We deem it a privilege to act as sort 
75 those who feel they can't 
supanasoter aoa . In this w wae: Saeenene 

have a good paper. pao SB the paper 

into every farm home.—Editor 


ASK THE GENERAL 
Successful F: is the best of them all—bar 
Ba w. Your price of subscrip- 
tion is simply ridiculous—iess than one and one- 
half cents per I get more than a 
dollar’s worth o satisfaction out of some of the 





have post-offices tin: 
stamping date of arrival of first class mail?—R. B. 
Troustot, Cal. 


Comment: ba can't seeds and books be 
sent by 1 post? It would be a great conven- 
ience sa to the ‘Suna and seedsmen and 
book dealers. and the other question is for 


the post office department to answer.—Editor. 


LET THEM SSCL Ans < CITIZENSHIP 
you continue to make the succeeding issues as 
eo the Sapteniiee Sean, 5 wees Bie te cand & 
or covem passe of ast, oo hem Sy Gy Cuiee 90% 
best wishes for complete su 
The editorial, “Looking 2 Toward Mexico,” “pee 7 


yan should tolerate ownership of property 
‘or speculation except by bonafide citizens. If a 
citizen of the United States wants to chance his 
fortune in Mexico, let him become a citizen of 
Mexico. 

Let us govern our own citizens and ee 
first and leave Mexico for after ion.— 
Frank Kerr, Kas. 

Comment: A railroad engineer who worked for 


Saagp & cqaaed be © bentiie’ Between 


of U. 8. A. and the big aus Pema of 
E They have grabbed everything in ht 
and are ng to distract attention by 

war talk, At any rate, it is land 


k 
the fight. Shall we step in —— battles for 
monopolistic interests?—Editor. ?—Editor. 


BELIEVES IN GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP 
The government ownership of railroads deserves 
consideration as one of the test and most pro- 
gressive reforms that has in brought to the 
people's attention. The ey oF system and equip- 
ment certainly could be ple would bp demand that 
the greater part of the dam ~ wo 
the rated 


The railways owned by 

coon their ge age eS eanee to benefit 
ns uman compre- 

hension, Uniform and poe i 


sible then to conduct += 
plan.—E. D., Nebraska. 

Comment: State Railroad Commissioner Thorne 
of Iowa says that if the een ot owned the 
railroads now it would mean a saving of $293,794,- 
608 in dividends and $170,345,602 in interest now 
taken from the pockets of shippers and travelers. 
Nor is that all. We pay endrmous sums to main- 
tain the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
state railroad commissions and local or city freight 
commissioner just to get a square deal for the 
people. Government ownership ought to do away 

this expense—Editor. 


MISSED THE POINT 

I very much appreciate the Successful Farming. 
Have read it for three or four years and like the 
paper very much. But don't like your comments 
on Mr. Bryan. I think if you were down at Wash- 
ington o— gave about 10 suppers that cost you a 
thousand dollars a piece and paid $6,000 house rent 
all out of $12,000, you would go out -— lecture too 
Besides, Mr. Bryan has never had the stigma of 
doing a dishonorable thing of any kind before. 

Now, I am not going to stop my paper on account 
of what you have said about Mr. Bryan, but you 
see what I think about it. I notice, too, that you 
would like it pretty well if your pees list was 
twice as big as it is—see? Mind you, Mr. Bryan is 
from my state. ides he is my personal friend. 
Yours for all that’s good in this old world.—J. W 
Finney, Nebr. 

Comment: It was not so much a criticism of 
Mr. Bryan as the snobbery that prevails in Wash- 
ington. Secretary of State is a great favorite 
of ye editor. 








HOW TO REDUCE TAXES 

Your paper is well worth the money. 
you and others that contribute so much good read- 
ing matter. It is all very interesting. Continue 


I thank 


the good work. Pitch right into the grafters, let 
every man earn his living by the sweat of his brow, 
then our taxes will not be so high.—James Kelly, Ia. 


LIKES OUR COURAGE 

I wish to say that the cover pictures are worth 
the price of the paper to me to say nothing of the 
fact that you are more of a man than I could be, to 
publish such unjust criticisms as you sometimes do 
in Our Bulletin, and your editorials I must say are 
the cleanest that I read. If I didn’t agree with all 
of them, I would hate to be coward enough to say 
“Stop my paper.” Your stand for clean honest 
advertising surely is endorsed by everyone. Your 
fight against that awful curse, alcohol, surely will 
win for your paper yourself a place in the world. 
Reap yous Seors a aan 90 6 Sew fe one of te 
boosters.—Thos. A. Ginkins, Ind. 


CRITICISES PARCEL POST 
Your editorials are fine, but I wish you could do 
more for reform in the parcel post as to cutting 
down the number of zones, etc. There is surely no 
valid reason why books should not be included, and 
— the scandalous system which makes a 
= Dg ee dO 
‘ormerly. ost of my parcel transactions are 
im the last zone. Formerly I pould send 17 ounces 
for 17 cents, now by the. “reduced” rate I am 

ing 24 cents. 

try to hit it occasionally. —W. H. Hein. 
Comment: We see no reason why books 


should not be sent by yan we 
rebecca Goseal Wadkngoe pope wees ter 
to Postmaster Gene! D.C., and ask 


for that ios 


WANTS UNIFORM TEXT BOOK —_ 

I am glad to see a y+ 
uniform text best law. For 
been an advocate of this. any te Ah 
state having such a law, but am satisfied such a sys- 
tem could be made successful. I taught in the com- 
mon schools of Wi in for years, and the number 
of useless, inefficient texts found would surprise one 
having no such experience. The readers re arith- 
metics were the most to be complained of. My 
reasons for advocating said law are as follows: 

Ist. No teacher can use a text successfully 
until she is thoroughly acquainted with the text 
matter. 

2nd. in oun past af the state Be mabeity of 
farmers are renters, mo every few 
means from $5 up for text each , a lot 
of useless books on i 
books for a week or so. and do not get their lesso 
because they mM st, t have any book. 

3d. The school board adopts the system of text 
arey wylen dyed del yey — a 
into the matter sufficient] i ces geek sate 
They take some agent's advice upon subject. 
Mrs. Harvey Jones, Wis. 


ANOTHER VIEW OF FARM CREDIT 

I do not claim that every deserving farmer can 
get the ——_ he needs for development of his 
land, either in Iowa or in the newer countries, but I 
do claim that the man who, by his aeeny one and 
thrift has shown that there is somet 
has a much better chance of A ony FQ it 4 ny 
locality than a man who is 
thrift, or otherwise undeserving of credit e ack- 
ing by a banker who is handling other people's 
money and is ee for the safe return of it 
to his customers. I do not with you alto- 
gether in your idea of having government fur- 
nish mcney in the way of — to farmers to the 
extent cf practically the entire value of their — 
but I do Pthink that the government could we 
afford to spend many millions of dollars annually 
in the construction of permanent roads th 
farming localities and might possibly engage in 
the business of loaning money to farmers for de- 
velopment of their land where thé farmer himself 
had invested an amount equal to that to be 
invested by the government, but I would want him 
to be charged at least 6 per cent for the use of the 
money ont of his oon ample opportunities for the 
repayment of oan in installments. I am a firm 
believer in the installment system of paying farm 
mortgages made for a long term of years, but I 
do mad belteve | in loaning the money at such a low 
rate as to attract irresponsible parties into borrow- 
ing that which they can not repay and induce 
pg in lands resulting in no good and prob- 





much harm to all concerned.—L. E. Stevens. 
omment: The above opinion of a reliable 
banker is worth more than a passing thought. 
Every young man ought to realize that his character 
and business ability are his best assets. There are 
many irresponsible farmers doing most of the talk- 
ing, and making the most vigorous kicks against 
our present banking system Ye should give heed 
to both sides of every question —Editor. 


LIKES EARNESTNESS 

To say that I am pleased with your paper is 
putting it mildly. I like the tone of your paper, 
and especially the editorials. While one may not 
always agree with the editor it is good to see a man 
who is in earnest and has the courage of his con- 
victions. 

Keep it up, it may take some hard jolts to wake 
the farmers up, and get them to work for their own 
interests, but when once awakened things will be- 
gin to change in a hurry.—E. F. Peckumn. 
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FAKE SALES! 


About this time of year, vacant store rooms in nearly every town 
are rented by strangers. The windows are covered with posters and a big 
cloth sign is carried clear across the building. The sign usually proclaims 
that the stock is being sold by the receiver of a bankrupt concern or by 
order of the court or that the goods were bought at a few cents on the 
dollar from the insurance companies after a fire or a wreck. | 





tats 







In every case the signs in the window, the big sign across the build- ; 
ing, the hand bills that are passed around and the words of the salesmen = 
are intended to convey the idea that the merchandise offered for sale is 
going at a great bargain. 













In nearly every case the whole story is either a lie from beginning to 
end or has just enough truth in it to protect them from the law. 








In most cases there is no such bankrupt concern as the concern ad- 
vertised. Very often the name is a fictitious one altogether. Usually the 
people conducting the sale couldn't show an order of the court authorizing 
it to save their dishonest lives. As for fire sales and wreck sales, most of 
the goods sold in such sales have never been near fire or water since they 
were made and packed away. 






These people make honest people think they are getting bargains, 
and unload a lot of tin spoons and brass jewelry and cheap watches an 
shoddy clothing and poorly made shoes and fake Japanese ware and bum 
suit cases and grips and all sorts of junk of every description at the price 
of first class merchandise. 





he 













Sometimes they run an auction with a lot of stool pigeons and by- 
bidders to boost the price on honest people who think they are getting fine 
oriental rugs for a song. 






Sometimes they have a force of trained salesmen who can size up a 
customer and get out of him every dollar he has. 




















Sometimes there has been a fire or a wreck or a failure and they get 
= just enough of these stocks to lend color to their statements. These pieces 
: are usually prominently displayed in the window or in the show cases. But 
i= they are just there for show. Most of the stuff they really sell is just junk 
: —made to sell at these fake sales to people who are not informed on that 
= subject. 


Most of these concerns talk loudly about their guarantee. But 
=. what good is their guarantee when you find your raincoat won't shed water 
or your cut glass is chipped or not even cut glass at all—just plain pressed 

lass—or the Japanese tea set is the cheapest kind of pottery? - These fel- 
ows seldom leave any address when they go away. Even if you found 
them, they are usually not responsible. So what good is their guarantee? 


The only guarantee that is any good is the one given by a responsi- 
ble concern that is permanently in business. If you buy of any of our 
advertisers either direct or through a dealer, you have our guarantee and . 
we make good on it. The guarantee of any of these firms that advertise in 
Successful Farming is good. They are in business to stay. They must be 
honest. The same is true of your local dealer. If one of our advertisers 
or your local dealer makes you a guarantee, you know he is responsible and 
you know where to find either of them if any thing goes wrong. 


Keep away from fake sales and you will save money. 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher DES MOINES, IOWA 
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A YEAR’ 


By MARGARET M. GRIFFIN 


Wh 


ARLY in the year strict orders came 
from the doctor to give up profes-| W 
sional work for at least a year, per- 

haps for many years. The idea of spend- 
ing months without anything of interest 
to do was not alluring.. I saw at once 
that I must adopt some hobby and after 
much debating settled upon orert rais- 
ingand bee-keeping. I did not tomake 
much money at either but determined 
that they must be at least self supporting. 

On March 5th I bought 100 day-old 
chicks for $15 from a lady who was mak- 
ing a great success of raising Rhode Island 
Reds in our town. Her specialties were 
eggs for hatchi purposes lente stock 
and “day-old c e latter she 
shipped even to distant states. 

Upon delivery the chicks were placed in 
a brooder previously regulated and ready 
for them. The chicks were not fed for 
thirty hours after birth and all went well 
until I fed them liberally on wet bread 
after which several died. I then bought 
some prepared chick feed and from then 
on all went well. I believe that 90 per 
cent of the annual chick loss is due to 
feeding wet feeds and feeding too soon 
after birth. I found that if an abundance 
of pure air and water were to be had at all 
times, a variety of grains fed liberally, 
and quarters kept clean, that chick raising 
was not sodifficult or discouraging after all. 
My losses were very small. Green food 
and meat scrap was a goodly part of each 
day’s rations. 

About the middle of April the chicks 
were large enough to be removed to larger 
quarters and were placed in colony houses 
while the brooder received another hun- 
dred chicks. 

Sale of Broilers and Breeding Stock 

In June $30 worth of broilers were sold 
and all remaining cockerels were separated 
from the pullets. Pullets cannot develop 
to their best with a bunch of rns tow 8 
worrying them. Great care was taken at 
all times to keep everything clean, and 
much spraying and white washing done to 
discourage mites and lice. A fine orchard 
of cherry and apple trees was used as 
range, thus getting two uses from the land. 
After a few losses from allowing chicks to 
become wet they were never allowed to 
come out in the morning until the sun had 
dried the grass. 

Receiving more orders for breeding 
stock than she could fill, the lady from 
whom I had bought the chicks came to 
me in August and I disposed of all I had 
not planned to keep for layers at $1 each. 
I kept 60 for winter flock and as they were 
maturing nicely put them into their win- 
ter quarters about the first of October. 

There was an old poultry house upon 
the place and by a little fixing up I made 
a model house. To begin with I tore out 
the front which faced the southeast and 
put wire screening in its place. A canvas 
curtain was hung before this to be lowered 
during storms and on very cold nights. 
As the house was high, I built the floor 
about three feet from the ground and used 
the space below for a scratching pen. 
This was always well littered with clover 
chaff when I could get it; when I could 
not, with dry straw. Roosts were made 
removable for convenience in cleaning. 
Dropping boards were built and the whole 
interior whitewashed. Outside the build- 
ing was covered on all sides, and roof, 





RITTLC 
eres | 
exce’ 4 arenes with t - ilding paper, over 
was placed a good roo material. 
This proved an ideal house, warm, light, 
dry and well ventilated. 
Sale of Eggs 
The pullets started to lay about Nov. ist 
and continued to do so all season. I had 
a private city market for some of my 
at 60 cents a dozen and sold the rest 
at home for 40 cents a dozen. 
The flock was allowed range as long as 
possible and after they were confined a 
uantity of mixed grains was in 
e litter every morning to keep them 
busy scratching. A dry mash made b 
mixing ground oats, shorts, corn m 
scraps and gluten meal in equal quantities 
was before them at all times in slatted 
troughs. At night a feed of warm corn 
was fed. Every possible bit of vegetable 
scrap was given and when clover chaff 
could be for a litter it helped consider- 
ably. Fresh water, grit, charcoal and 
oyster shell were where they could be had 
at all times. A patent fountain for the 
watcr and patent hoppers for the erit, et as 
saves much labor and supplies, besid 
keeping the water clean reo aa 
Nes ts should be ava” “A good 
stiff-bristled warehouse broom is a fine 
thing in a poultry house. A spraying 
machine purchased for the orchard was 
found v handy in whitewashing the 
building, doing the work quickly and thor- 


it. hy, 


ou, 
ty, y accounts for one year are as follows: 


Chicks... . . 
Brooder...... 
Repairs, wire, etc. 
Feed 

Kerosene, whitew ash 


Receipts 
Broilers. 
Breeding Stock... 
80 doz. eggs at $ .60 
270 doz. eggs at $ .40 


Value of flock 
Value of brooder 
Added value to house, ete. 


$359 .00 

158.20 

Profit . .$200.80 

I cannot resist adding that my “hobby” 

besides proving profitable is winning me 
back to health. 


Oats will give frame and after that corn 
will cover the bones with flesh. The 
amount of corn which will make a —_ 
of pork will make one of poultry. en 
finishing for market, give little or no green 
feed. 

You may answer any advertisement and 
accept any offer of a Successful Farming 
advertiser with entire confidence. .If in 
any way all goods are not as represented, 
our guarantee assures you of prompt 
adjustment. There is just one condition 
which is, that you identify Successful 
Farming with your transaction by men- 
tioning our guarantee when writing. Bet- 
ter try to find it in Successful Farming be- 
fore answering an ad in any other paper. 


Dec., 1913 


S SUCCESS WITH) 220i 
POULTRY 


INCUBATOR 


FREE 


If You Make the Best Hatch. 


“LEE'S LICE WILLER 


and poultry houses of all yer- 
fulmes #0 ev arene. to the fluff of 
orery arack. 3 No Daten, 


Paint ot spray it on the perches. , 
Boy Lee Sprayer 50c. 


EGG MAKER digestible form ‘than any 


other m —— all ocher kinds of 
he 
25c, 50c, $2, 100 Ibs. $7. 


GERMOZONE ¢: 
‘ox, Germozsone 


: 6 ot ont —-Y—e¢ ade very i oe I 
ec 
ten the ihe bowels, pS a tt 1 
oz. bottle 


More re gr 1 Sak damian tay mo meaes Clann 
Lee's farnous Books free. Write for them. 


GEO. fi. LEE 22, NEB. 


~The SUREHATCH 
Geismar 


suede 


va mq Bn. the hs 


For Roup, Canker 
cee. Sore me 


Wilgiuiulan 


‘Ofter_ 
SIEMS & Co., Sta. MH, Dept. 26, Los Angeles, Cal. 
apend with cus atvagioes 


Every dollar you 
helps to make & better 
mention Su ks Sbettar paper for yous 
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OLEO OR BUTTER—WHICH? 
Continued from page 46 
narrow as that. I am, for example, 
both by training and from choice 

a teetotaller, and I’m al 
opposed to the liquor business, but I can 
see that it is a tremendous business, in- 
volving many millions of property and of 
commerce, giving employment to a great 
many people; I’m broad enough to realize 
that there are a great many well creme, 
well behaved, genial gentlemen conn 
with the manufacture and sale of intoxi- 
cating liquors; I know that the industry 
ays enormous sums in taxes and licenses. 
Nevertheless, this business is the greatest 
corrupter of morals of any force in the 
were, And I’m prejudiced against it. 
Just as well do I know that oleomar- 
arine has food value, that it is as well 
led in its process of manufacture as 
other packing house products and that its 
proper sale to those who know what they 
are buying is not in the least reprehensible, 
and that it is a cheap food product. Never- 
the-less, the history of this product .as 
written in the sworn and unassailed testi- 
mony taken before congressional commit- 
tees shows that it is now handled in a 
cleanly manner only under strict compul- 
sion of federal law. The history of this 
product as written in the Supreme Court 
records of this and of every other state 
shows that it is absolutely never sold for 
what it is except under strict compulsion 
of state law. e commercial hi of 
this product is eq certain, that it is 
never a cheap product except when com- 
pelled to lay aside its usual masquerade by 
strict enforcement of the law. 


Dr. Hogle relates some of my prejudices 
to the fact that at one time I office in 
the dairy department of this yy: I 
violate no confidence when I say the 
ability which he now enjoys of 
oleo: ine “cheap” in this state is be- 


cause of the strenuous efforts of the pre- 
sent Dairy Commissioner in enforcing to 
the letter the vigorous statute that certain 
“prejudiced” individuals succeeded in 
olecing on the statute books of this state 
a quarter of a century ago. If those legis- 
lators back there had been afflicted with 
the same sort of “near sight” that affects 
our friend Hogle, he would now be buying 
“dairy butter” (?) manufactured in a pack- 
ing house, and paying for it at about a cent 
under the butter price instead of buy- 
ing oleomargarine at a proper price. 
Butter a Natural Food 

Dr. Hogle is a trained physician and 
he is a big, husky, hustling ranchman as 
well and I’ve not the slightest doubt that 
his vigorous digestion welcomes corned 
beef and cabbage, roast pork and oleo- 
margarine. But his knowledge of butter 
is not so wide. He confesses that he knows 
that when butter is bad, it is very, very 
bad, but he does not seem to know that a 
clean, well made piece of creamery butteris 
a morsel fit for gods or men, that it is 
obtainable at a price easily commensurate 
with its food value. 

A great many well meaning people are 
now enjoying cheap oleomargarine as a 
result of the strenuous efforts of some of 
us “prejudiced” dairymen. No one can 
criticise them for exercising the very 
choice that dairy people have fought so 
hard to give them. 

No gratitude can be expected of course, 
because that emotion is reserved for favors 
yet to be received. But at least it ought to 

recognized that butter is an honest pro- 
duct; a product that advertises to the nose 
and palate all its faults as well as all its 
merits; that it does not travel under a 
false name or under the dress of another 
article; that in all its history, few real 
adulterations of butter have been at- 
tempted and almost no occasion for legis- 
lation upon this subject has arisen. 

One can afford to be prejudiced in favor 
of such a food product and this writer 
fr.akly confesses to such prejudice and 
believes such prejudice to be some evi- 
dence of good judgment. 
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The Way X-Ray 
Places the Heat 


The Way Others 
Try to Place It 


S Kerem @re)(c SWerem = le): 


Central Heating Plant of X-Ray distrib- Every other incubator tries to force heat 
utes heat with exact evenness. horizontally from end or side lamps. 


X-Ray Heats Every Egg Alike 
Makes Biggest Hatches! 


You get the X-Ray idea at a =— ou know it 
is the only right way to heat. Everybody knows it. Ee 
“Why didn’t they build incubators that way before?” 

the right construction is the last to be found. 
The X-Ray is 





Right Everywhere 















only incubator in the world with this 
construction —and it’s patented. 
_ Here you eco how the lamp fe placed underneath 
ributes t equally to every 
corner; X-Ray Automatic Trip regulates me. You 
need never touch it. 


Saves 75c to $1.25 a Hatch 
Many Dollars a Season! 
-! of oll f . 
Otners we Ave gallons,” Phin of the sa oe che cuties heteh. 
You put ofl In the X- just once for the hatch! Think 
who have fi tanks every day for 21 days. 
is heated and 


- also 
is just as far ahead of old-t “ 
ers, as the X-Ray Incubator is ahead of 
other incubators. 


Send for FREE X-Ray 
Book No. 53. 
enue "2 Tots ae tek en a 
} aot the 8 


























X-RAY INCUBATORS AND BROODERS 
ARE SOLD DIRECT FROM THE FAC- 






£27 OST SARTO AL A 
~~ i i \ 


X-Ray Incubator Co. 
Des Moines, - Iowa 
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BES GUARANTEE BOND 
SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 


DES MOINES, IOWA 


This is to certify that we guarantee to all subscribers to Successful ing that they will 
receive fair and honest treatment from advertisers in Successful Farming to whose announce- 
eee ey maay Seay. In case of dishonest or unfair treatment on the part of any advertiser 

any to Successful Mt wy ee D make careful investigation, and if the 
charges are we guarantee to th thee that » tale and gouper ocpeninens of she 
matter will be made. When you buy things advertised in Successful , either direct or 
through the dealer, you take no chance. Everything advertised in Successful ing is backed 
by the advertiser and by Successful Farming. 

This guarantee constitutes an insurance dishonest or unfair on the 
ee of any advertiser in Successful F cay A ye mo Gt, DA. 
they 
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any 
condition that we make is that the unfair dea_ing be definitely proven and that it | e 
i days from its occurrence so that we may investigate the facts while 
bond with your other valuable papers. 


oe 


ar 
2 Publisher 


P. 3. In order to make ourselves absolutely safe on this bond, we have refused in one year 
more than $50,000 worth of advertising because we could not afford to place this guarantee 


are fresh. Keep this guarantee 
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REDUCING THE FEED BILL 


By L. H. COBB 

















HERE are various methods of cut- 
ting down the feed bill, but the only 
method that will interest us is the 

one that will cause no serious objection 
on the part of the hen. She believes in the 
old principle of “‘self preservation,” and 
if you do not feed her sufficient to keep 
her in fair condition, and fill your egg bas- 
ket at the same time, she will cut out the 
eggs at once. No sentimental idea of 
duty will hold her to her job. 

My experience has been that a com- 
plete variety of grains, with alfalfa meal, 
meat meal, and crushed bone makes the 
most economical ration. I have tried 
grains alone, and fed all kinds, but I —_ 
found that the addition of meat meal and 
alfalfa meal provides certain elements in a 
condensed form that reduces the grain 
consumed and yields better results. I 
have used this ration with my hens shut 
up in a small lot summer and winter, and | 
they have averaged a higher egg yield 
than my sister’s flock of one-third the 
number on free range, and fed all they 
would eat of corn, wheat, kaffir and oats, 
varied as seemed best. 

For the morning meal I scatter kafir, 
wheat, or coarse corn chop, from which the 
fine particles l-ave been sifted, as scratch 
feed in the stiaw and chaff bed I have pre- 
pared for it. I aim to keep them pretty 
busy, especially in the winter, and if nec- 
iry I scatter more feed along 
tow ard noon 

For the noon meal I boil oats. If I have 
the fire so it will not be an expense to boil 
them well I do so; but if not, I bring toa 
boil and let stand for several hours. In the 
winter I always boil some, anda, if I have 
them I add about as much finely chopped 
vegetables, such as turnips, beets, carrots, 
small cull potatoes, or cabbage, as I have 
of oats, and about as much salt as I would 
use in the same amount of food for myself. 
Sometimes I boil wheat instead of oats for 
using just half the amount by 


some 


es 


a change, 
measure. 
A Dry Mash 

I have prepared a special mash which I 
keep by them all the time in a dry mash 
hopper. It is made up according to the 
following formula; 200 Ibs.of bran, 100 Ibs. 
each of shorts, fine corn chop or meal, 
Sane kafir corn, alfalfa nad and meat 
meal, 25 Ibs. of oil meal, and 10 lbs. of 
Ss ult 

In the summer I have a good sized patch 
of rape handy to their pen so I can pull 
and throw over an arm load conveniently 
at least twice a day. I aim to give them 

all they will clean up each time, for this 
green is healthy and saves more expensive 
feed. Rape grows very rapidly when 
established, and will stand the dry weather 
remnarkably well if not sown too thick. I 
usually plant in rows about 16 inches 
apart, so it may be cultivated with a hand 
cultivator or hoe once or twice while it is 
small. Swiss chard is another good plant 
for this purpose, and as the leaves are 
much larger and more tender the hens can 
handle them better 

Provide for Green Food 

You should not neglect planting a plot 
and another to carrots, 
are easily grown, seldom 
a fair yield, and 


to m inge!l beets 
for both of these 
at least 


ial to produce 
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are extremely beneficial in the winter when 
the hens can get no green food. 

So much has been written about sprout- 
ed oats that I have not mentioned them. 
It is a difficult matter for the average per- 
son to prepare them in the winter under 
existing conditions, and it would often en- 
tail considerable expense to get ready to 
grow them. I have never given them a 
fair trial, but I think I shall this year, 
though T think my method of feeding as | 
given here leaves but little to be gained 
by using them, except as a change; and | 
right here I want tosay that this “c ange” 
is one of the most important elements in 
successful egg production. When a com- 
plete ration is fed, your hens will turn all | 
the surplus into eggs instead of fat, and | 
the more feed you can get them to eat the 
more eggs they willlay. Frequent change 
in diet tends to increase the amount of | 
food they will consume and the number of | 
eggs they will produce. Do not try to see 
how little you can feed them but how much 
you can get them to eat, and watch the | 
results. 





PERCHES FOR POULTRY 

If there is anything about the furniture 
of the poultry house that needs careful 
attention it is the perches or roosts. On 
these the hens spend over half their time 
and it is necessary that they be given con- 
siderable attention. 

The instinct of self preservation prompts 
fowls to perch on the highest point pos- | 
sible when taking their quarters for the | 
night. They naturally desire to be above 
danger from below. For this reason the 
perches in a house should all be on the 
same level and not one higher than an- 
other in the form of stairs, or there will be | | 
crowding and fighting for the highest posi- | 
tions. At some time the weaker hens will | 
be pushed off these high perches, thus re- 
sulting in a cripple or death. 

The perches should be low. There is no | 
advantage in high roosts. Instead, there 
are several disadvantages. Fowls of 
heavy breeds are almost certain to injure | 
their feet flying down from a high roost to | 
a hard floor, and the disease known as 
bumble foot then results. For the sake of 
the superior ventilation perches should be 
low. The warmest air in the poultry | 
house is near the roof, and the most im-| 
pure air is there also. The lower air is 
purer, more plentiful and more enjoyable 
than that at the top of house. Eighteen 
inches above the floor is plenty high | 


Perches should be built so that they do 
not touch the walls at any place. When 
they do so it is much easier for lice to 
thrive. The fewer creases and cracks 
wherein lice may find a lodging place about 
the perches, the better 

The roost poles should be two or three 
inches wide. Two or three scantling, | 
slightly rounded on the upper edges, will 
make desirable perches. Then place them | 
so they will be movable in order that they | 
may be taken out of the house and cleaned | 
once in a while.—W. F. P. r= 


| enough to place the roosts. 


Send for our price list of Farm Books. 
Tells what the books contain and the 
price. It is yours for the asking. 


Dec., 1913 
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Tells How to Make Money 
With Poultry. 


SEND FOR FREE SAMPLE COPY 


3 Months’ TRIAL Subscrip- 
tion 10 cents. 


ee 
LING UBATOR! 


Fre prepaid of Hock ee Book, 
Box t21 Wis. 
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list of best fow ls, 
eggs, incubators, suppl oat only 5 cents. 


Berry's Poultry Farm,Bex,104, Clarinda,lowa 





PFILE’S 65 Varieties 


AND and Water Fowls, Farm- 
raised stock, with 
Send 2c for my valuable ed de- 
scriptive Poultry Book for vis tewrite 
Henry Pfiie, Box 610, — Ti. 





and Collle 


55 BREE 
Paris ee 





ULTRY CATALOGUE FREE 


POULTRY PAPER periodical up- 
fo know about 


Co Gate: ye went know 
— ement poultry for 


- oge months, for 
ay baetptan: NOCAT 


MONEYIN POULTRY crow si 


and SQABS healthy a A, a 3 your 
chicks, . bes 


1 ~~ 
——s Pov oox'® Des Moines, Ia. 





RUNNER DUCK CULTURE 
Finest illustrated duck book published Tells 
how to hatch and care tor 





cues most valuable crop in the 


GINSEN Grows thro 4 
8. Le anada. There is is room in en for it. 

4 cts. and our bookict mek telling all 
pant it. RreDo 1 Ginseng Garden, Joplin, Mo. 





°o RI PINGTON White. The 
reasonable. Beautiful e Us Free. 
Gant ee hon, Incliana 


WE PAY 536 A WEEK =inene: 


Year's cortreet. Impertel Mfg. Ce. Dept. 63. Parsers Xens 


6G Page Catalog Free 60 Var. Land and Water fowlsand 
Hares. Stock and Eggs H. A, Souder, Bor6, Sellersville, Pa 

















A COMPLETE HEN HOUSE 

The photograph accompanying this 
article is a picture of an up-to-date com- 
plete hen house built recently on a farm 
in Kane County, Illinois. It is 20 ft. wide 
by 32 ft. long and has a double roof. The 
floor is of concrete—just a light floor to 
keep the rats from working under it and 
also because it is easier to clean thanadirt 
floor. A concrete wall supports the build- 
ing and a shingled roof was used. 

The interior is partitioned by boards 
below and wire higher up, at one end. 
In winter, bundles of wheat and oats 
and oyster shells and other necessities 
are stored in this end. In the spring it 
serves as a fine place for the setting hens. 
There is a separate door, as well as the in- 
side one, to this apartment. 

In the hen house proper the roosts rest 
on small horses just about 12 inches above 
the slanting roost floor. This floor is 
built of boards on a slant so there are no 
cracks in it, and is perhaps 24 ft. from 
the floor proper. 

The rows of nests are built at the front 
end and just under the roosting floor. 
hens enter the nests from behind but a 
small hinged door on the front can be 
opened when gathering the This 
farmer’s wife said:“You know hens like 
to lay in dark places, a survival of their 
old nature in hiding their nests, and we 
have surely had a fine lot of eggs to sell 
this year.’ 

The roosts, nests and roosting floor are 
all removable and can be carried outside 
and kerosene, etc., applied. The roosting 
floor can be cleaned in a few minutes time. 

The hen house faces the south of course, 
and the windows of glass across the front 
give plenty of light. Above the glass 
there runs an eight inch space covered 
with heavy wire. A muslin curtain on 
the inside can be drawn over this opening 
in winter if the wind blows too strong. 
Very good air is always to be had in this 
way. 

Leaves or straw are strewn on the floor 
to the depth of a foot, and when the sun 
shines in the windows the biddies scratch 
most busily for their feed and sing a very 
sweet song (to their caretakers’ ears). 
The house being 20 ft. wide gives ample 
space for scratching. 

To sum up: a place for setting hens, a 
roosting place, a laying placeanda cra‘ 
ing shed are all thus combined und 
roof, and can be kept in good 
with very little labor —M. M. W. 








SALT FOR CiltiCKENS 

Poultry can stand a little salt, but too 
much is fatal, just as with any living thing. 
It doesn’t take much to be too much for a 
chicken. So if you make a mistake and put 
too much salt in some cooking, don’t throw 
it to the chickens unless you mix it with 
other feed so that they get a very diluted 
dose of salt. 





I sprout oats in galvanized pails each of 
which holds one day’s supply, keeping a 
good stock of these on hand. Oats will 
more than double their bulk as well as 
their weight while swelling and are much 
cheaper fed this way than dry. I like to 
feed sprouted oats three days, sprouted 
rye one, oats three;-barley one, and buck- 
wheat one; but the constant use of sprout- 
ed oats is not objectionable. 
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Dr. Hess 
Stock Tonic 


Yourcows, horses and 
hogs are pretty apt to 
get out of fix during 
winter, because grain, 
hay and fodder do not 
contain the natural 
laxatives and tonics so 
abundantly supplied 
im grass. Lack of ex- 
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Does Successful Farming Lead? 


“y 


Winter Eggs: 


I make my biggest egg profits in the winter months, because I see ¢o it that m 
oun eee. iy regularly then. You can make your hens lay in winter the came 


Under ordinary winter conditions hens lay poorly, because they are cooped up, 


of green stuif and cannot get conseque:! 
sluggish and inactive and hen on fat instead of c pm 
them up, 


ration into Hens must have a during winter to tone 
invigorate the dormant egg organs and keep them health 4 


Dr. Hess 
PAN-A-CE-A 


is just such atonic. It makes hens lay. It contains ingreden lor tonin 

the whole digeziive system and enriching the blood. e U. : iyysoning =e 
and all noted veterinarians certify each ingredient to do what I claim for it, 
Pan-a-ce-a is a scientific of it is my 25 years’ experience 
as a doctor of veterinary scientist aad successful poultry raiser. But 
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We believe Successful Farming gives its readers more information, instrue- 
tion, and entertainment in a more attractive and convenient form than any 
other farm paper. 
we are aiming at. 
have succeeded in our efforts ti: make Successful Farming the best value offered 
in any farm paper. 
statement and mail to us for our encouragement? 
tions for improvement will be welcome. 


If it doesn’t do that, we have not quite reached the mar 
It would give us a great deal of pleasure to know that we 


If you are convinced of that, won’t you sign the following 
Any comments or sugges- 





I believe that Successful Farming offers bigger value for the money than 
any farm paper that I know of 


I have read the paper for... . . 


Name .. 
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A. L. H. STREET, Atty. 


Storage Charges on Hay 


AY belonging to defendant was 
H stored in plaintiff’s barn by a third 
person, who was employed by de- 
fendant to press the hay. Plaintiff notified 
defendant of thestorage and that unless the 
hay should be removed, charges would be 
made for its keeping. Held, that, while 
vlaintiff could not claim a lien on the hay, 
Coline it was left at his barn without de- 
fendant’s direction, plaintiff was entitled 
to pay for the storage after giving such 
notice to defendant. (Wisconsin Supreme 
Court, Christopher vs. Jerdee, 139 North- 
western Reporter 1132.) 
Right to Hold Trespassing Cattle 
In order to entitle a farmer to hold eattle 
for the amount of damage done while tres- 
passing upon his land, they must be taken 
in custody while committing the trespass 
and before they leave the Tand. South 
Dakota Supreme Court, Callan vs. Sether, 
139 Northwestern Reporter 786.) 
Parent's Right to Minor’s Wages 
Where a father contracted with defend- 
ant to furnish the services of his 15 year 
old son in herding cattle for defendant, the 
father and not the son was entitled to re- 
cover the w earned under the contract. 
(Nebraska: Supreme Court, Inness vs. 
Meyer, 139 Northwestern Reporter 836.) 
Waiver of Warranty of Machinery 
A buyer of farm machinery waives right 
to rely on statements made by the seller 
before the contract of sale was made, to 
the effect that the machinery was in good 
condition, by giving notes for the purchase 
price after diteeainn defects in the ma- 
chinery. (South Dakota Supreme Court, 
Schmidt vs. Jutting, 139 Northwestern Re- 
porter 769.) 
Contracts to Sell Land 
An agreement to sell land is not bindi 
upon the seller until it has been redu 
to writing and is signed and delivered to 
the purchaser. Delivery of a contract of 
sale by a real estate agent does not bind 
the seller unless the agent was authorized 
to make the delivery. If the contract pro- 
vides for payment in money, the seller 
need not accept a check or draft. (Ne- 
braska Supreme Court, Smith vs. Severn, 
139 Northwestern Reporter 858.) If the 
purchaser refuses to complete the pur- 
chase as he has agreed to, the damage 
which the seller is entitled to recover is 
the difference between the contract price 
and the actual or market value of the land 
when the contract was broken, and not 
the differenee between the contract price 
and what the land cost the seller. (Min- 
nesota Supreme Court, Wilson vs. Hoy, 
139 Northwestern Reporter 817.) 
Double Dealing by Real Estate Agents 
A real estate agent who has arranged to 
receive a commission from both the buyer 
and the seller under a sale brought about 
by him is not entitled to recover from 
either of them unless he shows that the 
buyer and the seller knew and consented 
that he should receive commissions from 
both. (Oklahoma Supreme Court, Skir- 
vin vs. Gardner, 129 Pacific Reporter 729.) 
Drainage of Surface Water 
The fact that before a road was es- 
tablished along the line betweentwofarms, 
with a ditch on each side, surface water 
flowed naturally over one of the farms, 
qgves not entitle the owner ofthe otherfarm 





to divert water from the ditch onto the | 
first farm. (Kansas City Court of A 
peals, Weishar vs. Sheridan, 153 South- 
western Reporter 54.) 
Sale of Breeding Animals 

One who sells a jack, to be used for the 
purpose of breeding, is presumed to war- 
rant the animal to be reasonably well 
suited for such use. That the contract of 
sale states that the seller does not warrant 
the “health” or “‘soundness” of the jack, 
does not avoid an implied warranty that 
the animal is not impotent. The buyer 
can recover, as d es for breach of such 
warranty, fees which he lost through bei 
unable to serve mares brought to the jac 
for service, but not money paid for veter- 
inary services or feed. (Georgi 





Appeals, Bateman vs. Warfleld, 
eastern Reporter 104.) 
Delivery of Horses Sold 
A horse sold may be “delivered’’ to the 
buyer so as to title to him, without 
his taking actual possession; it being suffi- 
cient that both parties to the contract 
understand that title has passed. (Arkan- 
sas Supreme Court, Elgin vs. Barker, 153 
Southwestern Reporter 598.) 
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HOW I CAUGHT A WOLF 

In the fall and winter of 1911 and 1912 
I was running a string of traps down Rapid 
Creek and Bear Gulch. e winter was 
very cold and stormy so I did not have 
very much luck. 

I used No. 00 and No. 1 traps for musk- 
rats, skunks, weasels, etc. For coyotes, 
wolves and beavers I used the No.4. My 
catch for the season consisted of 12 coy- 
otes, 83 muskrats, 21 white weasels, or 
ermine, 9 skunks and 1 gray wolf. 

My gray wolf had been in the country 
for four years. He would travel from Little 
White to Wolf Creek and then he 
would start back. I watched his tracks for 
about two weeks. He would cross the 


ey in my — “Y a morn- 
ing I touk two No. 4 traps put m 
boots on and waded up the creek till 


Y encna to thé vine Wetiee e crossed the 
creek. I set a trap at one side and staked 
it hard and fast, and continued wading u 
the creek till I came to the next place. 
set the second trap in the same way, then 
I waded down the creek to camp. The 
next morning I went to look at my traps 
and sure enough I had Mr. Gray Wolf. I 
shot him with a 30-30 carbine that put 
the finishing touches to him. 

My way of trapping muskrats in small 
streams is to dig a het in the mud in the 
bottom of the creek; that is, if the creek is 
not over two feet wide and about a foot 
deep, end then I put a barrel about half 
way down and put about four inches of 
water in it and put three or four fish in it 
and slope a board from the water to the 
top of the barrel. The muskrats smell 
the fish and will walk up the board to 
them, they will jump down to get the 
and can not escape. I have caught as 
high as four rats in a night in the same 
barrel this way.—Carl Pattee, Wyo. 


With a few No. 1 game- traps in the 
hands of the farm boy, he will earn him- 
self some and at the same 








nding money, 
time rid the premises of those fur-bearing 








| animals that prey on the poultry flocks. 
























RAW FURS <i; 
BOUCHT— ence wuucerin PREE 


A, E. BURKHARDT 


International Fur Merchant. 
“since iser. Cincinnati, O. 


WE SELL 
GUNS AND TRAPS 
AT LOW PRICES 
Send for catalog No. 25. ORTHWESTERN 
HIDE AND FUR COMPANY, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 






























By WENONAH STEVENS ABBOTT 








ENNED birds in a Minnesota city 
p cost nearly 2! cents each a week for 

feed, where all supplies were pur- 
chased, except table scraps and lawn clip- 
pings. In Chicago, this $1.30 a year is re- 
duced to 63 cents; in Alabama the cost is 
about a dollar; in California, buying every- 
thing and keeping birds by theintensive sys- 
tem, a trifle less than 90 cents. Birds used 
for this comparison were Brown Leghorns 
and Black Minorcas (neither of which will 
cost a farmer more than 50 cents a year 
for feed). Heavier breeds eat about one- 
fifth to one-quarter more, increasing cost 
accordingly. The amount which fowls 
require *s as much a matter of personal 
opinion as the proper variation. We have 
no scientific formula as yet, but it is cer- 
tain that the character of the feed given a 
bird determines the product, whether in 
eggs or flesh. 

The rule of proportioning feed to the 
live weight of fowls is not quite correct. 
If 16-Plymouth Rocks weigh 100 pounds 
they do not need as much Feed as 23 Leg- 
horns of same weight, because the .Leg- 
horns are more active and use more of their 
feed in supplying their energy, there: be- 
ing 23 machines to keep stocked with 
fuel and power instead of 16, and this 
energy item is one of the first made on 
the food supply. Just as the experienced 
cook can ‘“‘guess” at the ingredients used 
in her cake, so can an experienced poultry- 
man guess at the amount his flock needs; 
but in both cases the guessing is a subcop- 
scious knowing based upon experience. 
A Leghorn eats less than a Rock and lays 
more on a smaller amount of feed, 
but the live-weight rule is not absolutely 
trustworthy except ,when made between 
birds of similar habits. It does fairly well 
for comparing the eating capacity of 
birds of the same breed, but even then 
would be unsafe when some birds were 
young and some old. Only the condition 
of the birds can be taken as a safe stand- 
ard. A bird should feel heavy but not 
soft,-:plump and hard with keel well 
covered with muscle, If birds are skinny, 
feed more—either in quantity or quality; 
if overfat, reduce quantity or c 
nature of the feed. 

All rules for feeding must be well 
mixed with common sense before apply- 
ing. 

Whatever the feed, do not neglect pure 
water. One hundred birds need one 
ounce of salt each day. 

Where wheat is the most readily pro- 
cured grain, this mash is an unusually 
ene for growing stock and layers: Ten 
parts each of oats, boiled potatoes and 
skim milk; 20 parts of alfalfa or clover, 
five parts each of bran, cracked corn, 
ground oats and wheat middlings; two 
parts meat scraps. This is 1:4. 

Turnips or mangels can be substituted 
for potatoes, meat liquor may be used in 

lace of skim milk, meat se may be 
essened and oil meal substituted. 

Feed sprouted oats at the rate of one 
ounce per hen per day where green feed 
is procurable. iF clover, alfalfa or similar 
green feed is not obtainable, double the 
quantity of sprouted oats. The best way 
to sprout oats or other grain is to soak for 
12 drain in a perforated” 

rinkle and stir night and morning un 
thes begin to sprout, then stop stirring 
an in a layer an inch thick. 
At end of-a fortnight they will have formed 








| . 
sprouts an inch long. 
should have some of these sprouts rub- 


bed off and fed to them. 


fed clover or alfalfa. 


are turned daily, but this is a task which 
requires the strength of two strong men. 


INCUBATOR FREE 


cubator Hatching Contest 

Successful Farming has always advo- 
cated the use of incubators on every farm. 
And as has been our annual custem for 
some years, we will pay the full cost of the 
incubator used by the person making the 
best hatch during the coming season. The 
object of these contests is to encourage the 
use of incubators and to stimulate interest 
in poultry. 

iis contest offers some buyer, this 

season, a chance to have refunded to him 
the full price of his new machine. If you 
| buy an incubator this season, it is worth 
your while to enter this contest. It costs 
absolutely nothing. Any subscriber to 
Successful Farming can enter the contest 
with any incubator advertised in Suc- 
cessful Farming. All you have to do is 
keep track of your hatch and report to us, 

The following conditions will govern the 
hatching contest for this season. 

1, Ineubator must be pyssheeed between 

May 1 ¥ 1914, 








November Ist, 1913, an Oth, 
through anadvertiscmentin Successful 
Incubator may be purchased either from a local 
dealer or by mail but contestant must write the 
manufacturer that he or she saw the advertise- 
ment in Successful Farming and must clip out 
and send to manufacturer Successful Farm- 
ing’s guarantee bond (which appears in every 
issue). 

2. A careful record must be kept of the date 
incubator is set, the number of eggs placed in 
the machine, the number of eggs tested out, 
and the daté the chicks that are to be counted 
are taken out of the incubator. This record 
must be sent. to Successful Farming before 
June 20th. As many hatches may be reported 
as the contestant pleases, but 3 must not be 
e in ony wee All that arethrown 
out as unhatchable must be thrown out on or 
before the 10th day and the percentage of hatch 
must be based on all the eggs remaining after 
the 10th day. Only those chicks are to be 
counted which hatch out aoqagestely and can 
be termed live, standing, or “day old” chicks. 
Eggs pipped or half-hatched can not be counted, 
Any number of eggs may be to start with. 
3. All reports must sworn to before a 
Notary Public or Justice of the Peace, if re- 
quested by Successful Farming. 

4. To the person making the best batch we 
will give, in cash, or its equivalent, an amount 
equates the price paid for their incubator. If, 
however, two contestants tie for first place, 
each will receive half the cost of his or her in- 
cubator. If three are tied for first place, each 
will receive one-third and so on. If more than 
one contestant makes a perfect hatch, each will 
receive in addition to his share of the cost of 
the incubator, a pure-bred cockere! from his 
choice of standard breeds. The winners will 
be required to pay express charges. 

Tothe contestant making the best batch in each 
state in — sccessful Farming’s special territory, 
we will give a re-bred cockerel, choice of 
standard breeds, f. o. b. point of shipment. 
These state prizes, however, are forfeited by 
those who win general prizes. The states in- 
cluded in this territory are as follows: Iowa, 
Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Michi 

Minnesota, No. Dakota, So. D: 
Kansas, Oklahoma, Missouri. 


Address all correspondence to the Poul- 
try Department, Successul Farming, Des 
oines, Iowa. 
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a mat nearly three inches thick and have 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


FEEDING FARM POULTRY |Pl Start Yo 


Young chicks | 


Each half- 
dozen laying hens should have about 
three square inches of this mat, if also 


As it would be impossible to spread oats 


in this way for a large flock, they can be 
sprouted in barrels provided the barrels 


In Successful Farming’s Annual In- 





and Keep You Going Right 
jin the POULTRY Business 
My World-famous high-quality incubators 
and brooders, and my Free Pou Lessons 
make success @a@sy and sure for you! 


SUCCESSFUL 


Incubators and Brooders 


are made right, and with the free advice and lessons! give 
my customers, no one can possibly fail to make biggest 


- pe ge chicks. Write me. 4, posal brings 
a cts, book, prices and proposition. “Proper Care 
| aud Feeding of Chicks, Ducks and Turk *—sentfor 





10c. Suceessfu | Grain Sprout- 
ers furnish green food, make 
hens lay in winter. Ask 
about my high grade poultry 
~—all leading varieties. 















Mr. Geo. J Thiessen, rapping expert 
and writer, isour Consignment Manager. 
His suggestions for preparing furs for 
shipment will secure you highest prices. 


Write him. 
bottle of Thiessen's Animal Attrac- 
A bo’ o ie 


tor will be sent F our 
pers, upon request. 


M Sloman 
& Co. 










Earn $1,000 to $5,000 a Year 


Hundreds of positions now open, 
no experience required to get one 
of them. Write today for large list 
of openings offering you opportu- 
nities to earn wages while 
you are learning, also testimonials 
from hundreds of our students who 
are now earning $100 to $500 a month. 
Address nearest affice. Dept. 151 









DUR TRAPPER'S FRIEND 
mei aa laa 


MODERN TRAPPING METHODS. ThisGUIDE 
ig as different from other as automobiles 
are different from old time stage coaches, It is 
unequalled. ide is FREE, while they last, if 
you return this advertisement and answer " ve 
written us before?_____.S QUA AU 
R HOUSE. Weil Bros. & Co.Dept. B34, Ft, Wayne, Ind 





you 
FU 











mals. TRAPPER’S WS tells how to prepare 
and sell uable 


the val nts and make repping 
oftable. Price 25e. Address, TRAPPER'S . 
3, Ridgeway, Avenue Chicago, Illinios. 


nn re a a a 
48 BREEDS Fine pure bred CHICKENS, DUCKS, 

GEESE, TURKEYS, GUINEAS, at low 
prices, America's finest Pouitry Farm. 6,000 prizes. 
Large Poultry Book 4c. Alf Ziemer, Box 4, Austin, Minn. 


een Ghig . Large fine jayers, fore. 
C. Oo. D. St a wre. 
5000 ferrets for sale. Write for price list. It is free. 


DeKleine Brothers. Box 400, Jamestown, Mich. 


Fresh Frozen Superior Herring 
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100 unds—$3.50—Prompt LAKE 
PR ‘CTS CO. Dept. 7, : MINN. 

Baby. Chicks, Leading Varieties, Circular 
STOCK,EGGS, Free. K.1. Miller, ,Lancaster,Mo. 
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LING AND TRAPPING 








A TRAPPING EXPERIENCE 

HEN the boys or even grown-ups 

have nothing to do in the fall and 
winter, I would advise them to 

If they are beginners they may not 
succeed the first trip, but they who have 
trapped before will have it eas 

First of all take your traps ( would ad- 
vise about three dozen for a beginner), 
and go on the prairies around creeks, 
rivers, etc., or in the woods. When you 
come to holes about 6 inches in diameter, 

ou will likely find skunks in the holes. 
Bet your traps at the entrance and drop 
grass over them so that they are out of 
sight and fasten with a stake or to as‘one, 
and if it is done properly, you are sure to 
have the animal that occupies the hole. 

Muskrats are often found in small 

yonds beside a river or creek. Their 
owen look like big stumps. If you 
near these, you will find a hole n y 
through which the animals enter, and the 
best trap for them is the No. O trap or the | an 
colony trap. The colony is set at the en- 
trance and as animals leave, they are 
caught, and sometimes you will get as 
many as six or even eight in one night in 
the same trap. 

As you go a little farther, you see tracks 
in the mud, always two and two. The 
are made by mink. As we follow his trac 
we find that he has gone into a hole in the 
bank, so we take a No. 1% trap, — 
make; make a little hole, set your tra’ 
this, then cover with grass. Always w - 
trapping, set your traps with mittens 
which have wax on the palms. This prop- 
erly done is almost a sure set 

Next we are going home from the river 
and as we go over a meadow we find a 
large hole with many tracks about, like 
those of dogs, but no one has a small dog 
around, so after looking over the tracks 
we find that they were made by a fox. We 
have found the hole, but how can we get 
him? A fox is a hard, if not the hardest, 
animal to take in a trap when set at the 
entrance of the hole. Take a dead chicken 
and hang it on a high stump; set several 
traps about it on the ground, ‘and as soon 
as the chicken gets tainted, it will attract 
foxes. I would advise a set of this kind to 
be made before a rain or storm so human 
scent will be destroyed. 

Now having done this, we go home. 
Next morning we come to the place we 
made a set for tne fox; as we come a little 
closer, what do we see? Why! we see a fox 
c: aught by the front foot. “Oh! but we are 
glad.” We try to go near, but the fox is 
jumping at us and trys to bite, so we take 
the rifle and take an aim at her head, pull 
the trigger and she falls dead. We go up, 
take her out of the trap, set them all again 
same as before, and go on to see if we have 
our other traps full too. 

Having a fox, some rats, and one or two 
mink, we come home and now we have to 
skin the animals. First we take the fox. 
We hang her up by the hind feet and cut 
the hide between the legs. Cut it up and 
down to root of tail, pull hide off feet, 
leaving claws on. We have the feet 
skinned, then the rest we skin just like a 
rabbit, being careful not to cut the skin. 
We are done skinning the fox, so now we 
take the mink and skin him just like the 
fox. Having skinned the mink, we take 


trap. 


tie rats, skin them in the same way and 
cut off tail, for the tail is no good. 
Now we have 


to stretch the hides. 


Take one large fur stretcher, steel ones 
being best; put the fox hide on it and pull 
edges of stretcher apart, brace, and we 





have one stretched. Now stretch the 
others in the same way, only on smalle 
stretchers. } 


When spring comes we have no time te 
trap or will not trap because the hides are 
poor. We lay Ten our ~ for the next 
season sell our hides e have three 
fox hides, 16 skunks, 24 rats, and 9 mink 
We sell the furs all for $126.00 Now that 
is what we earned from trapping in about 
three sr so you see it pays to trap 
—Edward Levy. 


TRAPPING HINTS 


The first thing in trapping is to kill the 
odor of the traps. This can be done by 
patent — in the —— or manure, 

them in eaves or spri 
them with blood. "Toons set in fo rime 
no curing as no unital can smell them 
where there are signs 


ay. 
n water, set tra 

proche ag or at the entrance to 

their dens. Five inches of water is not too 


or tracks of 

deep to set any trap. Cover trap lightly, 
tie a piece of wire ) inches long to chain 

of trap, and fasten to an heavy and 
similar to surroundings. animal 
when caught will dive for the deep and the 
weight of trap will drown him and make 
him safe. method can be used for 
m | mink, muskrat, beaver, otter, etc. 

In ‘trapping ‘the fox, wolf, etc., set the 
traps in trails where they are apt to go. 
Settle traps level with the ground and 
burn an armful of grass over them, as 
the animals like to dig into a camp-fire. 
Take a foot of the animal you are trapping 
and make tracks over trap, or set trap 
baited with fresh meat so animal must gc 
over trap to get it. Never touch anything 
with bare hands. 

Water Set for Different Animals 


Place a flat stone 15 inches from shore 
all under water except the pan covered 
with sod. Place bait of cat or Pabbit meat 
on stone over sod. Be sure that bait can 
not be reached except by ——as sod- 
covered pan. Stand in water le set- 
ting. Never ge near traps when they are 
not sprung. Never take your dogs with 
you when ogy When the snow is 
deep, set tra per bags. If traps 
freeze, put a and of salt around them. 
Patent baits are reliable 


BEGAN TRAPPING EARLY 

The only thing that I can remember was 
that I asked for a trap at Christmas time 
when I was only a little boy, 6 years old. 

l am 10 and have caught a few muskrats 
and skunk. This year | caught 10 musk- 
rats and 4 skunks. 

When my father got me my first trap I 
was the happiest boy her ne egpny A Talid 
not set it for any muskrats or skunk, as I 
was too little. I cet it around the house 
for rats and mice and caught two or three. 

The next year I had four or five steel 
traps and one morning I went away to set 
them. I set one in a fence ccrner, anot 
in a steep bank by a big swamp, another 
three rods west of it, and then about a 
half a mile off the trail 1 set another. Next 
— I was up quite early to see my 
traps went to see both of the tra 
the bank, but there was nothin 
I went on to the next one and - was a 
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skunk in it. The dog grabbed him and 
shook him up and then went off sneezi 
bev the scent. I took a = and kill 

him and took him home. t $2.50 for 
him. I caught another one . at year ina 
trap and got $1.00 for its skin. 

The next year I had a dozen trafs ahd 
set them around in good holes. I set one 
by our barn. My father had gone to town 
and when he came back he looked at the 
trap. It was about 9 o’clock at night. 
There was a skunk in it. He killed it and 
brought it to the house. It was a number 
four and we got 75 cents for it. The next 
one I got $3.50 for, the next one $3.25, and 
$2.25 fo or the next one. 

I got $9.50 for 10 muskrats I caught 
that year also.—Charles Allen. 


TRAPPING SMALL FUR BEARERS 
This is my method of taking the skunk. 
Any trap will do. They are the easiest to 
catch in running season or mating season. 
You do not have to cover traps for them. | 
Set your traps at entrance of holes or in | 
runways. Do not pull your trap when one | 
skunk is caught, there are more there. 
The way to kill them is to shoot them in 
the neck so as to cut backbone. They like 
gravelly places, weed patches, etc. Stretch 
them on boards for several days and they 
are ready for market. 
The Muskrat 
Search along banks for runways, set 
traps. about three inches in water or set 
om in als Sipe. Stake the ag in 
eep water pples, carrots, parsni 
4 bait. Also where there are tches 
is a good place to trap th or in corn 
fields. Skin muskrat like you do the skunk 
You can build a mound in the water and 
catch them. 
The Opossum 
Locate dens and set traps at entrance. 
Fish is good bait for them. In hollow 
trees, logs, and ditches are good places to 
trap them. They are about the same to 
trap as skunk. 
The Raccoon 
Water sets are the best. Get object to 
draw them to t They have a keen 
sense of smell. seems like they are 
always hungry. Corn fields are good 
places to trap them. They should not be 
cased, but cut down the belly. Honey is 
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DEFORMITIES CURED 


CLUB FEET of any variety, and at any reaSonable a 
can be made straight, natura! and use 
No lg Mle paris, no severe surgical operation, and the 
assured 


POTTS DISEASE when treated in time should result 

in no deformity; paralysis can be 

revented and the growth not interfered with. Write for 
formation and references. 


R 
SPINAL CURVATURE Doss, ccrvenes ana “ores 


those of long standing do well, No plaster paris, felt or 
leather jackets. Write for information and reference. 


HIP DISEASE in the painful stage can be relieved and 

the inflammation permanently arrested. 

ss deformity and loss of motion can often be cor- 
rected. No surgical operations or ya puerrengese 


INFANTILE PARALYSIS ¥<.c2 refer yon to many 

re swonaible people al! over 
the country, whose children, afflicted with Infantile Paraly- 
sis have been practically restored at this Sanitarium. 


DEFORMED KNEES AND JOINTS 9! many varictics 
ods of treatment, and if interested you should kuow about it. 
This is the only thoroughly equipped Sanitarium 
in the country devoted exclusively to the treatment 
of crippled and paralyzed conditions. 
ILLUSTRATED BOOK FREE {'s," Sowraet nk. wis wa 
THE McLAIN ORTHOPEDIC SANITARIUM 

986 Aubert Avenue ST. LOUIS, MO. 






























































Shoots all .22 short, .22 long and 
-22 long-rifle cartridges; ex- 
cellent for rabbits, squir- 
rele, hawks, crow . foxes 
and all smal, game 


and target work 
up to 200 yards. 


-22 rifle in the world! 


It’s a take-down, convenient to carry and clean. The tool steel 
working parts cannot wear out. Its Ivory Bead and Rocky Mountain 


sights are the best set ever on any .22. Has lever action—like a big 
ame rifle; has solid top and side ejection for saf and rapid accurate firing. 
— cosotnetaeal finish and su build balance. Price, round barrel, 


50; octagon, $16.00. @ Model 1 similar, but not take-down, prices, $12.15 up. 


peerage Seen cwemem. Soaks 
catalog. 


stamps postage for the 128-page Marlin 6 Willow St, New Haven, Conn, 





good bait. 
The Mink 


The hardest of them e to catch. Set 
in runways, belles lo ens, drifts, and 
around muskrat dens. mms in water 
along steep banks. Leave things around 
traps, looking like there had been nothing 
around. Muskrat and birds are bait; 
also fish, turtle, crawfish, and other water 
food. 

I only trapped one month this year. I 
caught seven skunk, 37 muskrat, 9 opos- 
sum, 3 coon, 10 mink, and 5 weasels. I 
got $76.75 for my catch. This was good | 
wages for one month. 

Hunting | 

We have rabbits, quail, squirrels, a few 
ducks. I do not kill quail. I hunt a good 
deal in winter. I have a good 12-gauge 
gun. I got it thisfall. I have a single shot 
rifle for squirrels. I killed 37 fox squirrels. 
and 45 bunnies last season with the rifle. 
I will make a better record this season 


with my 12 gauge. I have a hilly and 
place to hunt. | bees 0 bao 


brush 
hound, t months old. He is a cm 
hunter and a stayer. I killed 107 rabbi 











and they are still plentiful here. I like 
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you more cash than you can get 
worth of furs—anything—from one skin up. 








this a A for hunting and trapping.— 
Joseph Wall, Jr., Ind. 


Don’t toss your shell-belt off on the 
ground when you go to lie down or get in 
any unusual position. If you do, one of 
the shells are v t to be exploded by 
striking a stone, the frozen earth, or some 
other hard substance—and you never will 
know how it happened! 
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Mention Successful Farming’s guarantee when Gare . advertisers. 
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FERRETED FACTS FOR FARMERS 

tinued from page 8 

bitter attacks upon the President for as- 
suming a dictatorship and unconstitution- 
ally usurping the functions of Congress in 
seeking to control legislation. Hitch- 
eock, O’Gorman, Reed and Bristow, 
members of the Senate committee in 
charge of the bill, talked frequently and 
loudly of the necessity for further hear- 
ings, for. more information, and against 
the wisdom of hurrying action on a meas- 
ure of such vast importance. 

Not that any of these things showed 
Wall street’s hand, of course, or that any 
of the senators named were guided by any 
motive other than the ones they avowed. 


Vanderlip’s “‘Red Herring” 


It was a series of curious coincidences, 
however. You see, when Vanderlip was 
called before the Senate committee the 
members of that committee who sud- 
denly favored his plan for a central bank, 
instead of the several regional banks pro- 
posed by the House Bill were identically 
the same senators whom my friend says 
were in the golfing party with him at White 
Sulphur. And, more curiously still, the 
Vanderlip central bank plan for which 
these Democratic and Republican sena- 
tors suddenly became enthusiastic, was 
a very thinly veiled imitation of the Aldrich 
central bank plan which has m exceed- 
ingly popular with the money power and 
Wall street. 

Mr. Vanderlip is president of the Na- 
tional City Bank of New York. James 
Stillman, of Standard Oil, and J. Pier- 
pont Morgan, are members of the board 
of directors of his bank. George F. Baker 
is president of the First National Bank of 
New Y rk, commonly known as Standard 
Oil’s ,iggest bank and financial head- 

uarvcrs. The directors in.the National 
‘ity Bank alone are also directors in other 
banks, insurance companies, railroads, 
utility and other corporations with capital- 
ization of more than fifteen billions of dollars. 

It was, perhaps, pure coincidence that 
the only senators invited to the White 
Suplhur golfing party, excepting Senator 
Cummins, were members of the currency 
and banking committee. It was aremark- 
able coincidence, and of course nothing 
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who happened to be there playing golf 
with Mr. Vanderlip were the partie 
members of the committee who had, for 
various reasons, been opposing the earl 
passage of the kind oF a currency bill 
wanted by the President. 

As curious, this coincidence, as that one 
of these senators should have been Reed 
of Missouri, who a few years ago talked 
to death a resolution to investigate 
Standard Oil, explaining that it was pure 
accident, due to his ignorance of the Senate 
rules; as curious as that another of them 
should have been O’Gorman, who is now 
talked of as possible successor to Francis 
H. Murphy for boss of Tammany Hall, an 
organization whose votes in Congress 
have always been for anything that Stand- 
ard Oil has wanted. 

Of course none of these senators was 
trying to kill currency legislation! Who 
said they were? Neither was Vanderlip. 
Nor was he opposing the administration! 
He said he wasn’t! And he didn’t ap 
before the committee as representing Wall 
street or the money power, either! Again 
he said so himeelf Divesting himself 
wholly of connection with the fifteen bil- 
lions controlled by his bank, he told the 
committee that as a plain, patriotic Ameri- 
can citizen, with the welfare of the plain 
people only at heart, he wanted to help 
make a ing law! He was for the 
pending bill. It was a fine bill. All that 
needed to be done to it was to tear not the 
foundation, put in the new plan of under- 
ground construction and piping he pro- 
posed, and then it would be ect! 

They put it up to the President, some of 
the senators, and he told them what it 
meant. The only objection to the Vander- 
lip plan, he pointed out, was that it made 
the bill exactly what Wall street and the 
money power been trying for years to 
get, and exactly what he eclared 
they should not have. 

Big Stick Method 

Then, while the Republicans and Senator 
Hitcheock joined in a chorus of denun- 
ciation of caucus and big stick methods, 
the President announced that he didn’t 
a, to stand for any more nonsense. 

“We've got to have this law passed 
right away,’ he told senators for whom he 
sent. “You've had a chance to pass a 





else, that the members of the committee | non-partisan law, and all that has been 
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achieved has been delay." Now we're 
going to have action. Get busy.” 
course Mr. Wilson didn’t say just 
that, but that’s what he meant. And the 
Democrats got busy. They sent for the 
absentees, and they called a caucus of the 
Defhocxatic senators. The caucus lasted 
all the afternoon and a good part of the 
night, and it was a fine family row. When 
it was over, it was announced that it 
hadn’t been necessary to make the bill 
@ caucus measure, because all the Demo- 
crats were for it. Reed and O’Gorman 
backed up this statement with assurances 
that they had never meant seriously to do 
anything but support the administration, 
and even Hitchcock allowed that he 
guessed the President was right about it. 
They do say, though, that there was 
some mighty plain talk in that Democratic 
“conference,”” and that some of it would 
have made very sensational reading. 


POOR EYESIGHT 

In 1912, 26 per cent the of rural school 
children of New York suffered with defect- 
ive eyesight. What is true of New York 
is apt to be true of all states. The cause 
of it is no doubt improperly built or lit 
school houses and r Fight in the farm 
homes. Children should not be compelled 
to endure strong cross light in the school 
room, or read or study by either a dingy 
or a too strong bright light in the home. 


Every farmer ought to look up this 
lighting plant proposition for the farm 
home and around the stock buildings. 
Safety and efficiency are the two points 


to keep in mind when such a 
. Buy none except on “pay- 
when-satisfied” plan, give the 


"Before 


It is a good practice to answer adver- 
tisements from Successful Farming even 
though they also appear in other papers. 
For when you state that you are answer- 
ing the ad from Successful Farming you 
make Successful Farming responsible for 
every promise and description the adver- 
tiser makes concerning Ris . Our 
guarantee is back of cvery advertisement 
we accept. 


a thorough and satisfactory test 
accepting and paying for it. 
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I Want Every Reader of Successful —— to Write Me for My 
jogs 
Yes, sir, I want you, the man who is holding this paper in his hand right now to write me right 


away. I've got something special to offer you. I am 
shout fail for my catalogs and ts 
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peal to the readers of Successful Farming. 
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, can’t be beat in quality, and my direct 


pres Get my catalog giving all the facts. I will 
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‘and Pump 
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Ne. 94001—worth $8.50 in leading 
price 


: ws sists oa Pop. Shawl and fat from the Farmer's toil. 
2 — a a. srticiog Yes! the short-cut tocut- 
f smashes 


ay BAYS’ together to serve ourselves 
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BEHOLD! 


Order From This Advertisement 


from the bondage of high prices! 


order houses get their stocks. 


shipped to us and then re- 
shipped to you. And we 
save you the fortune in 


anything we 


But ape yj spo SEND BACK 
ou ever in you 
life. For nothing sare | ANYTHING! | 


your money. We will pay 
all shipping charges too. 
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TAO IL EAL Aa Vad 
THE SHORT-CU7T 22CUT-PRICE! 


Your day of Deliverance has come! 
Farmers’ Co-operative buying method—Factory-to-Farm. 
Our 3 Free 
to your fire-side. You sit in your easy chair and pick >ut all the Furniture, 
Clothing, Groceries, Implements, Jewelry—everything. Then you get your 
goods direct from the Factories—just like the mail 


















Here it is—with us—and this great 
It frees you forever 
bring 300 Great Factories 


will refund 





extra freight and handling 
cost that mail order houses 





‘or Her Christmas! ®#v* failed to save you. $2 BOOKS 
Lady's GenuineConey FurSet jovbers.wholessiers store. | |_ FREES 











eepers and all other go- 
betweens who have waxed 


price at est 
Maine to Mexico! 


bargains in 


arms, etc. 
The whole thrilling story 

is told in our burning new 
book, The Farmers’ iv- | for 

@ erance.” How we banded 


FeEE and neighboring farmers. | 3—Our Great Fact 
TRL How our sales soon mount- Cut-price List of Gro- 
ed into thousands month- cerles. It costs us $2 


ly. How distant farmers 
sought to buy. And atlast 
how we yielded. Now out- 
side orders are no longer 
declined. And we ship to 
farmers in every state. 


hands. 





Besides the “Farmers’ 
Deliverance” we send you 
postpaid positively ” ood 
1—The formers» 

operative 700-Page 

Catalog. It describes 
and pictures about 6,000 


Jewelry, Implements, Fire- 


2—The Co-operative 

Winter Fashion Book 
Women 
Children, many fabrics in 
actual photographiccolors. 


to put these books in your 
Yet all we ask is 
a postal with your name 
and address. Write today 
without fail and beat the 
high cost system 


Farmers Co-operative Co. 
Dept. 32, Gridley, Mlinois 
-—German-American State Bank, Gridley, 
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SPHAGNUM MOSS FOR FERN POTS 
_ Those who experience difficulty in get- 
ting ferns to produce a good healthy 
growth must remember ferns require a 
moist atmosphere but not a thoroughly 
soaked soil. Some means of supplying a 
moist atmosphere must be provided in the 
tiving room, and the earth in the fern pots 
may be made to retain the moisture by 
ing a layer of sphagnum moss, such as 
orists use, about the plant on the surface 
"The earth should be light and 
e earth shou ight an us 
and the drainage in the pot should Sagnet 
“0 prevent the earth from ing sour 
fern likes one position inste: 
onstant change. 

Sphagnum moss will make a splendid 
drainage if placed in the bottom of pots 
with a few bits of charcoal or pebbles. It 
only requires a little in each pot for ferns 
or other plants.—J. T. T. 


BEAUTIFUL FLOWERS FROM BONES 
One of the richest fertilizers for plants 
grown in pots is easily made from bones 
of fowls and meat that has not been salted. 
Place a quantity of broken bones in an 
earthen jar and pour over them asolution 


of a 


of strong lye. In a few days the mass ma 
be stirred with a stick, it will be f 
to be a sort of mush. 


Place a teaspoonful of this solution in a 
gallon of water and apply to the soil about 
plants about — a re » tes 

itrogen, phosphoric acid, potash, li 
and other essentials are thus , and 
the starved or exhausted earth in the pot 
will immediately take those elements up 
and transfer them to the weak or sickly 
plant, producing a healthy foliage, and a 
richer and greater quantity of bloom. 

If soil in a flower or even vegetable bed 
in the open seems exhausted, and some- 
thing oa to be lacking for the produc- 
tion of specimens, try applying the 
same solution to the soil and watch the 


results. 





Lawns that are producing a thin gene 
of grass can be recruited quickly by the 
use of such an application. It is simply 
securing what was once in vegetable mat- 
ter, but was taken up and transformed 
into animal matter. e laws of nature 
must be obeyed if we secure the best re- 
on = gpatemts plant life from the soil. 


MAKING LIQUID MANURE 
Many lovers of flowers who realize their 
plants should be fed on liquid fertilizer, 
are apt to refrain from the use of the same 


~ | owing to the disagreeable task of makingit 


and the odor that arises from the use o 
such when not De ay | made or used. 

Secure some sheep manure. Pulverized 
is best. This can be secured from many 
farmers, or can be purchased from florists 
at @ reasonable figure. Place some in a 
muslin salt sack, and lay in a pail of water 
for a few hours until the water mes the 
color of tea, and apply this to the earth 
in the window boxes or flower pots. 

There is but little odor from this appli- 
cation. The vessel need not be kept in- 
doors unless it is freezing weather, and 
then it may be kept covered or placed in 
the cellar. 

For flowering plante this fertilizer will 
increase the quantity of bloom, the size of 
the flowers, and give much brighter tints. 

For begonias and other plants where the 
foliage is a feature, a little well rotted cow 
manure added to the sheep manure and 
soaked in the eame manner and applied 
to the earth in which the plants are grc w- 
ing will brighten up the leaves and increase 
their size, and the whole plant will be re- 
newed in vigor.—J. T. T 


When the farmer understands that the 
last strippings of a dairy cow is over 500 


per cent richer in cream than the first few 





Pulls, he may be a little more thorough in 
is work during the milking-hour:. 





THE FURNITURE GIFT FOR 
CHRISTMAS 
The gift that will serve its recipient in 
some way, and thus add to her or his 
leasure, makes the best Christmas gift. 
n the class of common sense, practical 
gifts belongs the furniture gift, especially 
when the gift is intended for mother, 
father, grandparents or aunt. What man 
does not enjoy the comfort of a big easy 
chair when he settles back at the end of his 
day’s work to read his favorite paper. 
t woman does not find equal pleasure 
in a handsome rocker? Or, perhaps, a 
work table will please her fancy most. 
The list of furniture gifts is a long one, and 
the buyer may spend any sum from a 
small amount to many dollars. 

The davenport and the bookcase make 
excellent gifts. And nothing delights the 
practical housewife more than a kitchen 
cabinet. The kitchen is the one room of 
the house that is her special domain, and 
anything that will add to its convenience 
and orderliness will please the mistress 
thereof. The purchase of a kitchen cabi- 
net is money well invested, for it will last 
through many a Christmzs. 

Of course, in buying furniture one ought 
to know just what the family or the mother 
or father meeds for the house. Several 
- f° in together on such purchases. — 


THE GUIDING STAR 


Hung in the purple splendor of the night 
By csunen wphchent® in the midnight skies, 
The countless stars burn steadfastly to light _ 
The dark earth's winding paths till shadow-rise. 


Of all the stars in night’s unfathomed space 
The sailor seeks but one to guide him true; 
Up through the night he looks with quiet face; 
e star has failed him not the ages through. 


So are the hearts of men as numberless 
As stars that light dim chartless realms abovet 
But one there is that guides to happiness— 
The never-failing heart of one true love! 
—Arthur Wallace Peach. 
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apres reiepdicinabiniss $80. What are 7 


Post 
Toasties? 


Thin, wafery bits of choice 
IndianCorn—perfectly cooked; 
delicately favoured; then 
toasted to an appetizing golden 
brown, and packed in tightly 
sealed packages without being 
touched by hand. 








AS fe G-- » Mur “Toasties” are for breakfast 


a “ ¢@ ¢ 7 or any other meal—served 

oO , direct from package with cream 
WO ZZ Chastuas. aes ee 
5 v 1s: 


- Ay Anaolte Chadbovere Semere . 
CZ te Chodho </ Post Toasties are conven- 
ient, save a lot of time and 


(What is the Christmas spirit? Is it the glittering shop-windows, deco- please the palate immensely! 
rated and a~dazzle with Christmas emblems and gifts; the thronging and 
wr: ling of My Syn yak f Be gay wr posed em eyed the name 
of Christmas? Is it to ound in heaps of presents given returned; 

or at groaning tables; or beside the Christmas tree; or in the midst of the But after all, a trial is the 
revels of the season? It may be found there, and yet it is possible for one best answer. 

to be in the very midst of all this and miss the spirit of Christmas. 


(The Christmas spirit is the flower of the steadfast pu »which holds | | 
us, throughout the year, to the best and truest in our relations with each Grocers everywhere sell 


other and with our own hearts. It blooms at Christmas time. There can 
be no blossom without a parent plant, and the life which is barren of the 
qualities of generosity aad eaanass during the rest of the year, cannot - 
hope to feel the true Christmas spirit. Post Toasties 
(Christmas is a time of love. The supremest proof of love which the world 
has ever seen was given it in the birth of the Christ-child, and it is the love 
which He has inspired —— hearts So = Him wa pt wen other, 
which has helped the world to grow steadi tter, since His day, even in 

spite of the forces of evil. The most loviag heart is the one which blossoms THE RANG E T H AT BAKES 
fullest with the glowing flowers of the Christmas spirit, but to have a loving 
heart is not a matter of a few days or weeks; it is the result of our daily 
thought and life. There is no chance for the unloving to feel the Christmas 
spirit until the seed of love is planted in their hearts. 


Christmas is a time of e and good will. But if during the whole year 
our minds are filled with hard thoughts and the conception of unki 
deeds towards others, how can we echo the angel-song the shepherds 
heard? We cannot even hear it, because our ears are dulled by the dis- 
cord of our lives. 

(Christmas is a time of giving, but it is not a wearisome formality, gone 
through once a year, for appearances’ sake, its expense grudged and the 
returns for what is given greedily scrutinized. No! It is the sweet and 
generous impulse of the heart. Those who give most, love to give best, 
and with these there can be no unworthy barter or extravagance, for their 
simplest gift is prized by the receiver because the spirit of the giver goes 
with it. 

(Christmas is a time of hope and faith. Sad hearts there are, each year, 
to whom the “Merry Christmas” seems a mockery, yet even for them has 
the spirit of Christmas its message. Grief, pain, loss of friends, poverty, 
disappointment, heart-break—ah, yes! but on this blessed day was born 
that Son of God who was also Son of Man, and understanding all human 
sorrow, has the power to comfort all who mourn. 


@ Without the Christmas, there could have been no lowly years of example 
and ministry, no Gethsemane, no Calvary, no Easter Day! Think what 
these things mean to us, and especially to those who are in trouble; and 
rejoice, though with tears in your eyes, for the great Gift of Christmas! 









































{The blossom of the Christmas season will fade, as the days go by, but 
the parent stalk which nourished it grows on throughout the year, to bloom 
again next Christmas! For in the heart where love and hope and faith 
abide, the heart which delights in peace and good-will,dwelleth the secret 
and the source of the Christmas spirit! 
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* For some one will tell me: 


“The Week Before Christmas” 


Oh, the week before Christmas the packages come! 
One looks like a dolly, one looks like a drum— 
But Pa says a package, like some folks he knows, 
Is seldom exactly what people suppose; 

You cant tell by how they are wrapped up or tied 
Precisely the truth of what's on the inside. 


¥ 


And the week before Christmas Ma tells us to wait 
And not be impatient, or certain as fate 

We'll spoil all our Christmas and lose all our fun 

If we get so much as one package undone. 

But Ma sometimes says she will take just one peep 
To see if the package holds things that won't keep! 


Through the week before Christmas | dream every night 
Of bundles and packages, heavy and light. 

And daytimes I can’t even look anywhere 

“Now, don’t go in there!” 
And Ma she hides things just as quick as can be, 

While Pa acts unconscious and like he don’t see. 


% 


All the week before Christmas it seems every day 
That Christmas gets further and further away. 
With packages hid under beds and on shelves 
Until it seems like they are hid from themselves! 
Why, everything drags until even the clock 

Can put in an hour from its “tick” to its “‘tock!” 


Oh, the week before Christmas! It's fine, just the same. 
I wish all the children that's poor, sick and lame, 
And haven't a package or bundle to come 
That looks like a dolly or looks like a drum, 
Could come to our house—What a great time 'twould be 
If all of them could be impatient with me! 

—Wilbur D. Nesbit. 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 





Y ou 
’ @~Sone sagen 
wee ~ 


A Superb WING Piano 
or Player-Piano, Prepaid 


The most surprising—most amazing 

offerever made. We,the manufacturers of Wing 
Pianos for 45 years will send you a genuine Wing 
Piano or Wing Player-Piano, tested and guaranteed 
by us, without one penny from you. You do busi- 
ness direct with the factory, which has sent out 
more than 45,000 pianos. 


No Money Down 
Freight Prepaid 


We ask no money down—no security— 





,no deposit in your bank—no guarantee. Just 
Sone any 


@ from our large yoy We 
employ no of any kind to visit and 





annoy you. We'll ship the instrument, no money 
down—all freight paid in advance by us. While 
the piano is in your home use it just as if you 
owned it. Play the piano—let your friends play 
it. Examine it carefully—inside and outside, 
Take music lessons on it if you like. At the end 
of the 4 weeks trial. if you wish, you may return 
the piano at our expense. Not a penny to pay 
for tie pleasure of using it four weeks. 


Rock-Bottom Price Direct 
From The Factory 


ere 
You will be amazed at our rock-bottom 
direct-from-the-fictory proposition on the gen- 
tine highest grade Wing. No other manufac- 
turer has dared to meet our baffling offer. Let 
us quote you prices that local dealers cannot 
possibly approach, on tlie sweetest toned piano, 
positively guarant for 40 years. Al! freight 
prepaid by us. 4 weeks free trial first. 


A piano, as you know, is the treasure that 
completes the home furnishings. Without a 
piano there is always one thing missing. Your 
opportunity is bere now. You beve a piano in 
your home free any time you want fe. Lee Axe are 
charmed with the delightful tone--the splendid beauty 
f the Wing Piano, send it bh ot our aepenne Un- 

are fully satisfied, we would rather you would 

because 





Dept 3529 
Wing — 18th St. 
and 


pot Bee we want every Wing to sell an- 
wee your old Organ or Piano on the most 


liberal! ~ 7 Af fm Be sure to get our propos: 
fore you sell or trade your old instrument. Do noi overs 
dook this opportunity. 


Valuable Book 


“The Book of C lete 
Free Information About Pianos” 
is book is absolutely free. it is one of oe 


piano ever publi 136 pages. 
yoo sess hve Se ~~ wen "it contains ten teats to 


soy & tests to piano 
FX, will know aw iy solutely whether tha hat plane isa 
You see Y we can give you an 





ony ate ~ Bh Cae, 4 yeor gunrantee 
from the manufacturer. Send coupon below. 


WING & | SON (Est 1868) 


h Avenue 
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FEEDING THE CHILDREN 


By MANTHEI HOWE 


1 gre 


eri oe eee a 


URING the holidays, sometimes 
D every day, the little pea le live not 
Yhildren under 


wisely but too well 
12 years of age are the most frequent vic- 
tims of this mistaken bounty. 

You may, possibly, believe that common 
sense is a sufficient guide in making out 
the child’s bill of fare. Experience has 
taught us otherwise. For instance, the 
case of the nine months old baby who was 
enjoying a meal of a buckwheat cake. We 
remonstrated with the mother but she 
assured us that it agreed with the baby. 
We could not convince her that the pastey 
skin and scrawny hands meant that the 
baby was not well nourished; that he had 
the best chance in the world to develop 
a serious stomach or intestinal disorder. 
He did not cry or fret, so she was satisfied 
that buckwheat cakes were proper food 
for the baby. 

That one case did a great deal to con- 
vince me that it is absolutely essential that 
the mother realize what is a proper bill 
of fare for the child. 

During the first year milk should be the 
principal article of food. In the second 
year this can be varied with meat broths, 
porridges, fruit juices and the pulp of 
cooked fruits. The change from the liquid 
diet to solid food should be gradual, 

One woman said, “Oh what’s the use of 
being so fussy?” Well, what’s the use of 
making the child pay for the parents’ 
ignorance or laziness; what’s the use of 
starting him out with an impaired diges- 
tion and a poor physical condition? 

No child under seven years of age should 
be allowed to drink tea, coffee or alcoholic 
drinks. I make no exception to that state- 
ment, These beverages are stimulants 
that are slow but sure poison when intro- 
duced in the delicate system of the child. 
Their continued use means nervousness 
and general health below par. Milk and 
water, with an occasional cup of chocolate 
are the accepted drinks of childhood. 

Milk is always recommended, except 
in rare cases. See that the child con- 
tinues to drink and enjoy milk, for noth- 
ing is so discouraging to a physician as 
when he gets a case of typhoid or tuber- 
culosis and prescribes milk, only to be met 
with the wail, “But I can’t drink milk. I 
hate it.” I knew one tubercular patient 
who did not like eggs, milk or beefsteak. 
Surely a discouraging outlook for a speedy 
recovery. Notions and dislikes of certain 
foods are usually due to habits. Do not 
allow a child to cultivate such habits. 
With the exercise of patience and ’suasion 
most children will finally eat or drink any- 
thing. Keep them in that sensible con- 
dition, and it will save everybody much 
worry if the child has to pass through a 
crisis that requires special and rigid diet- 
ing 

Cream is a good form of fat for the grow- 
ing child. Meat fat is not so easily digest- 
ed and is usually distasteful to children. 
Butter and cream are better means of 
supplying them with the necessary fat. 
Bread and butter or bread and cream 
make a good lunch. 

“Piecing between meals’’ is a most per- 
nicious habit, ending in a loss of appetite 
and distaste for regular meals. However, 
that does not mean that a child should be 
content with merely three daily meals. 
Most healthy children require five meals. 


































In this particular, the appetite is a good 
guide, If the child is hungry in the fore- 
noon or after the mid-day meal, give him 
a piece of bread and butter or cream, a cup 
of broth or crackers and milk. Some 
children, especially rapidly growing boys, 
wake up in the night, complaining of being 

hungry. A cup of hot chocolate or a glass | 
= milk is not only harmless but quite 


ecessary. 

“On the bill of fare for the child of four 
or six years put eggs, meat once a day 
(preferably beefste roast or mutton 
chops). Baked or boiled potatoes are 
good. Spinach, string beans and peas are 
the best ve etables, but they should 
always be well cooked and mashed. 

Cereals form the soos, stand pec for 
breakfast and supper; well and 
seasoned with plenty of cream, > her form 
a palatable and nourishing part of the 
diet. ‘Three hours cooking is not too 
much for porridges. 

At every meal you may serve bread, 
biscuits or crackers. By that, however, 
we mean stale bread or toasts. Up to the 
fourth year it is better to serve cream, 
instead of butter with the bread. 

No one should eat pastry, certainly not 
a child of six. The best desserts for that 
age are custards, rice, corn starch, sepions, 
farina and bread puddings, baked a 
and prune dishes. If the older chikdece 
indulge in pastry the least harmful are 
the one crust pies 

Y ou remember what George Meredith 
says, “Ugly is only half way to a thing.” 
This applies to children’s food. Floating 
Islands and other pretty but harmless 
concoctions are always popular and appeal 
to the child. 

Ice cream, if pure, is always bag pee 
in the eyes of a amall boy or pul It must 
be eaten slowly and not inc ulged in too 
frequently, otherwise it may impair di- 
gestion. 

Do not allow the child to taste and 
sample rich foods, and highly spiced 
dainties. Complicated samples of culi- 
nary art are not for children. Though 
small, they are intensely human and you 
know it’s human nature to want whatever 
tastes good. So caution the servants 
against giving the children “tastes” of 
goodies in the pantry or kitchen. For the 
same reason, do not bring young children 
to the table where they see new and appe- 
tizing dishes, 

All children should have some fruit 
every day. Oranges, cooked prunes and 
= apples head the list. Peaches may 
Cherries are not a 


Se ree in season. : 
child’s fruit, but seeded grapes in moderate 
quantities may be allowed. In summer 


exercise care in looking the fruit over -_ 

washing carefully. Too ri unri 
dirty fruit is responsible ie muc 
testinal trouble. 

Put the ban on bananas. That sounde | Cam 
suspiciously like a pun, although it was 
not so intended. In all seriousness and | es 
contrary to popular opinion, bananas are 
indigestible and consequently harmful to 
the child. The other day, when shopping, 
I saw a year old baby munching a banana. 
I’m sure he had colic that ht. (Our 
babies never suffered from —_ 
Editor) 

The following list comprises the most 
harmful food for a child under seven years: 
















































A naval officer I know 
canceled a lot of engage- 
ments last week in order 
to devote the time to 
his dentist. 


“T am going ona long cruise,” 
he said, “and I know the value 
of good teeth. Good teeth mean 
good health afloat or ashore and 
a man can’t do his work well 
unless he has good teeth.’’ 

In the army and thenavy,and 
in all great industrial spheres 
the value of good teeth is 
being recognized. Statistics 
prove that sound, clean teeth, 
preserve health and promote 
business efficiency. 

The twice-a-year visit to the 
dentist and the twice-a-day use 
of Colgate’s Ribbon Dental 
Cream (the efficient, deliciously 
flavored dentifrice )insuresound 
clean teeth, better health and 
better looks. 


You too 
should use 
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meats or vegetables, highly seasoned 
gravies,. cabbage, onions, tomatoes, nuts, 
salads, pastry and pancakes. 

(1) Teach the child to gat slowly and 
chew thoroughly. Twenty-four chews to 
a mouthful may be somewhat exaggerated, 
but it is an exaggeration on the safe side. 

(2) No mincing or “piecing” between 
meals. If he will not eat at mea! time 
and the food is palatable, let him go until 
the next meal. 

(3) Do not urge a child to eat if he 
seems to lack the appetite. 

(4) Give them plenty of time at the 
table and a few minutes quietness before 
the meal begins. 

School children, though coming from 
good homes, are frequently improperly 
nourished. 


Wake them early enough in the morning | 


that they may have time to dress and eat 
a leisurely breakfast. Do not allow them 
to go to school without breakfast, even if it 
necessitates a note to explain their tardi- 
ness. 

In cold weather, it is better that the 
child shall have a plate of warm soup, 
instead of the traditional cold lunch or 
noon day snack. It is unfortunate that 
the primary scholars are not allowed re- 


Sausage, pork, salt or smoked fish, fried | 








cess with a sufficient time for a glass of 
milk, or a light lunch. 

The subject of candy is one frequently | 
broached, and concerning which there has | 
been heated discussion. Personally, I) 
believe that the normal healthy child | 
needs a certain amount of sweets. i 
need should be supplied with good home- 
made molasses candy or a pure grade of 
sweet chocolate or French creams. 
course they must not make a meal of it, 
or indulge the first thing in the morning; 
but sweets, pure and in moderation, are 
healthful. 

You have doubtless seen a good many 
babies who were fretful and irritable. The 
mothers probably told you that the babies 
were teething. They were perhaps, but 
usually faulty feeding is the cause of their 
fretting. Cases of convulsions in young 
children are often the result of indi 
tions in diet. We knew of one baby who 
had an attack of acute indigestion and 
great pain, after eating a raw apple and a 
ew raisins. 

In older children ov resting and di- 
gestive disturbances manifest themselves 
with unmistakable signs. A coated tongue, 
flushed cheeks, dull headache and some 
nausea, cries aloud for stomach rest. Re- 
duce the amount of foods, a liquid diet is 
best. Give the child a cathartic, and a cool 

ing if there is fever. "These few 





simple measures are usually efficient. Try 
to keep them from over eating. If their 

petites are distressingly hearty, reduce | 
their rations occasionally. 


POULTICE-MAKING 

Poultice-making for the relief of pain is | 
as old as civilization, and yet not all home 
nurses know how to do it properly. 

Flaxseed poultices, so often where 
a “drawi agent is required, should be 
mixed with boiling water, stirring con- 
stantly with a spatula. Cook until thick 
enough to drop from the knife, take from 
he tes hed beat well to e it light. 
Spread the mixture a quarter of an inch 
thick between old, soft muslin which has 
been sterilized. Turn over the edges, la 
the poultice on a hot plate, and cover wi 
another so as to retain the heat until 
applied. 

‘est its temperature by laying it against 
your cheek, so there may be no danger of 
yurning the patient. If too hot, cool by 
exposure to the air before applying. 
Cover the poultice with a thick, soft cloth 
so as to retain the heat as long as possible. 

Poultices should not remain on longer 
than an hour, as by that time their tem- 
om mgr will be lower than that of the 

y. On removing, wipe theskin dry,rub 
with sweet oil or vascline, and cover with 
a warm, dry cloth.—M. E. 8. H., Michigan 
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The Telephone Doors 


of the 


HEN you lift the Bell 
Telephone receiver from the 
hook, the doors of the nation open 


for you. 


Wherever you may be, a multitude 
is within reach of your voice. As 
easily as you talk across the room, 
you can send your thoughts and 
words, through the open doors of 
Bell Service, into near-by and far- 


off states and communities. 


At any hour of the day or night, 
you can talk instantly, directly 
with whom you choose, one mile, 
or a hundred, or two thousand 
miles away. 


Nation 


This is possible because 7,500,000 
telephones, in every part of our 
country, are connected and work 
together in the Bell System to 
promote the interests of the people 
within the community and beyond 
its limits. 

It is the duty of the Bell System to 
make its service universal, giving to 
everyone the same privilege of 
talking anywhere at any time. 


Because as the facilities for direct 
communication are extended, the 
people of our country are drawn 
closer together, and national wel- 
fare and contentment are promoted. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 
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BEATS ELECTRIC 
OR GASOLINE 


s FREE-Send No Money 
ask you to pay us a cent until you have used 
Hats in vers own 
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THE PROMISE—ITS MEANING ee 


By ANNETTE CHADBOURNE SYMMES 


“FOR BETTER, 


F ail the world loves a lover, it is also | 


profoundly interested in the culmi- 

nation of courtship—marriage. The 
crustiest cld bachelor, the most con- 
firmed old maid, has, however carefully he | 
or she tries to conceal it, a warm spot at 
heart for the two brave young things start- | 
ing out on the journey of life a 
Parents live over their own bridal days in 
those of their children, and the young, in 
the golden spring of Romance, look at 
them in awed wistfulness, forecasting their 
own mating-time. 

There is a peculiar and touching solem- 
nity about a marriage, which is felt by all 
who have the least delicacy of perception. 
The uncertainty of even the safest-seem- 
ing marriages, which older people realize 
so well, gives a deep and abeand painful 
interest to the vow, uttered by the groom: 

“I, John, take thee, Mary, to my 
wedded wife, to have and to hold, from 
this day forward, for better, for worse, for 
richer for poorer, in sickness and health, 
to love and to cher.a, till death do us 
part.” And when the bride repeats her 
similar pledge, there are few who listen 
with dry eyes. 

I believe, however, that there would be 
a great change in the world of marriage 
if every man and woman who contem- 
plates taking this vow or who has already 
taken it, should seriously study it and 
what it means. Many couples would not 
marry, and still more would separate, if 
they took solemn account of this promise. 
Let us consider it phrase by phrase. 

“For better for worse’ comes first, and 
therefore would seem to have been con- 
sidered most important by the clergy who 
composed this service. It evidently does 
not refer to vicissitudes of property nor 
of physical change, since these possibilities 
are covered by following phrases, thus I 
take it to mean the uncertainties of the 
mental and spiritual life of man—the real 
I, which counts more than all external 
circumstances. 

Most brides would smile pityingly at 
the presumptuous mortal who would sug- 

est that they really didn’t know their 
frideqvecm very well when they married 
him, and yet, in five years time, if they 
were honest enough to admit it, they would 
confess the truth of the suggestion. The 
man you meet as an acquaintance is 
one; when he becomes your lover, he shows 
another personality; and marriage reveals 
a third, in which the other two are fused, 
and which is yet different from either of 
them. I believe most wives will agree to 
this statement; I also believe it is true, no 
matter how long and intimately the couple 
have known each other. And what ap- 
plies to the man, in this connection, ap- 
plies equally to the woman. 

In the case of life-long friends the 
change is more gradual, and the intimate 
knowledge of each other’s life and manner 
of thought and feeling renders the change 
less apparent, But what of the coup 
who come from the extreme bounds of the 
United States to meet, and love, and 
marry? A few months transforms this 





courteous friend into a passsionate lover, 


FOR WORSE’ 


yet a few months more, and he becomes 
the husband of a woman who knows little 
of his home-life, or of his tastes and in- 
clinations, who is forbidden by delicacy 
to approach many important subjects 
with him, whose life is placed in the hands 
of a man almost a stranger to her in all 
but the vital fact of his love. 

No matter how hard lovers try to be 
honest with each other, they rarely achieve 
honesty. They are blinded by the golden 
glamour of love, and cannot distinguish 
things in their true relations arid propor- 
tions. It is only when this high tide of 
passionate adoration has lowered a little, 
that man and woman stand revealed to 
each other as they are. 

The fault is with eyes that will not see, 
as well as with acts which unconsciously 
mislead and deceive, and the only way 
to clear up these misconceptions is the old 
way of “summering wintering to- 
gether.” 

Sooner or later, perhaps before 24 hours 
have elapsed after the wedding, the little 
idiosyncrasies of the newly-w in te 
force themselves upon each other's at- 
tention. There has not been time for any- 
thing really im t to ruffle the seren- 
ity of the sea of life upon which they have 
embarked, so they have a chance to notice 
minutely the personal habits of their fel- 
low-voyager as tney have never had be- 
fore, y will never have again. 
The most trivial matters are often the 
cause of such bitter woe as would seem 
absurd to any one else, and to themselves, 
later on, but now it is a serious matter. 

The intimacy of married life perhaps re- 
veals untidy habits, or carelessness; per- 
haps there is a touch of petulance, or small 
lapses in table-manners, etc. 

If only both parties can keep their dis- 
illusionment to themselves for a few 
weeks, the chances are that no harm will 
be done. They will learn to accept some 
of these things, make allowance for others, 
and tactfully overcome still others; the 
real business of life will claim their atten- 
tion, and these petty matters will be rele- 
pon to the background where they be- 


"There are deeper causes of disillusion- 
ment, however, not so easily disposed of; 
mental and spiritual lacks 
before, and perhaps gravely affecting the 
stability of the union. There may a 
strain of coarseness and animalism in the 
man, tendencies to intem ce, little 

uestionable skirmishes on the outski 
dahenesty, but little religious feeling, a 
certain prosiness, unnoticed in courti 
days, and the woman may awake to find 
herself wedded to a commonplace man 
instead of the wonderful hero she supposed 
she had married. 

A -y pe 3 —y ye an gen may 
nd a lack of depth in his wife, nagging 
habits, vanity, extravagance, flirtatious 
B. in combination 7 
separate the mysterious creature 
qpune and hodislep ainaen babel Go te ea 
turns into a mere woman, no bet- 
ter than the wives of Jones and Smith, for 
whom he has felt such superior pity. 


tendencies, 
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OU have a right to ex- 

pect comfortable fit as 
well as warmth in your Win- 
ter Union Suits. 


WELLASTie 


Ribbed-Fleeced Underwear 


All that you expect in perfect- 
fitting, pleasant-feeling, long- 
wearing undergarments are found 
in VELLASTIC Union Suits. 
They are ribbed for smooth, easy 
fit— fleece-lined for comfort and 
warmth. Though medi ight, 
VELLASTIC is warmer than 
many of the heavy, bulky under- 
wears and more comfortable than 
i all of them. 


i VELLASTIC warmth and com- 
fort is insured because the fleece 
cannot wash awey or grow soggy. 


For Men, Women and Children 
} Separate garments as well as Union 
Suits at your dealer’s—S0c and up. 
i] The Bodygard ‘Shield is your safe- 
} guard — look for it. 
Write for the B 
gard Book No, 
UTICA KNITTING CO. 
Utica New York 
Makers of Bodygard Under- 
Sem. Qnsteditan Reusedl 








\ Merry Christmas 
for that Boy of Yours! 
BOYS’ MAGAZINE ©°C\° WALTER GAMP 


is the finest boy's publication in the world. 


Of | TWESCOTT F. REDFIELDEO., 609 Main St., Smethpert, Pa- 


TheBO YS’ MAGAZINE at ali news-stands 10 cents a copy 








DAVID WHITE, Dept. 26, 419 E. Water St., Milwaukee, Wis. 














Now is the time our heading must be 
remembered. You married “for better” 
and “for worse” also, and this is a portion 
of the “worse.” Just as long as you can 
endure life with the other partner without 
degradation, it is your duty to do so, for 
the sake of your vow. it silently, 
bravely; do not bid for sympathy from 
others. Bear your burden with too much 
— to let any one see it is a burden. 

specially do not confide in your friends, 
or ask advice of them. 

At the same-time, it is well for women 
especially, to remember that men often 
have a rough but true perception of values 
which they may lack, and that much which 
offends them at first may be right in a 
larger sense than they could then under- 
stand. 

There are many inevitable heartaches 
before the married pair get to running 
smoothly in double harness, but love and 
trust, and strong reliance on help from 
above, will enable almost any honest 
couple to adjust their differences after 
awhile. 

Often, however, the intimacy of mar- 
riage reveals unsuspected virtues and 
charms in each other to the pair. ‘“‘No- 
body knows how good he is, but me,” 
said the wife of a quiet, unassuming man. 
That simple sentence told the tale of .a 
love, great and tender, which never fal- 
tered in the face of trouble and disap- 
pointment, which shielded its object from 
the buffets of the world, and encouraged 
its feeblest efforts towards the right, a love 
which bore for, and with, the weak, im- 
pulsive, loving woman who paid it such a 
tribute. There are many such men, shy, 
reserved, carefully concealing their best 

ualities from all but their nearest and 

earest; there are women who grow out 
ofthe trivialities of girlhood into wouderful 
wives and mothers—oh yes, there is apt to 
be a “for better’’side to the contract, as 
well as a “for worse”’ side. 

But as the duty of the “for worse” is 

tient labor, that of the “for better’ is 
oving appreciation. Do not let one of 
these great souls live by your side a life- 
time and not know that you, at least, 
understand and appreciate them. ‘Such 
people are often shy and self-depreciatory, 
inclined to under-rate what they do. Give 
them the blessing of your appreciation, to 
encourage and help them on, and do not 
delay so long that your acknowledgement 
of their ness must be sobbed out over 
a casket. 

There is a type of the “for worse’ phase 
of marri which few are called to face, 
and which calls for the highest courage 
and loyalty. I refer to that deterioration 
in the moral fiber which may perhaps 
bring at once honest man to the felon’s 
dock, as an embezzler, or a woman to a 
— where her good name is lightly 


t seems to me that the man or woman 
who can be faithful through a heart-rend- 
ing experience like this, true to themselves 
and to their unfortunate partner, is the 
most wonderful example of devotion which 
we can see. There are hundreds of them, 
however, in the world, pew do just that 
thing. re are men ing positions 
of trust today, who would be “down and 
out”’ if their wives had not stood by them 
believed in them, helped and enco 
them, got them started on the right path 
again, and forced them to keep in it for 
very shame at abusing such fidelity. 

- Phere are men who v9 stayed —_ 
their erring wives, helped them to win the 
respect of the world again, who have put 
behind them the shame and sorrow she 
has caused them, and thought only of the 
possibilities of good in her, and how she 
could be led into safe paths once more. 

So, as we look at the world of married 
people around us, we must be glad that 
so many are bravely climbing up the hill 
of life ther, helping ¢ other, as 
they stumble, and ever drawing nearer to 
the joy of an eternal union abides. 
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50c a Garment 
| Union Suit, $1 } ' 
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Sheds Water Like a Duck 


Not a drop can reach your feet, if your shoes have 
been treated with Dri-Foot. The leather is water-tight, but 
not oily nor greasy. It is more comfortable, because softer, 
and wears better, because it’s pliable and can’t crack. 


DRI-FODT ? 


Waterproofing for Shoes 


Get ready for winter by giving the shoes of the whole 
family a dose of Dri-Foot. Good for black or tan. Easy 
to apply and costs a fraction as much as rubbers. 


If your shoe or general store dealer can’t supply 
send their names and oa 


25 cents for a Full Stze Can—in Canada, 35¢. 
enougn to keep your shoes waterproof for a whole season. 


FITZ CHEMICAL CO. 679 Broad Street, Phillipsburg, N. J. 
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RURAL SCHOOL EQUIPMENT; 


A Simple Outfit tor Teaching Cooking 
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Model equipment for teaching cooki 
room for $50. Outfit sugges 


SMALL cooking department could 
A be set up in one corner of any rural 
school house in the land for less 
than $5. But just suggest to the average 
district school board that, in your opinion, 
cooking should be added to the list of 
things taught country school girls and 
very likely you will not get far. The heads 
of the powers will shake as some rough 
estimates of the cost are recited to you. 
And something will be said about mort- 
gaging the school house. The average 
country school board, in other words, be- 
lieves it a large undertaking to equip the 
little district school to teach cookery. 
In Actual Use 

The experience of Kansas, where nearly 
600 rural schools have found it possible to 
install small cooking departments in the 
last two or three years, should be worth 
something. A few years ago the people 
of that state were agreed that domestic 
science was a fine thing for girls tostudyin 
college but of course it was out of the ques- 
tion to teach it in the country schools. It 
would cost too much. Laboratories were 
required to teach cooking, they said, and 
no country school house had a place for a 
laboratory» Much less did the school 
board have money to buy one. 

Then the state, through its chief pro- 
moter for rural instruction in cooking, 
Miss Ida Rigney, of the Kansas Agricul- 
tural College, took a hand. It was learned 
that $50 would buy all the equipment 
needed for elementary instruction in cook- 
ery. Miss Rigney then proceeded to show 
that elementary cookery included many 
of the everyday foods, soups, candy, and 
many other dainty preparations. All 
these recipes could be taught with the $50 
equipment, she told the Kansas people. 
It would be possible, she said, to teach 
cooking with even a less expensive equip- 
ment but it would be skimpy. Anyway, 
$50 was within the reach of every district 
school 

The Bill of Expense 

Here is Miss Rigney’s list of the articles 
needed, with the cost of every one: 

table 
oT "10.00 

2.00 

60 

00 
.60 
.40 
.40 
.40 
.28 
.30 
.20 

36 


1 

1 oil stove—two burner 
1 oven 

1 oil can—5 gallons 

4 dishpans 

4) 

4 


kettlos—5 44 inch 
sauce pans 4h4 inch 
° 


2 omelet pans 

4 small china bowls 

4 teaspoons—plated 

4 tablespoons—plated 
4 paring knives 

4 Fitchen knives 











in a rural school. It could be installed in the corner of any scho- !- 
by Miss Ida Rigney, of the Kansas Agricultural College. 


4 measuring cups Red 
4 cake tins—4)ox4)ox4'o... 

4 pie tins—5 inch be 

1 

2 


2e >= * “aS 
2 rolli pins 


4 bre ly 
4 molds—tin..... 

2 soapdishes 

4 scrub brushes. . 


1 can-opener........ 
1 teakettle......... 
1 meat-grinder... . 

1 lemon-reamer 

2 strainers........ 


1 small garbage can 
1 broom 
I TE ERT re 
1 muffin tin........ 
1 butcher knife 
1 frying basket 
2 potato mashers... 
1 flour can—5 pounds...... 
1 sugar can—5 pounds 
pint Mason jar, for salt. 
pint Mason jar, for pepper... 


China for Serving 


“ee 


sauce dish 
sherbet—stemmed. 


bouillon cup and saucer 


bouillon spoon... 
salad fork 


hed ic dthbsacions 
Cost to Students 
apron. . "F 
dish towel and cloth. 
hand towel.......... 


holder. . eas 
B MOOS DORs ccctcccccccscs 


Total * ot 
The table in Miss Rigney’s equipment, 
which is the most important part of the 
outfit, can be built by any carpenter or 
“handy” man for $20 or $25. A table 4 
feet square is large enough to satisfy four 
girls easily, and eight, if necessary. . It 
should be square with drawers and a cup 
board on each of the four sides in which to 
keep the dishes and utensils. 
The maintenance of a cooking depart- 
ment in one corner of the school room is 
trivial. In the Kansas schools it has been 
shown that it costs only about two and one 
half cents a lesson for each student, teach- 
ing one recipe in an hour’s lesson, The 
lessons are given once or twice a week. 
Many schools have found it convenient 
to devote Friday afternoons, after recess, 
to teaching cooking, agriculture, or manual 
training—one lesson a week.—H. D.Smith. 
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That’s the name 
of the beautiful 


(Size, 13 X 32 inches) 


Send your name and 
res nant of Ob 
it pays part o 

sooleae} and we'll 
send you Free and 
SSS 





11 
install 
++ 
s filis home with soft beautiful 
brilliant light, at lowest cost. Safe, 
clean, convenient, efficient. Gravity 
Also. Get 
terms to agents, and details of our Special 
mium Offer: 


No.3 Premo Jr. Photos 3% = 4 
to Purchaser of 6 Lamps in 1 year. 


SUN LIGHT GO. 1403 Market St., Canton, 0. 
AIR-O-LITE pa 
Reading Lamp F R E E 


On 30 Days Trial in Your Home 
Safest, most economical and best 





ie pes 
night. Guaranteed 5 years. A necessity 

FHM aw for every home,. Absolutely safe. Ni 
///\\\\\ smeli—no smoke—won't explode send 
for free trial offer. Ask about = 
LAN TE Et Nw. 
Agents Wanted—FExclusive tere 

ritory. Big profita. Write at once. 


GUY HUNTER, 352 12th St, DES MOINES, IA 
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CONTEST FOR GIRLS UNDER 
THIRTEEN 
Hemming 


The hem is a double fold which gives a 
finish to the new edge of the cloth. 

To Fold.—Turn the raw. edge of the 
cloth over towards you just 4 of an inch. 

Begin at the right edge to fold. 

Take the folded edge between the thumb 
and finger of the right hand. 

Continue to lay the fold with the left 
hand. 

Lay the folded edge in plaits, and pinch 
between the thumb of the right hand and 
the first finger of the left hand. 

Hold the folded plaits between the 
thumb and finger of the right hand and 
pinch them hard, to hold the folded edge 
in place. 

‘o Make the Second Fold.—To make a 
one inch hem, cut a strip of stiff paper one 
inch wide and three inches lo 

Measure down from the folded edge, 
the width of this paper. 

Make a turn in the cloth and make a 
crease in the new folded edge. 

Continue to make this fold and hold it 
in place with the thumb and finger as you 
did for the first fold. 

Use the paper measure as a guide. 

Baste the edge in place with an uneven 
basting. 

To Sew the Hem.—Thread the needle 
with a short thread. 

Do not make a knot in the thread. 

Place the needle through the hem. 

Draw the thread, leaving the end of 
thread inside the hem. 

Hold the hem over the first finger of the 
left hand. 

Hold it in place with the thumb and the 
second finger. 

Pull the thread, being careful not to 
draw it tight enough to draw the cloth. 
Continue stitch by stitch, making the 
stitches even and —~ up as little cloth 
as possible on each stit The roll should 
be small, firm and round. 

To Make Sample.—Make a hem that 
measures 14 inch in width and 10 inches in 
length. Use fine muslin and No. 60 
thread. 


Arrows show where lace was mended 
CONTEST FOR GIRLS OVER 
THIRTEEN 
To Mend Lace or Embroidery 

Cut out the torn part. Be careful to 
follow the design and cut in a line with it. 
Take a new piece of lace. Cut peuees © i 
design at the end. Fit this d 
over the one you cut around 
No. 90 th and a needle to t., 
Hem the two designs pioginn Hem v 
carefully with fine stitches and your wor 
will be a success. You will hardly be able 
to see where the joining is made. 
This is a good way to join lace. 


Note—Our Young Housekeepers should also 
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The very thing! 


A KODAK | 


The Christmas gift that will appeal to | 
every member of the family—will add to | 
the joy of the Christmas day in the pleasure 
of picture taking and will perpetuate that 
day by preserving its memories. 












KopaKs, $5.00 and up. 
BROWNIE CAMERAS, (iik3des) $1.00 to $12.00 






Catalogue free at your dealers or by mail, 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., 373 State St., ROCHESTER, N, Y. 






































Look on Page 67 of This Book . 


And Save $15 or More ItThn al tn net 
OF toves, 





in a stove, with low factory price. If you haven't our Book 
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in the book. We save 
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to $40.00. Write for Catalog No, 
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Direct to You 
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money refunded. ARNOLD WATOH 0., Dept, 1247 














read the article on page 76, telling how to make 
two Christmas gifts. On page ou will find 
some good recipes for Christmas poll af 


Every advertisement supeering | in Successful Fi Farming is guaranteed by us. 
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 HoRolum 7 Iho Christmas 


server, : pha: 
when seen Oe 
through the 
graying mist of 
the wintry De- 
cember after- 
noon, the pa- 
thetic figure of 
the old man 
looked stooped 
and feeble and 
old. But to the 
frail little old 
lady sitting by 
the window to 
watch his pro- 
gress through 
the snow his fig- 
ure had not lost 
its youthful 
bearing and still 
seemed youn 
and stately = 
strong. 

The door 
opened and a 
swift cold 
breath of the 


O the cas- o” ; ' 
3 ~ : 
ual ob- [32 = 
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. uf esa pinned above 
the massive 
SNSTSSS ANN horse hair settle 
that stood near 


the open fire- 


place. 

Mother tidied 
the kitchen 
same father 

P out to 
— * 
sure that Sukey, 
the old cow, was 
warm and safe 
for the night and 
to slip into her 
manger a little 
extra Christmas 
treat. 

When hecame 
in mother had 
changed her 
checkered apron 
to a beautiful 

white one 
and the lace cap 
with the cun- 
ning lavender 
bows that Betty 
had sent her the 
year before cov- 














wintry air came 
into the cozy 
kitchen. Father 
was stamping 
the snow from his feet and blowing on his 
fingers to take out the chill. 

“Ugh—oo! It’s a goin’ to be a cold night, Mother” he said 
with an effort at cheerfulness. 

A sudden change had come over mother. Her quick eyes had 
read in his face the coming disappointment. she stood ner- 
vously twisting her thin hands through the folds of her checkered 
apron—a tired, pathetic looking little figure. 

“Why—why, where’s the letter Silas? Didn’t you get it?” 

“No—I—” Silas stopped and because the hurt, disappointed 
expression on her face seemed more than he could bear, Silas 
Martin told Martha, his wife, perhaps the first lie he had ever 
told her in all his long, sober, honest life. 

“You see, Mother, the train was late. I think maybe we'll 
get our letter tomorrow.” 

Mother sighed, “Why, yes, Silas, that must be it. But I—I 
wish it had come today” she said. After a little, as if determined 
to make herself believe that everything was all right, she added 
in a more cheerful tone, “Oh, we will get it all right tomorrow. 
We'll just not worry. Come, Father, set up to supper. I’m 
afraid th’ vittles is cold right now.” 

The supper was a silent and cheerless affair. Deep down in 
the hearts of the father and mother lay the sting that neither 
could hide from the other. Christmas Eve——and—Betty— 
had—not—written. 

Three years ago Betty had left them to go to the great city. 
A voice as magnificent as Betty’s could not long lie hidden in a 
little country town. And so she had gone to the big city in hope 
of getting to sing in some big church choir, and the way had 
opened magically for her in this respect. The time had seemed 
endlessly long since her going. How could they have endured 
it but for her letters? Betty’s letters were so comforting, so 
chatty and full of the news of herself, choir singing, her office 
work, her hopes and her plans. And some how Betty never for- 
got to tell them the things they most wanted to know. She 
was homesick and hungry just for the sight of their faces and 
was counting the time until she could see them again, she had 
said in her last letter. “And don’t forget that I'll send the third 
volume of the Christmas letter and you will have it in time to 
read it Christmas eve just as you did the other two.” 

And so the reading of Betty’s Christmas letter had come to 
be almost an institution in the little farm-house. There were 
other children—three of them. Three sturdy, splendid boys 
that had grown into handsome, respectable manhood. John, 
Richard and William. Betty was the only girl, the baby. The 
boys were married and had homes and families of their own to 
fill their thoughts, but she had only them. 

After supper, father with slow and careful hands wiped the 
fragile best china which mother had used in honor of the 
Christmas festivities. The house looked festive too. This was 
a custom to which the old people still clung although they were 
all alone. Gay bells of green and red tissue paper festooned 
the windows. A magnificent holly wreath occupied the place 
of honor in the middle of the living room under the go us 
old-fashioned hanging lamp. But to father the “piece ae 
sistence’’ was the spray of mistletoe he had surreptitiously 






By BESSIE WAYNE TOULOUSE 





ered her silvery 
hair 


They sat to- 
gether on the settle and of course Father 
got his mistletoe kiss. Mother, dear old 
lady, looked as pleased and surprised as if she had not seen 
Father slyly fix the mistletoe for that very purpose less than 
fifteen minutes before. 

“Silas, does this Christmas Eve make you think of that other 
Christmas so long ago?” Her voice quavered with remem- 
brance. 

“Our wedding day, fifty years ago. Mother, it doesn’t seem 
possible.” 

“Christmas has always been a wonderful day for us’’ she 
mused. ‘First our wedding day and then our John came to us 
the next Christmas eve. Silas, it seems like yesterday that I 
held him, a wee, helpless little mite in my arms. Forty-nine 
years ago tonight. Why Silas, Betty is thirty today. Our little 

tty is thirty years old. How happy we've been, The years 
have been happy and full and b: ears—until now. Her 
voice failed; Mother was trying to hide even from herself the 
lonely, lonely aching void that gripped her. 

When Silas spoke it almost startled her. His ae gentle, 
patient voice was filled with bitterness tonight. “We 
old, Marthy; we've lived too long. We aren’t any use in the 
world any more.” Who would have thought that happy, 
happy Christmas so long ago that the time would ever come 
when—when—we'd be all alone? Why, even Betty has for- 
gotten.” 

“But—but Silas the children are busy. They all have their 
own homes to think about.”” Her voice was anxious. She was 
trying to dispell the doubt that had crept into her mind at his 
words. HAD the children all forgotten—even Betty? ‘We'll 
hear from Betty tomorrow. They haven’t forgotten. And 
Christmas now is different than it used to be.” 

CHRISTMAS NOW IS DIFFERENT THAN IT USED 
TO BE. 

Yes that was true. The minds of the old couple had — 
back to the Christmases of long ago. Those Christmases that 
were 80 full of the old-fashioned life and fun. So full of the old- 
fashioned “Christmas Spirit.” Then all the children and the 
children’s children, with uncles and aunts and cousins, gathered 
at Grandmother’s. From miles around they came. And how 
the snow-covered hills and valleys had rung with the sleigh 
bells and fairly beamed with the joyousness of it all. 

And how the Christmas table fairly groaned with the 
good things. Turkey and dressing and gravy galore. Mince 
pie and pumpkin pie and cranberry sauce and pudding—all the 
indigestible Christmasy things. What fun they did have. 
Not many presents, a handkerchief, a warm knitted pair of 
mittens, a book, a istmas letter or two. The children had 
nuts and candy and apples with maybe a doll or a top. What- 
ever the simple gift it would make their hearts warm and glad 
to know they had been remembered. That is the true essence 
of the Christmas spirit. To remember and to be remembered 
by the ones we love, whether by the spoken word, the written 
message or the simple token of regard. } 

As if to voice their mutual unspoken thought Silas said, 
“T reckon you never knew, Marthy, how miserable I was that 




























Victor-Victrola IV, $15 
Oak 
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. Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 


Always use Victor Machines with Victor Records 
and Victor Needles—the combination. 
mo other way to get the unequaled Victor tone. 


$15 %25 %40 *50 
$75 $100 *150 *200 
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Victrola in 
your home this Christmas? 


You can search the whole world over and 
not find another gift that will bring so much 


pleasure to every member of the family. 

Any Victor dealer in any city in the 
world will gladly play any music you wish 
to hear and demonstrate to 


, you the won- 
derful Victor-Victrola. 


Write to us for 


There is 


Victor-Victrola VIII, $40 
Oak 
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Victor-Victrola (JX, $75 
Mahogany or oak 
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Christmas in town with the children three 
years ago. Were you unhappy, too, 
Mother?” 

Mother confessed that she was. It had 
worried her. The receiving and sending | e 
off of presents that had gone on for days 
had gotten on her nerves. , John and 
his wife Ruth had been obliged to give up 
the new parlor rug they had wanted so 
long in order that they might buy Christ- 
mas presents. Duty gifts, Ruth called 
them. Ruth and the other daughters-in- 
law and even the husbands had haunted 
the shops for days—taking advantage of 
the Christmas sales, and on Christmas day 
they had almost collapsed from the strain. 
Whoever heard of Christmas sales in the 
Christmases of long ago? 

Ruth had been so annoyed at some of | — 
her gifts. The gift in return for a beauti- 
ful hand-painted vase had been a linen 
embroidery b A LINEN EMBROID- 
ERY BA “While the grand daughter, 
Rose, had been disappointed at the engage- 
ment ring her sweetheart had given her. 
The stone was smaller than she wanted 
and besides she hated a da that was made 
to serve two agement and 
Christmas. She planned o planned that tomorrow 
she would take it to the jeweler and under 
pretense of seeing hates the stone was 





set solid she would find out how much it 
really had cost. 

Mother sighed as she glanced down at 
her own worn, thin band ring. It had been 

—_ and wedding ring ther and 
H she had loved it. It had been with 
her all through life and would stay with 
her in death. 

Mother smiled, “‘We mustn’t blame the 
children so much Father. It’s the tryin 
to keep up with the times. They’re g 
and true at heart and some time they’ li 
come to know the old ways were the best.” 

And so, hand in hand, they watched the 
sparks fly upward from the blazing logs 
on the hearth. Their minds had flown 
back again to the old time. They were 

ing again those beautiful sacred words 

ilas, take thee, Martha—and then 

they were gazing with rapture into the face 

of their first-born, their hearts thrilled with 
the mystery of it—the mystery of hfe 

Aon ae _— had not left them unseathed 

had stood together. Thank 
eat it 7 been always ETHER and 
had heard the dust-to-dust dirge over she 
grave of the little one who been wita 
them | — a time. en known 
joy and pleasure, pain and despair, but 
a t seemed the most lonely, most bitter 
oO 











The sparks rose higher and higher, like 
fitful, fretful spirits. Mother’s head sank 
lower. She was sleepy. ‘‘So tired. Bet- 
ty’s letter coming in the morning” she 
murmured. Her tired eyes closed. But 
Father still watched the sparks fly up- 
ward. He knew Betty’s letter could not 
come tomonow. The last train to carry 
mail had come and gone. The slow tears 
one by one gathered in Father’s eyes and 
slowly, unas amed, he , wiped them away. 


Fitful flying gusts of snow eddied about 
the big train monster as it pulled into the 
deserted station, shrieking dianally to an- 
nounce its arrival. 

Arumbly, grumbly noise, staccato puff: 
a grind, a sudden jolt, the train h 
stopped. The trim figure of the girl in the 
big storm coat who carried the big leather 
traveling bag collided with three men who 
were comin a the smoking car. 

‘Betty! Martin! By ail that 8 
wonderful! ts 2 really you?” came from 
une of the men. The girl stopped. “O 
it’s toe good to believe! It’s John, an 
Richard, and yes, that is William!” 

They were so excited and happy that 
they forgot for the time being that trains 
must operate by schedule and that their 

Continued on page 77. 
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OUR PATTERN DEPARTMENT 


Note: For the benefit of Successful Far 


readers there will be printed on this page a series of historic costumes 
the United States.—Editor. 


ming’s 
covering a period of about three centuries in 






















This dainty wedding gown was of Colonial style 
of 1752. The garment was of a soft 
ground and decorated with red, purple, yellow and 
white flower designs. The flounce and falbalas 
were made of silk material, the flounce graduated. 
The stomacher was lace held by ribbons tied in 
bows. Ruffles adorn the front and elbows. The 
hair was powdered pompadour style. 


















5932——Ladies’ Dress. 


cuffs of a contrasting sat 


can be made with either 
waistline. 


4650 —Ladies’ House 
This dress has Gibson 
both front and back and 










the front and is made with a three-piece skirt which 


wers, one yard of 27-i 
the Empire or regulation | material for the nightgown and % yard of 20-inch 
cap. Price 


to the belt. The closing is at one side of the waist. 
The sleeves are the plainest leg-o' mutton shape and 



























an 18-inch doll it will 


What could be smarter for afternoon wear than | material for the 
this dress developed in serge or broadcloth with the 


in. The dress closes at 


ta. 
The pattern 5932 is cut in sizes 32 to 42 inches | 4830—Ladies’ Kitchen 
bust measure. Size 36 requires 444 yards of 50- The busy woman will no doubt appreciate this 
inch material, 5¢ yard of 22-inch all-over and % | apron design as it is one of the simplest ever offered, 
yard of 24-inch satin. Price of pattern 10 cents. besides i 
Dress. apron is cut in one piece and fastens by a si 


tucks at the shoulders in | button 
these extend all the way 





42 inches bust measure. 
3 yards of 36-inch material. Price of pattern 10 


How to Order Patterns 5i'¢ {oF "Ame 27d address plainly 
number and size of each you t. , te ot ys 
dress Your letter to Paitera Department, Successful Farming, Des Moines, lowa. 
Premium Offer eccuring & 2-76 eens we ba sent ee ter 

at 35c; or any 10¢ or two 15e for 3-year sub.at 50c. 
Fashion Book a‘ dec frame tpaist pe cay 5 ae 


containing’ 200 popular embroidery” de Also Sor Every Woman. 
Seles to Gar cusledere 3 conte ar -f~--* yi ; 
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A skirt. line is a pretty 

it. 
of pattern 10 This model would be pretty fashioned of some soft 
Apron. a goods; silk or cotton serge would also be effective 
The pattern 6339 is cut in sizes 4, 6, 8, 10 and 12 
years. Medium size requires 24% yards of 36-inch 

neat looking and practical. The | material. ae SoS, 
single | 6297—Ladies’ 

‘ This skirt can be used to complete a coat suit or 
The pattern 4830 is cut in sizes 32, 36, 40 and | it can be worn with separate shirt-waists. The skirt 
Medium size requires | is cut in three gores and closes at the front. Tho 


# 
E 
; 
4 
i 


full length. cents. pattern 6297 is cut in sizes 22 to 30 inches 
The pattern 4650 is cut in sizes 32 to 42 inches | 5903—Ladies’ Dress. waist measure. Size 24 requires 344 yards of 36- 

bust measure. Medium size requires 55% yards of Serge, cheviot or broadcloth can be used to make | inch material. Price of pattern 10 cents. 

36-inch material. Price of pattern 10 cents this The dress closes at_the front and is | 6400—Doli’s Dress. 7 

5687—Girl Dolls’ One-Piece Set. made with a three-piece skirt. The dress is made| With holidays approaching, the dress of the doll 
This set consists of a double breasted box-coat, | with long sleeves and a sailor collar. becomes important. The one herewith offered is a 

a jumper dress, a guimpe and petticoat in one and The pattern 5003 is cut in sizes 32 to 42 inches eengien gees, does, boty ol ee 

combination underwaist and drawers, also a night-| bust measure. Size 36 requires 4 yards of 44-inch | and with aay the back. A wide belt com- 

gown and cap material. Price of pattern 10 cents. pletes the dress. It may be made of remnants of 
The pattern 5687 is cut in sizes for dolls measur- , material or of challie. 





ing from 14 to 26 inches long. To make the set for A cleverly designed little frock is here shown. The pattern 6400 is cut in sizes for dolls from 14 














to 26 inches in length. For a 24-inch doll it will re- 
quire 1 yard of 36 inch material and 136 yards of 
edging and % yard of ribbon. Price of pattern 10 


cents. 
6323—Ladies’ Tucked Shirt Waist. 

A smart tailored blouse showing a stitched plait 
over each shoulder and one on each side of the front 
to give the necessary fullness to the blouse. The 
sleeves may be long or short, as preferred. 


The pattern 6323 is cut in sizes 34 to 42 inches | 


bust measure. Medium size requires 234 of 


36-inch material. Price of pattern 10 cents. 
5991—-Girls’ Dress. 

Develo in se or cheviot this dress will be 
just the wing for school girl. It closes at the 
right side of front and is made with a removable 
shield. The skirt is cut in three pieces. 

The pattern 5991 is cut in sizes 6, 8, 10 and 12 
years. Size 8 years requires 3 yards of 36-inch 
material. Price of pattern 10 cents. 








FARM WOMEN AND THE GOVERN- 
MFNT 


The Farm Wou.2n’s Congress, held at 
Tulsa, Okla., in October, marked the be- 
inning of a great work for farm women. 
Fieestaiaee it has been a part of the Dry 
Farming Congress, but at this last annual 
meeting the question of the Women’s Con- 
gress separating itself and standing alone 
came up for discussion. In order to do 
that they need finances and in order to 
get finances they need organized machin- 
ery, so the candle seems to demand burn- 
ing ‘at both ends.” ; 
However, pursuing ideas of the presi- 
dent, Mrs. Harbert, brought with her on 
her return from The International Farm 
Women’s Congress held in Belgium last 
June, the propaganda of soliciting Con- 
for an appropriation and for the per- 
ection of the Farm Woman’s Bureau so 
me created by the Federal Government, 
a 
n the 


was launched. 
The success of this will depend _ 

y want 

it, they will get it. A committee of women 


women themselves. If they united 
was chosen to go to Washington and pre- 


SUCCESSFUL 








sent the matter. If the women desire this 
assistance from the government, let every | 
last one in the country rise to the emer- | 
gency and ask for it. 

Let it be done today. Every woman | 
should at once write to the president, 
Mrs. Belle D. Harbert, Manzanola, Colo., 
or the secretary, Mrs. Eleanor L. Burns, | 
Tulsa, Okla, (mention that Successful 
Farming asked you to do it), voicing | 
endorsement and urging the consumma- | 
tion of these things. 





HOT-WATER BOTTLES 

When sickness enters a home one of the 
first requisites to the comfort of the patient 
is a hot-water bottle. Too often the rub- 
ber bottle is found in bad condition from 
eracks caused by folding away duri 
disuse, (when it should have been fill 
with air and suspended by the hanger). 

Whatever the cause a leaky hot-water 
bottle is a discouraging proposition, al- 
though a resourceful nurse may surmount 
even this difficulty. I once heated a quan- 
tity of fine gravel, which had been sifted 
and put away for the parrot’s use, and 
filled the rubber bottle with it, which did 
excellent service, the gravel retaining the 
heat longer than does water. Coarse salt, 
heated, will do equally well, though re- 
taining the heat hardly aslong. Either 
of these may be used again an in, as 
long as the rubber bottle holds out. 

Lacking the rubber bottle, or where 
several hot applications are necessary at 
one time, as in chills, fruit jars, or even 
bottles, filled with hot water may be sub- 
stituted. In this case look well to the seal- 
ing so that there may be no leakage, and 
slip each bottle into a stocking leg, as the 
unprotected glass would burn ‘the flesh 
more quickly than rubber.—M. E. §. H., 
Michigan. 


WINNER OF GIRLS CONTEST 
A great many of “Our Young House- 
keepers” entered our contest in writing a 
story about cotton. It was very difficult 


to decide which was best and we wish that 
we could give you all a prize. We have 
awarded the prize to Freda Bauer, Sauger- 





ties, New York. 








FARMING 


PAY TWO PRICES 
AVE HALF YOUR MONEY 3 


Why not have the best when you buy them 
at such low, unheard-of Factory Prices ? , 


HOOSIER STOVES 
RANGES AND HEATERS 


Are heavily made of the highes 
material, beau 



















2 No matter where you live you can try 








i im your own 30 days without 
Penny 8 expense to you. 
© cingin Recslor Move tet 
uel.” TODAY for LARGE FREE 














. Who wants this fine Shetland Pony, 
oys an Girl g Buggy, Harness, Saddle and 
Riding Bridle? 
This is your Send Me 
Your Name 






opportunity 







TODAY 
Now 





my’s name. Heisa 


outfit will be 
and drive. You can 


This complete 
pure-bred Shetland, about 354 
see from the picture that he is a 


Dandy is the 


iven to some boy or girl. 
eet nigh. perfectly gentle and broke to ri 
strong little fellow and can haul a buggy full of boys and girls. 


A Prize Guaranteed Every Contestant 


In addition to “Dandy” and his complete Outfit, you have an opportunity to get many oth 
that boys and giris and even grown folks like to have, such on Gold pf n yes aed 


Bold and Silver Wate Bicycles for both boys and girls, Came Silver Mesh Bags, Knives 
for boys and girls, Base-ball Outfits, Foot-balls, Flashlights, Tool Chests, Rifles, Dolis, U.S. 

gs, Violins, Fountain Pens, Books, Silverware, Dinner Sets, and dozens of other nice things. I 
ey ana a reward to every person who takes any part in the contest. You can earn 
many of these premiums and the Shetland Pony and Outfit too. This surely is a great 
opportunity for you. 


Full Information Free 


Fill out and mail to me the coupon below and 
I will immediately send you a compleete descrip- 








Coupon Good for 2,000 Points 
E. T. Meredith, Publisher, Successful Farming, 


tion of Dandy, the Buggy, Harness, Bridle and Jes Moines, lowa.—According to your offer, 
Saddle. I will also tell you about my plan for ° me credit for 2.000 points toward winning 
helping you earn Dandy and the Outfit, and I andy and Pony Outfit. Also tell me all about 
will send you my new 24-page Premium Catalog. 4 pod a for helping = ort, the a 
tfit and other premiums, and send me m- 
2000 PointsFreefor Prompt Action | ium Catalog. F. 12 
Write your name and address in the coupon 
and mail it to me, or write me a card or 
letter for free particulars, as Y as possible, PEND,.. Sid bees Wis Cop Seka nh duc i enece 
and I will give you a good start of 2000 points 
to your credit towards getting Dandy and the 
Pony Outfit. Send coupon now. WG. ub, +2. skchauds<ioorsiitel urtesieeeb 
E. T. Meredith, Publisher 
R. F.D.. As pe 








Successful Farming, Des Moines, lowa 
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me your name an 


to your 
DG., DES MOINE 


send 
: odtidas nach Sule ata 
hear from me by return mail. fs and they 9 ITM, if 
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GUEST TOWEL 

Material Required—One yard white 
toweling, 18 in. wide; 1 bunch white rick- 
rack braid; 1 bunch D. M. C. cotton, 
No. 16. A dark, dull blue is pretty and 
washes very well. 

Method—Straighten both ends of the 
towel. To do this, carefully draw out one 
of the woven threads, close to the end of 
the towel. Cut along the space left by 
drawn thread. This will make the cut 
ends of the towel absolutely straight. 

To Hem the Towel.—Make a French 
hem 14% inches wide at each end of the 
towel. 


[ls 


Method—1. Measure 134 inches from 
the end of the towel and fold to the wron 
side of the towel. Be sure that the folde« 
piece measures exactly 134 inches at both 
ends and at all points across the fold. 

2. Measure 4 in. from the cut edge of 
the towel and make a % in. fold to the 
wrong side, 

3. Fold the entire hem back toward 
the right side of the cloth and crease firmly 
at the lower fold. 














ee 
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D | | 
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To Sew the Hem.—Hold the folded 


edges securely between the thumb and 
finger of the left hand. 

Use a No. 8 needle and No. 5 thread. 

Take up one thread of each folded edge 
and draw the needle straight toward the 
body. Keep the stitches parallel and do 
not, draw them firmly enough to gather 
the cloth 

Test of Work.—Smooth out the hem, 
on the right side of the towel and the 
will be almost invisible if the 
work has been well done. 

Make a hem of this sort at each end of 
towel, 

lo Ornament the Towel.—Baste a strip 
of rick-rack braid across each end of the 
towel on the right side. 

Precaution.—Fold the cut end of the 
braid to the wrong side 4 in. and baste 
firmly to prevent the cut end from fray- 
ing. Baste the braid just far enough above 
the hem to allow the points to exactly 
meet the line of stitches in the French 
hem. 

French Knots.—Place a group of three 
French knots in each point of the braid. 


stitches 


the 
Tre 


To Make French Knots. 


CHRISTMAS 
GIFTS 


—— FE 


By NEALE S. KNOWLES 





Dee., 1913 




















RICH Furs 


at a big saving in price! 


Nothing more acceptable for a Christma 
Gift than a durable Fur Set like this ’ 


No. 29 V 30 








the needle under the left thumb and draw 


the back stitch. 

5. Bring the needle through the ma- 
terial where the next stitch is to be. Take 
a small back stitch and continue as before. 


A PRETTY CHRISTMAS GIFT 
Cookery Holder 


Material Required.—One-fourth yard 
plain blue gingham. White thread No. 50 
Needle No.8. Paper of pins. One spool | 
heavy mercerized cotton. (White will be| 
pretty with blue.) One small brass ring. 

Method.—Cut three squares of ging-| 
ham. Make each exactly seven inches on | 
each side. Place two squares evenly to- 
gether, being careful that corners and 
edges exactly meet. Place a pin near each 
corner and at the middle of each side. 
Make a \ inch fold all the way around 
the square. Fold the edges toward you. | 
Press firmly and baste with even basting 
stitches 44 inch in length. 

Fold the third square to match the other 
two. Place the third square upon the 
other two, placing the two wrong sides | 
together. Be careful that corners and 
edges exactly meet. Pin the third square | 
in position. ‘This will help in basting. | 
Baste with even basting stitches 14 inch | 
in length and remove the first basting | 
stitches. 

To Sew Squares Together.—Use No. 8 
needle. No 50 thread. Insert the needle 
point between the edges of the squares, 
one inch to the left of the upper right cor- 
ner, Draw the thread until the end lies in 
position between the edges, one inch from 
the upper right corner. This will prevent 
the necessity of using a knot. Sew with 
an over stitch, beginning at the upper right | 
corner. Work from right to left. 

Precaution.—Take up one thread of 
each edge with each stitch. Keep the 
stitches parallel and do not draw them so 
firmly that the cloth is gathered. Fasten 
the thread securely at the end by taking 
two stitches on top of each other. Run 
the needle back between the edges of the 
cloth 3 inches and cut the thread at that 
point. 

To Ornament the Holder.—Finish the 
edge with the blan- 
ket stitch, using the 
mercerized cotton. 

Method.—1. Be- 
gin at the left hand 





the needle slowly through the coil and in- | 
sert the needle where it was inserted for | 


Handsome 
Fur Set 


only 


$4-75 


We pay 
all 
mail or 


express 









Description of the Fur Set illustrated above 
No. 29 V 30. Fur Set of Japanese Wolf. 
This is a very durable fur with extra long 
shaggy hair which will give ample protection 
in the very coldest weather; although the price 
is moderate the fur is stylish in appearance 
and will give splendid wear. The set consists 
of a Russian Shawl Scarf which is 75 inches 
long measuring from the tip of the brush tails 
which finish each end. At its widest part in 
the back the scarf measures 8 inches but the 
extreme long hair gives it an appearance of 
being much wider. Lined with guaranteed 
satin. The pillow Muff is mounted on a 
feather bed and measures 15 by 13 inches. It 
is lined with satin and has silk wrist cord. We 
ean supply this set in the becoming and popu- 
lar grayish blue wolf, also in a rich shade of 
dar and in a deep glossy black. 
Sold only in sets. Be sure.to mention color 
desired. Special Price for Set of Shawl ¢4 75 
and Muff, postage or express paid by us? ®+ 
REMEMBER ———______, 
We guarantee to please you or refund 
your money immediately, and that we 
pay all mail or express char Send 
or our free illustrated Cata today. 
It will save 


BELLAS HEss &.© 
NEW YORK CITY. N.Y. 










you money on your Christ- 
ng. 














corner and work 
from left to right, 
holding the edge of 
the material to- 
wards you. 

Insert the needle 4% to \{ of an inch 
from each edge, and iake two or three 
small running stitches to the edge. Fasten 





9 
“. 





Use D. M. C. cotton No 16 and a No. 8 
needle 

Method l Hold the material over | 
the left forefinger, bring the needle up| 


from the wrong side at the place desired 
for the knot. 

2. Take a small back stitch, leaving | 
the needle half wav through the material 
Take the thread where it comes 


through the ma- 

terial and wind 

2,2 ®@ : 
& @ 


o 





it three or more 
times aroundthe 
needle. 


4. Hold this 











coil of thread on 








and over the thread to make the loop. 


the thread by making a backward stitch 
over the last running stitch. 

3. Hold the thread under the thumb 
of the left hand and insert the needle 
again in the same place where it was first 
inserted. 

4. Draw the needle through and make 
a loop over the thread, as in the figure. 

5. Take the next stitch by holding the 
thread down with the thumb. Insert the 
needle at the same height as the last stitch 
and as far to the left as desired. 

6. Draw the needle through the cloth 





Continue the stitches at the same 


~ 
#. 


height and the same distance apart. 








A 
ment. Knits everything in the home from 
yernn Over 


mes in use, 
with heel and 
holes. More 


home-epun or fact 
100, mac 
Will knit hosi 
roof 





Dream Man; Everybody's Doin’ It: When > 
Was 21 and You Were Sweet 16: Is it Very Far to Heaven: A! 
I'm Go! 

om 


the Honeymoon 
time Band; Oh 
Red Wing: 

















three stitches in the same hole. 

9. To fasten the thread, take two or 
three running stitches under the last up- 
right stitch with one back stitch and cut 
it off. 

10. To begin with a new thread 
the neelde under the last stitch as in 
ginning the work and bring the new thread 
throu ch the loop and proceed as before 

Son the brass ring securely to the upper 
right corner. 

Place in a neat box. (The kind that is 
made to hold a handkerchief is good.) 
Write the following lines on a card and 
place in the box 

“Just a little holder 

But it will without a doubt 
Make you feel the bolder 
When hot dishes are about.” 

Wrap the box with a fresh piece of 
white tissue paper and tie it with a piece 
of the mercerized cotton. Wrap _ the 
package with wrapping paper and address 
ready for mailing. 


REMOVING STAINS 


By oversight a beautiful lunch-cloth 
was laundered and put away with several 
bad stains unremoved. W rhen they were 
discovered I did not even know for a cer- 
tainty the nature of the stains, and was at 
a loss to know how to remove them with- 
out injuring the cloth. An old lady, well 
versed in household lore, placed a little 
sulphur in a saucer, poured over it enough 
alcohol to moisten it, and after 
it with a lighted match, av in 
a small funnel over it. ter holding the 
stained portion moistened with cold water 
over the fumes as they rose through the 
funnel, she washed the cloth thoroughly, 
first in clear water and later in warm 
and all Sy of the stain were removed.— 
Alice M. Ashton. 





THE RETURN OF THE CHRISTMAS 
SPIRIT 


Continued from page 73. 


Sos in country towns must of necessity 
ut of a transitory nature. The con- 
ductor of this train peremptorily ordered 
them to either move “out’”’ or move “in.” 
They moved ow. 

“You see, we didn’t intend to come until 
this morning. But Will happened to re- 
member that tomorrow is Mother’s and 
Father’s 50th wedding anniversary. We 
just couldn’t stay away then. So we 
started right away. The girls and the 
children will get here tomorrow,” John 
explained. ‘But tell us Betty how did you 
happen to come?’ 

Betty laughed a gentle little laugh and 

eyes seemed strangely wistful. “It 
was at a charity concert” she said. “I had 


8. To turn the corner neatly, take | 
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Big Drop in Prices 


on Nerything Your ‘Family Wears. 
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No matter a you live or what your family 
at needs in the way of clothing this fall, it will surely 
: ; ae to write a postcard or letter today ‘forour big FREE 







alland Winter Wearing Apparel Catalogue. Just out— 
\ contains342 pagesof wonderfulmoney-saving bargains. 


a g Everything Delivered Prepaid 
You will be surprised to see the money you can save 


=a —how much lower our prices are with ALL DELI Ve 
ef 
















m ERY CHARGES PAID, than you can get elsewhere, 
. | and please remember that we ship everything 
on approval,guarantee satisfaction ormoney 
refunded including return charges. 


Note These Big Savings 


ere are just a few examples of the remarkable bar- 
gains our big free book contains. Catalogue shows thousands 
more. Write for it today and see the money you can save. 





$498 
Prepaid 
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been encored but they wanted another 
and another until finally the manager | 
said I must sing something oe. and | 
homey. The orchestra began playing | 
‘Home, Sweet Home’ and before I knew | 
it [ was out there singing it. I never got 
over it. I knew then how much I had 
wanted home.” Her voice stopped, but 
the queer little achy sob in her throat told 
her listeners just how much she had wanted 
it. 

They had entered the old-fashioned 
picket gate of home. They stepped softly 
and peered in at the window. It seemed 
— to see Father's tears. They 

med the door. One quick, joyous ex- 
amation—Father’s tears had turned to 
joy-drope. 

Mother opened her sleepy eyes. “Is it 
morning?” she murmured. Then through 
misty, unbelieving eyes, she saw. 

It seemed tc her a vision, but it wasn’t. 
It was true. Out of the lonel gloomy 
Christmas Eve had risen the Christmas 
wonder. The thing that draws loved ones 
together though oceans separate. Theold 
“Spirit of Christmas” had returned, and 
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SSOFifty Dollars 


For Your Church 
or Society ("....= 





























that amount or 
more for carrying out that plan of your pas- 
tor, Endeavor Society, Missionary Society or 
Sunday School to help pay the mortgage, buy 
a piano, do painting or needed repairs on your 
church building? 

We are willing to contribute that sum for a 
reasonable amount of easy work that you and 
your friends can easily do. 

: Si ae Write us now for our splendid plan 
i Bee Pee . ae particulars free. 


eines tae, E. T. MEREDITH 


FREE and Special Offers 

e 
We offer 10,000 bargaine—everything for the ei Publisher Successful Farming 
W. & H. Walker %29.Mer’s ttn2, Des Moines, lowa 
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Valuable Articles Given Away ! 


Hundreds of Rifles, Flashlights, Watches, Razors, Tool Sets, Fountain Pens, Knives, 
= Writing Sets, Rings, Bracelets, Transfer Outfits, Foot-balls, Ferns, Sewing Awis, Wrenches, 
ears, etc.. etc. 
You will be delighted at the large line of valuable premiums you can secure for securing a few 
a gm ag to Successful Farming. Every premium is guaranteed to be first-class. You get excep- 
value 
Write to-day asking for free catalog. A post-card is sufficient 
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UARANTEED dumplings are those 

made from bread dough. Cut off 

bits of dough about the size of a 
walnut, steam them over the meat, and 
when the meat is done thicken the broth 
and pour it over the dumplings. 

“Nerves” is a poor excuse for temper. 

To get something out of life you must 
put something into it. 

“Too much fresh air is just enough’’ is 
an axiom, not a contradiction. 

Rub the hands in — salt after hand- 
ling fish and the odor will be gone. 

Without sunshine in the heart there can 
be no warmth on the brightest day. 

Wood ashes contain material for the 
“‘bones”’ of plants. Use them in the flower 
garden. 

Are you tired and nervous? Lie down, 
relax, and keep absolutely quiet for ten 
minutes. 

Kettles may be easily cleansed of un- 
i odors by dissolving a teaspoon- 
ul of soda and washing them with it. 

Never sun feather beds. Air them on a 
windy day. The sun draws the oil out 
of the feathers and gives them a rancid 
odor. 

‘Easy work and happiness are not iden- 
tical, but they are somewhat alike in that 
either is likeliest to be found by those 
who seek it least.” 

If you have trouble with your cake fall- 
ing, try jarring the pan slightly before put- 
ting it in the oven. This will send the 
air bubbles to the top. 

There is someone, somewhere near, who 
needs that discarded coat or warm dress 
hanging in the attic. Look around a little, 
find the person and bestow the garment 
tactfully. 

An excellent winter protection for small 
rose bushes is an inverted peach crate filled 
with fine straw. This allows a circulation 
of air and is much better than to bind the 
branches. 

The dish towels were never intended to 
be used for holders; they get soiled and 
worn rapidly enough anyway. Old socks 
with the feet cut off make excellent 
kitchen holders. 

Remember that the “all work and no 
play” rule applies to wives and mothers 
too. Make time—take time to enjoy 
husband and babies. 

A carpet or rug that is wearing thin can 
be made to last much longer by the appli- 
cation of a piece of firm material to the 
under side. Put a little glue in the paste 
and press with a hot iron. 

Always drain the coffee from the 
grounds and scald out the pot after each 
using. Good coffee can only be made in a 
clean pot and coffee that has stood on the 
grounds is never fit to drink. 

Unless it is actually stormy, | ge to 
spend a part of every day out of doors. 
We ought to be shut up in a tenement 
house till we learned how to enjoy and 
appreciate our sunshine and fresh air. 


Wash the apples for mince meat, then 
run them through the food chopper. un- 
peeled; the flavor will be pater 
use the food chopper in gettin 
fruit and such ingredients realy 
cake. 


Also 
the dried 
for fruit 




















To remove paint from glass, wet the 
window with either warm or cold water 
and rub a coin over it. A half dollar is the 
most convenient size, and will remove the 
paint without scratching the glass. 

“Never do today what you can put off 
till tomorrow,” seems to be the motto ot 
some people, and it is a motto that needs 
no advert ising. By its fruits you will 
readily recognize those who use it. 

When we get blue and begin to rant 
about the monotony of our dish-washing, 
sweeping, baking, preserving, dinner-get- 
ting lives, we should change places for 
awhile with a tired shop girl or a caged-in 
elevator boy. 

Give something every day. It may be 
only a smile or a find word or a bit of i 
but the world and you will be the better 
for it. Lives and souls develop in pro- 
portion as they are used, as the muscles 
grow with exercise. 

A nice way to make use of the dried 
scraps of fruit cake is to grind them up in 
the meat chopper and stir them in part of 
the ginger bread batter. Baked in a small 
loaf and served with a rich sauce it makes 
a delicious winter desert. 

Keep the ‘emergency shelf” well-filled 
so that eanapees pany will not ~~ 
you unprepared t is not necessary to 
give such visitors an po merge 4 elaborate 
meal but ease and comfort are much in- 
creased if one feels ‘‘prepared.” 

Clear up! Give away the books and 
magazines that you wi gt pga 
to read or, probably, even look at 
Someone wants them and will oaks profit. 
able use of them. “Saving” sometimes 
becomes a foolish habit and a sort of mania. 

R. the vey does — the uncooked 
whites of eggs in such things as “Floating 
<a surmount the difficulty by drop- 
pin the stiffly beaten white into tne hot 
milk before t ie yt focus 
have been add ully and pat put 
on the finished desert. 

If you haven’t a first class oven, a quick 
route to nice baked potatoes is to boil 
them rapidly till nearly done and then 
finish in the oven. If, however, you are 
baking them in the fireless cooker be sure 
to have them perfectly no or you will 
have steamed instead of ed potatoes. 

Don’t put off cleaning out the boxes 
and drawers till the warm, housecleaning 
days really come. This work can just as 
well be attended to earlier (or on rainy 


days if there is not clothing among them | Tra; 


that needs to be hung out) before the rush 
has begun and before it is such a pleasure 
to be out of doors. 

A would be-wit advised: “To prevent 
accidents in tle kitchen fill the kerosene 
can with water,” but, seriously, there 
seems to be nothing, unless it is an “‘un- 
loaded gun,” that is more repeatedly dan- 
gerous in spite of warnings and knowl- 
edge of frequent accidents, than this same 
kerosene can filled with oil. 

If you haven't a fireless, cook the break- 
fast cereal by the supper fire, then cover 
it with water to prevent the forming of a 
scum. In the morning pour off the water 
and re-heat the food, cooking it as much 
longer as you have time. It is the long, 
thorough cooking that makes the starchy 
foods wholesome and fine flavored. 
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There are no shoes at 
popular prices that in any 
way compare with the 
classy Mayer Honorbilt 
shoes for women. They 
combine style, 
refinement, 
comfort and 
service to the 
highest de- 


| ole 
I 


dressiest and best w 
shoes obtainable, demand 
Mayer Honorbilt Shoes. 
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@.N. Brandt Lighter Co. , 148 Deane St. 5. T. 
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WHAT TO WEAR 

Styles for women in all sorts of apparel 
have never been so beautiful as at this 
season. Many extreme styles are shown 
but, barring these, simplicity is the key- 
note of the winter styles. 

First of all there has come a radical 
change in corset styles. A. change that 
will surely delight all sensible women. 
Corsets are to conform to the figure more 
exactly so that the figure will appear un- 
corseted. The waist line will be broadened 
to its natural dimensions and there should 
be no restrictions. For the extremist some 
exaggerated style will doubtless develop 
from this change but to the average sen- 
sible woman the change will mean a real 
boon; corsets will be the help they were 
originally intended to be, a support rather 
than a harm. 

Corsets are being better made and of 
better material than heretofore, and the 
sensible woman will choose her corsets 
carefully. There is always economy in 
purchasing a good model. A few years 
ago more corsets of the one dollar grade 
were sold than any other. You can still 

et a good one dollar corset but the three 
follar corset is now the best selling grade 
with the five dollar corset pushing hard for 
second place. This proves that the aver- 
age woman is willing to pay more for her 
corsets today than she was five years ago, 
because she realizes that they are the 
foundation of her wardrobe. 

One of the interesting features of the 
fall and winter styles is the graceful and 
becoming long sleeve. To be ‘‘just right” 
these sleeves must fit closely at the wrist 
whether they fit closely above it or lie in 
soft folds or drapery. 

Tiny ornamental buttons, dainty frills 
of lace or small bits of fancy braid are 
used as finishing touches. 

One piece dresses are even more popular 
than they were last year. There are few 
changes in the designs. The dropped 
shoulder line is still favored and the nor- 
mal appears in many. Sleeves may be 
either short or long. Both are modish 
although the long sleeves are being used 
more. The open throat is still very smart, 
most of them being V shaped. 

Simplicity marks most designs, very 
little trimming being used except the 
effectively draped sashes and cleverly de- 
signed collars and cuffs, usually fashioned 
of a material that contrasts smartly with 
the material of the dress, 

Separate blouses or waists are very 
popular and range from the strictly 
tailored model to the fluffy creations of 
silk, chiffon or lace. Often the waist is 
front buttoned with a vest or yoke of one 
material, usually figured, and the body of 
the waist another stuff. For the woman 
who makes her own waists and dresses this 
should appeal particularly because there 
are often bits of silk or chiffon cloth about, 
are not oo enough for any rs 
tic purpose, and are yet too prett 
be thrown away. They may be 
good ateentogs this fall for the pent 
httle vests, ich trim so many of the 
blouses or suits, or for a yoke with the 
body of the blouse in a contrasting material. 

It is the fashion to add a touch of black 
tulle or net to your waist, your gown or 
your neckwear. This little note of black 
adds just a touch of contrast to your cos- 
tume which is decidedly chic. 

As for skirts, im spite of all that has been 
said against narrow skirts they are stead- 
ily making their way into publie favor. 
There iy no denying the fact that thee 

are not too are very 
comfortable. They are much lighter im 
weight than the old time voluminous 
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affairs of four or five yards in width. Of | 
course to be comfortable and becoming 
should be the ultimate test of any fashion, 
and so since narrow skirts are comfortable 
and becoming as well as stylish I am sure | 
many of you will make your fall and win- 
ter that way.—Bess Toulouse. 


TO THOSE WHO GIVE AT CHRIST- 
MAS 


Though Christmas giving is a relic— 
which was long since christianized—of 
ancient times when our heathen ancestors 
thought to propitiate the Sun God, whose 
favor they invoked at the Y uletide feast, 
still most people who have given the sub- 
ject any serious contemplation are con- 
vinced that the custom is a beautiful one 
when the giving is prompted by the true 
Christmas spirit of good will and good 
cheer so closely associ: fated with the Yule- 
tide season. Undoubtedly the custom 
will exist as long as Christmas itself exists 
and people will never be any the worse 
because of the fact. 

Of course, except in special instances, it 
is not the gifts Eetsadives: the values of 
which can be estimated in dollars and 
cents, that make the custom a beautiful 
one. It is the well wishes and the loving 
thoughts which go with gifts that carry 
the true Christmas message from giver to 
recipient. Yet all Christmas gifts ought 
to be such as will satisfy some longing or 
please the fancy of the recipient. With 
this thought in mind, there is room for the 
display of much tactful wisdom in the 
selection of the gifts; judgment and good 
taste should be exercised in the choosing 
of every gift, however simple or elaborate. 

In the city shops at this season there is 
something for all purses, from those that | 
can compass an expensive piece of jewelry, 
a piano or a set of furniture, to the one 
where a dollar must cover several gifts. 
Usually the people with an abundance of 
money make most of their purchases for 
bestowal upon those who also have money 
and are abundantly supplied with every- 
thing they really need. And to those who 
buy costly things, costly will be 
me, on the old saleoiie of ‘‘to them that 
th,” ete, 

This is perhaps inevitable, but if the 
true spirit of the Christmas season ani- 
mated all who bestow gifts those who have 
much would receive and be content with 
simple things, mere remembrances and 
tokens of good will, while the money that 
would have been spent for their costly 
offerings would go to the many places 
where even a trifle is welcome as a-re- 
minder and where real needs are numerous 
and urgent. Either this, or else those 
who spend much for luxuries would spend 
more and give equally to those who have 
little, so that the joy that belongs to the 
day, and should be felt by all, would be 
more equally distributed. 

More and more of late years has the 
Christmas season wit giv- 
ing on a vast scale. And the opportunity 
for this kind of giving is always wide. It 
presents itself most where children are 
concerned. Christmas is first of all the 
children’s day, and whoever empty- 
handed then it should not the little 
ones. It is pitiful beyond expression for 
a child S be — to see other = 
t. | dren an grown people receivi ts an 
reveling in the season’s panes w hans while 
it must be denied any share in the happi- 
ness and merriment of the occasion. Who- 
ever gives to such a one is twice blessed in 
the certainty that at least this among his 
benefactions is worth while and gives 
happiness.—W. F. P. 
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AcornLamp mani 
ToTryin YourHome 

no smoke—no dirt—no odor. 
A convenient lamp for every 


purpose. 
COST 1-4 CENT PER HOUR 
—300 CANDLE POWER 


The most simple, safe and economical 
light ever built. Better than eleo- 
— —— a steady mellow light. 
Can be carried from room to room 
without slightest danger. 

aTS Write for terms and territory. 
A Every home a prospect. They 
buy onsight. Experience not necessary. Big profits. 
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P. ©. Box A-415 Des Moines, lowa 
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CANDY ticulars. Learn how to make dell- 
cious candies. KANSAS crry 
SCHOOL OF CANDY ManieG. Dept ‘“‘M,” 
P. O. Box 745, Kansas City, Mo. 
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CHRISTMAS CANDIES 


By VARA DREDGE 











HERE is no time of the year that 
can be spent more enjoyably than 
the week or so before Christmas 

when the Christmas candies are being pre- 
pared. All can take part in the fun mak- 
ing and the candy making too. Father and 
the boys with their strong right arms can 
do the beating which makes the fudges and 
divinity so good. And then there are the 
nuts for them to crack and pick out while 
mother and the girls measure and prepare 
the other ingredients. 

While boiling sugar for candies, it is a 
good plan to partly cover the sauce pan. 
This will force back the steam which rises 
and it will preverrt the forming of crystals. 
Put some butter on the hands before pull- 
ing taffies and it will prevent sticking to 
the fingers. Shave some pure white paraf- 
fin into the chocolate you melt for dipping 
candies, and it will make a smooth glossy 
coating which will harden quickly. What- 
ever is not used may be poured on an oiled 
paper and kept until needed again. 

if is a good plan to start in with the 
hard candies that can be packed away in 
a cool, dry place and kept a long time. 
The fondant can also be made early as it 
improves by standing. It should be 
wrapped in a damp napkin when packed 
away. The fudge, divinity, dates, salted 
nuts and pop eorn should be made the 
last thing o> that they will be fresh and soft. 

Any kind of nut meats may be used in 
the following recipes, but there is nothing 
more delicious than the black walnuts and 
other native nuts which the boys gather in 
the fall. They should be picked over very 
carefully, as it is a little more difficult to 
keep the meats free from the hulls 

Butter Scotch 

Four cups brown sugar, two cups butter, 
two tablespoons water, two tablespoons 
vinegar, pinch of soda. Boil until it is 
crisp when tried in cold water. Pour out 
in thin sheets in buttered tins. 

Glace Nuts and Fruits 

One cup sugar, one cup syrup, one-third 
cup water. Boil until syrup is crisp when 
tried in cold water, then place sauce pan 
in a larger pan of hot water to keep the 
syrup warm and dip fruits and nuts with 
fork or long wire. 

Fruit Fudge 

Two cups sugar, one cup milk, two 
mon, one cup raisins, butter size of a wal- 
nut. Boil the sugar, milk and chocolate 


together and add the butter after this has ! 


been boiling for a few minutes. The mass 
is ready to remove from the fire when it 
forms a soft ball in cold water. Let it 
stand in a pan of cold water until it is 
almost cold, and then begin beating. Add 
cinnamon and raisins just before turning 
onto a buttered platter. Chocolate nut 
fudge may be made by substituting nuts 
for the cinnamon and raisins. 
Divinity 

[wo cups sugar, two-thirds cup corn 
syrup, one-third cup hot water, whites of 
two eggs. Boil sugar, syrup and water to- 
gether until it forms a hard ball in cold 
water. Beat whites of eggs until stiff 
enough to stand alone. Add nuts and 
eandied cherries or nuts and raisins to the 
egg and then pour on the hot syrup, beat- 





ounces chocolate, one-half teaspoon cinna- | @2til well blended, then pour on 











ing constantly. When mixture is very 
stiff, drop from a teaspoon on buttered 
plates. 
Nut Crisp 
Put one cup granulated sugar into a 
sauce pan and stir constantly until melted. 
Add three-fourths cup nut meats and 
spread on a buttered plate. 
Fondant 
One cup granulated sugar, one-fourth 
cup water, one-fourth teaspoon cream of 
tartar, flavoring. Boil without stirring 
until it will form a soft ball in cold water. 
Let it cool until it is thick and waxy and 
then stir until stiff. It can then be taken 
up in the hands and kneaded until smooth 
and creamy. Nuts, fruits, flavorings and 
colorings of all kinds may be added, or it 
may be used as centers for dipping in 
chocolate. 
Salted Nuts 
Blanch either raw almonds or peanuts 
by throwing in hot water for afew minutes. 
Remove brown skins, dry and place in 
dripping pan with some butter and a little 
it of grease. Put them in the oven over 
a slow fire and bake until tho y 
roasted. Stir the nuts frequently. en 
they are done stir in some salt while they 
are still warm. 
Dates 
Dates may be stuffed with almonds and 
rolled in powdered sugar, or fondant cen- 
ters may be used. Nuts covered with fon- 
dant are also delicious for stuffing dates. 
Cracker Jack 
One cup molasses, one-half cup sugar 
one tablespoon butter, four quarts salt 
popped corn, one cup peanut meats. Boil 
molasses, sugar, and butter just as you 
would for making taffy or until it forms a 
hard ball in cold water. Then pour over 
the popped corn and stir in the peanuts, 
While warm press into a dripping pan and 
cut in squares. 


CANTERBURY CHICKEN 

This is an extra fine way to serve chicken 
when there are guests. 

Cook four teaspoonfuls of butter with 
one teaspoonful finely chopped onion, 
stirring constantly to prevent burning. 
When yellow, add one tablespoonful of 
cornstarch moistened in cold water. Stir 
oe — 
while continuing to stir, one anc one-half 
cupful of the liquor in which a fat chicken 
has been cooked. Bring to the boili 
point, and add one-half tablespoonful of 
lemon juice, three-fourths of a teaspoonful 
of salt, one-eighth of a teaspoonful of 
paprika, one-half cupful of chopped celery 
and two cups of chopped chicken. Serve 
quite hot, garnished with parsely.—P. C., 
Kan. 

It is safe to investigate anything that 
interests you in the advertisements of 
Successful Farming. ‘The reliability of 
every advertiser is guaranteed. All must 
do just as they — and all goods must 
be just as represented 
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DISHWASHING DRUDGERY GONE FOREVER 

The Kitchenette Family Dishwasher takes the 

place of the old, dishcioth, dishpan way. Washes 

and stevilizes in a tewminutes, Will not break 
the most delicate china. Hands do not 
touch the water. No red, rough, at 
ped, dishwater hands. 
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MAN’S INHUMANITY | _¢ happened—not two or three hundred years ago 
TO MAN when men were wild and cruel—but last winter, 
right here in civilized, christianized America. 


It happened just before Christmas—when the spirit of **good will towards men’”’ 
should fill all hearts—even the hearts of policemen and jailors. 

The man stood with his three little children looking at the shop windows. 

He was shabbily dressed—and so were they. The oldest girl, a mere child, was 
the only mother the little brother and sister now had. 

The children went on home and he went to buy some meat for su 

As he turned his face homeward a detective arrested him and took fim | to the police | & 
station. They took his meat from him. They locked him in the “bum” cell. 

He begged for a chance to be heard so he could send word to his waiting children. 
But they would not grant it. 

In the bare home sat the girl, with her two little charges, waiting the homecoming 
of papa. It grew late for supper. It grew dark, and the children were put to bed 
without supper. 

She wept herself to sleep at the window waiting for papa. 
the sun of the next morning beamed upon her. 

Twenty days after this he managed to get a note out to his little children who did 
not know what had become of papa. 

Dear Baby: I want to write you to let you know that I am getting along 
all right, except that I am heartbroken that I can’t be with you. I tried to 
get away but they caught mé and doubled my time. I want you to know 
that I was not guilty when they caught me. _I was turned up té save a 
negro who swore against me. Kiss little Jewell forme. When I get out I will 
go somewhere with you where I can get work. Goodbye, Papa 

In the meantime he was at work in the prison, with no one to provide for his 
little children. 

The state appropriates the labor of a prisoner and the helpless victims of circum- 
stances at home can live the best they can without husband’s and father’s help. 

This sort of justice—oh, the shame of that word—what a travesty on justice most 
of our police courts are! This sort of justice is a shame to our civilization. 

b the poor women and children of their only means of support and let them 
starve while we hold the supposed guilty man in jail!, Ree any has at Pthe rock pile for the 
public! Bah! Such a system prevails everywhere in this fair 

Preachers preach and the people pray, and the multitude i songs of praise 
while the old Santon of Him whom they worship was 
“In as much as ye have done it unto one of the l least of these, ye have done it unto 


She sat there when 


me.” 


ELSIE’S CHRISTMAS 
TREES 





A little over a year ago the Rouse Simmons set sail 
from Chicago with Captain Herman Schuenemann 
and crew for the Michigan evergreen region where 
they were to pick up a load of Christmas trees. 

The Captain ¢ his young daughter in his arms and bade her goodbye 

And promised to be back in time for Thanksgiving dinner. 

But she and her aged mother waited in-vain. They ate their thankless Thanks- 
giving dinner alone in agony of heart, for no word had come from Father. 

For two weeks and more Elsie visited the docks daily, hoping against hope for news 
from or about her father. 

What an awful agony grips the heart of uncertainty. The longing, the 
anxiety, the fear intensifies with every waiting hour. 

Months afterwards a bottle was picked up on the Wisconsin shore and in it was the 

last 


wife ughter. 
At last the fate was known. The awful suspense was ended. Elsie scattered 


a few flowers on the waters, which is a fitting ceremony for a sailor A a sailor’s daugh- | Orisa te 
ter, and then she set her brave heart to the task of sustaining the home by her own 
efforts. 

So Miss Elsie, a girl of about 20,determined that as the Rouse Simmons had become 
as much of a Christmas institution as Santa Claus, because of its yearly su ply of the 
Christmas tree trade, she would continue in the footsteps of her lamented father. 

So Elsie chartered a sloop, with msurance money left by her father, named it Rouse 
Simmons II and set sail for the Michigan woods. She even wielded an ax and directed 
the cutting of the trees. 

Miss E Elsie i is back at the old Christmas tree stand of her father on the water-front 
this year standing alone with téars in her lonely heart, but a smile forced upon 
her lips, for the Christmas trade is looking for happin ineas, and not for tears. 

Out of her sadness comes the joy of knewing that she has been able to bring happi- 
ness into a thousand homes by bright Christmas trees. 

There is a lesson in this story for every girl and boy. It is to meet adversity | » 
with smiles, remembering that you can’t wash away sorrow with tears, for the 
more you water grief with tears, the more the ache in the heart will oo. : 

It is to pluck like this that the cheery words, “Well done, good and faithful servant,”’ 


were directed 
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tree sample to workers 
—write at once—money making opportunity of your 
ifetime AUTOMATIC CO. 
v.18, * . Cincimmati, Ohio 


Combination Barometer & Thermometer 9 Ic 


Beats squinting at sky, sun and moon and then 
what the weather's to be tomorrow. Tells 24 
urs in advance a change is coming and what it'll be 
— Fair, Rain or Clear— K nowledge worth thousan¢s to 
Farmers. Never before sold at 29¢, Postpaid. Safe deliv- 
ery guaranteed . D’Ark Inst. Mfy. Co. , 180K, 28rd St., NewYork 


Big Entertainer: iy 


Games, 810 Jokes and Ria 
oe. = Toasts, 15 Card T 
c Recitation 








Check 
9 Men Morris. All 10 ets postpaid. 
} °c. DORN 709 Se, Dearborn st. Dept.66, Chicago, ii. 


FREE 4 RINGS 


ep Fens 


pes <Dept.963Greeavile,Pa, 


WHIRLWIND SELLER 


Seabatic nits a Ukeitine MFG. CO. 
Division 6, LEMONT, ILLINOIS 










Leather, ant em harness, sadd' es, 
Any material, any thickness, Myers’ wonder- 
looketiteh, neat, quick, easy. See that 


the tension x Chionge tik 


Acawre Wa 
by A 


ventions,” Patent Buyers and “How to Get Your 
Patent and Your Money.” Advice FREE. RANDOLPH 
& ©0., Patent Attorneys, Dept. 32, Washington, D. C. 


AGENTS fact ts 


at every doo eek, ot 

self to fit hy foot Sells” ter sinty, 

Now, Aachen late Co. = write for your samp 
9. Co., Dept. F-102 Dayton, 0. 


PATENTS irae 
a Bie List of inveatione Wahted FR E E 
E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer. 












Washington, D.C. 


Watson E- Coleman. “alent Lawyer. Washington. D.C 
Se Gelia beck OR FEE Ay +4 
PATENT =i: eis w simple ideas 
may be oo Seeeees. Book and 


SUES & CO., Attys.. aie 7th St, -Washington,D.C. 











ve written while the Rouse Simmons was sinking—a message of farewell to 
and j 




















Big pay, pleasant work. Write Missouri Auction Sehool, 
1416 Grand Ave., Kansas City, Mo. Largest in world. 








t may 


ATENT & ng ot enbie. ee Sune me. Nola 


torney’s fee until patent 7 wh 
Tavdasore Guide” FREE. Franklin H. Hough, 


516 Loan & Trust Bidg., Washington, D. C. 


IDEAS WANTED. Send for 
PA a 
rock about prizes a 
ARD B. OWEN, 35 Owen Bidg., Washington, D 
PATENTS _ 2°? pac ttanee nent Pht 
—a 72-page treatise—sent 


Tells what to invent and wherete -_ ZY Write rie today: 
HM. 8.4, 927 Mclachion Bidg.. 5 


W ANTED Several honest, industrious to distribute 
iy 5 ture. sar fe per month. 
Prof. J. S, Dept. Naperville, Ill. 





Mention our guarantee when writing 











THEY WANTED TO HEAR IT 

“Now, children,” said the teacher to 
her kindergarten class, ‘‘I want you all to 
be very quiet, so quiet, in fact, that you 
could all hear’ a pin drop.” 

Everyt had quieted down nicely 
and the teacher was about to s when 
a little voice in the rear of the 
room squeaked forth: “Go ahead, please, 
teacher, and let her drop.” 


NO WONDER SHE BLUSHED 








“That's a nice-looking fellow who's hus 
come in,’ ae the young man ae 
dining with his best girl. “Is he a friend 


of yours?” 

“a indeed, I know him well,” 
laughed the maiden. 

“Shall I ask him to join usa?”’ 

“Oh, Georgel’”’ the girl, blushing; 
‘this is so sudden.” 


Lee ( mpd What do you mean?” he 
asked in . 
Whee that’s 
minister.’’ 


VERY UNFORTUNATE 
There was a determined look in 
~ ‘r eye as she marched into the optician’s 
anh want 


a pair of coueme immediately,’ 
she said. “Good 


ones. 
“Good strong ones? 
“Yes. I was out in the country 


our young 


terday, and I made a very painful tome 

caer 
“Indéed! 

friend?” 
“No; a bee for a blackberry.” 


DOWN TO ZERO 


Mistook a stranger for a 





Three months of matrimony hadn't 
taken the gilt off the ginger-bread for 
Mrs. Youngwife. She loved her husband 
very dearly, and didn’t mind saying ao 

When hubby was good she said he was 
“chocolate cake three layers deep.” If he 
was extra nice, it was “chocolate cake 
four layers deep,” and so on 

One day her mother dropped in to see 
her. The young woman was silent and 
grieved, but the wise mother pretended 
not to notice it 

“And how’s George today?” she asked 
presently. “Chocolate cake three layers 
dee, » or four?” 

o!” said the dz aughte r curtly 

* Two layers, then?’ 

“No. 

“One la 

The brid 


er, then?’ 


e shook her a 


“Then what is he?” asked her mother 
“Dog biscuit!’ snapped Mrs. Youngwife 





— mother and father 


i “friends, pe 


is good for them!’ 


A MATTER OF RELATIONSHIP 
Two chance acquaintances from Ireland 





nate a Nyy How is & I 
catch you my ter in 
fashion? Answer me, sir! ow is it?” 

Yount Man—‘Fine! Very fine, in- 
deed, sir!”’—Puck. 


THE RANDOM SHOT 
I shot an arrow into the air, 


Vy bethes hegre I knew not where, 
Till a ne t it killed his calf 
And I wy tes ny Ly, 


I bought some poison to slay some rats, 
And a neighbor swore it killed his cats, 

And rather than argue across the fence 

I paid $4 and 50 cents 


One night I set — a toy balloon, 
Hopingit wouldsoar till it reached the moon 
But the candle fell on a farmer’s straw 
And he said I must settle or go to law 


And that is the way with the opm shot, 

It never h.ts in the proper 

And the joke yousypring yout k 80 smart 

May leave a wound in some fellow’s heart. 
—Handshake 


RING AROUND 


ony had a little ring, ‘twas given her 
y Joe, 
And “every where that Mary went that 
was sure to go 
She oa the ring with her cne day when 
she went out to tea, 
Where she might show it to the girls, who 


num twenty-three; 
And when the girls all saw that ring they 
made a great ado, 


Exclaiming with one voice: “Has it at 


last got round to you?”’ 


A WORD SQUARE 
Can you complete this word square, so 
that ite four words read alike from top to 
bottom and from _ to right? 


> 
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* en « 
*h «« 





° £E 
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OUR HOME AMUSEMENTS PAGE 


Chimes From the Jester’s Bells 


Sm P) 
ic 


Z 
T>>& 
: ’s that — EP dear?” 
re 
“It’s a pm 7 na Frank’s e has 








Little More father had denied her a 
pleasure which she had confidently ex- 
pected te aie 


fare ; R when she 
er a 

conclude with this pet petition: sed please 
don’t give papa any more chilivent He 
don't, how to treat those he’s got 
now.” 


BACK AGAIN 
“Aren’t you the boy who was here a 
ago looking for a position?” 


“Yes, ain’ 

t so. And didn't I tell you 
wanted an older boy?” 
“Yes, sir, that’s why I’m here now.” 


Effie (with cut finger) —“‘Hurry, Daddy 
it’s leaking!” 


_ HE KNEW 
+ poe (8 said his mother, “what 
would ou like % give your cousin Willie 
for his rtbday 
“] oo what I’d like to give him,” 
answered Tommy, who knew the older 
boy, “but I ain’t ig enough.” 


WHO WAS GOOD 


5. 


“Mamma tells me you have not been 
spanked all day —~ i said the father 
upon his return “So you’ve been 
a good Lang) ow all day 1 44 

“Tt isn’t that. It A Mother who has 
been angelic all day.” 


DON’T MISS THIS 
If a womcn has one daughter, who goes 
away, the Mrs. misses the Miss and the 
Miss misses the Mrs. If it is two daughters 
and both are away the Mrs. misses the 
Misses and the miss the Mrs 
If she has three daughters and two are at 
one place and one at another the Mrs 
misses the Misses and the Miss misses the 
Mrs. and the Misses. If she A. four 
daughters and two are at one place while 
the other two are away — me, and 
separate, the Mrs. misses the Miss and 








the Misses and the Miss, the Miss and 

the Misses miss the Mrs., and the Miss 

misses the Miss and the Misses and the 
rs. 














